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FOREWORDS 


Analysis  by  topics  has  been  made  the  leading  feature  of 
this  Index,  in  order  to  make  it  more  practically  useful  to  all 
who  desire  to  get  at  the  wealth  of  material  on  educational 
subjects  contained  in  the  contributed  articles  and  discussions 
in  the  pages  of  the  Educational  Review. 

All  signed  articles  are  entered  twice ;  once  under  the  names 
of  their  authors,  which  are  printed  in  small  capitals,  and  again 
by  subject  entries  in  plain  Roman  type.  Book  reviews  are 
entered  alphabetically  under  the  authors  of  the  books,  as  well 
as  under  the  names  of  the  writers  of  the  reviews;  the  titles  of 
the  books  are  printed  in  italics.  Editorial  notes  are  entered 
under  subjects,  and  Discussions  under  authors  and  subjects. 
Volume  numbers  are  printed  in  antique  type,  followed  by 
the  page  numbers  in  plain  figures;  e.  g. — 4:97-100  indicates 
vol.  4,  pages  97-100. 
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A.B.,  Degree  of,  see  Bachelor  of 
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3:  99 

Abbotsholme,  near  Rocester,  in 
Derby,  the  new  school  of  Dr. 
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Abbott,  Dr.  Lyman,  on  Supt. 
Wm.  Henry  Maxwell,  15:  103 
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reading;  advantage  and  meth¬ 
ods,  8:  283-6 

Abercrombie,  Daniel  Webster. 
— The  problem  of  secondary 
education  as  regards  general 
culture,  17:  417-30 

Aberdeen  University  Court,  Trial 
and  discipline  of  a  professor  by 
the,  12:  308-9 

Aberdeen  University,  Rectorial 
election  by  nations  at,  one  of 
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institutions,  13:  172;  nomina¬ 
tions  and  canvass,  174-5; 
method  of  voting,  177-8 

Abolition  of  com^lsory  Greek  in 
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48—60 

Absorption  and  reflection,  Her- 
bart  on,  1:  249-51;  ii:  48-54 

Academic  freedom  (E.  E.  Brown) 
19:  209-31;  education  during 
the  Middle  Ages  carried  on  by 
the  Church,  210;  Rashdall  on 
the  universities,  210-1;  nature 
of  the  Renaissance,  212-4; 
Lutheran  domination  in  Prus¬ 
sia,  215-7;  Calvinistic  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  2 1 7-8 ;  ecclesiastical 
and  educational  history  of  Eng¬ 
land,  219-20;  some  specific 
reasons  for  change  from  ecclesi¬ 


astical  to  governmental  ad¬ 
ministration,  221—2;  French 
writers  on  institutional  rela¬ 
tions  of  education,  222-3;  what 
is  academic  freedom?  224-5; 
the  transfer  of  schools  m 
France,  226-7;  movement 
toward  state  control  one  toward 
larger  freedom  in  instruction, 
227;  movement  toward  public 
control,  227-9;  the  improve¬ 
ments  needed,  230-1 
■  —  (J.  Dewey)  23;  1-14;  univer¬ 
sities  and  denominational  in¬ 
stitutions,  1-3;  the  university 
function  the  truth-function,  3 ; 
backwardness  of  some  sciences, 
4-6;  irritating  manner  of  con¬ 
veying  truth,  7-9;  freedom  of 
expression  not  in  danger,  9-10; 
academic  materialism  the 
worst  foe  of  freedom  of  work, 
10-2;  specialization,  12-3; 
tendency  towards  centraliza¬ 
tion,  13-4. 

—  (W.  R.  Harper)  21;  319-21; 
24:  263-6 

— The  rights  of  donors  (A.  B. 
Parker)  23;  15-21;  editorial 
note  on,  106-8 

—  (F.  Thilly)  23  :  199-203  ; 

sometimes  too  much  tact,  200; 
violations  of,  200—1 ;  right 
teaching  provided  for  in  ad¬ 
vance,  201;  the  money  prob¬ 
lem,  202;  dissent  from  Judge 
Parker,  202-3 

—  (R.  M.  Wenley)  23;  195-9; 
philistinism  of  the  college  idea, 
195-7  ;  internal  conditions  con¬ 
stitute  the  danger,  197;  econ¬ 
omics  the  center  of  the  storm, 
198;  founder  within  his  right  in 
making  conditions,  199 

Academic  spirit.  Some  essentials 
of  the  true  (C.  C.  Hall)  17: 
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Academic  spirit  {continued)  vice-president  of  the  Commit- 

317- 33 ;  the  theme,  317 ;  reason-  tee  of  the  Council  on  Educa- 

ableness  of  expecting  such  a  tion,  4:  306;  introduced  Bill 

spirit,  318  ;  the  economic  and  for  registration  of  teachers,  307 
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318- 20;  the  collegiate  circle  Studies  in  secondary  educa- 
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continuity,  or  the  bond  of  his-  13:  73-5 

tory,  321-2;  solidarity,  or  the  Activity,  Educational,  in  Illinois, 
sense  of  fellowship,  322;  vari-.  9:  205 

ousness,  or  the  range  of  the  — Ethical  value  in,  ii :  136-7 
elective,  322-3;  idealism,  or  Acton  Library,  The,  given  by An- 
the  non-commercial  end,  324;  drew  Carnegie  to  John  Mxirley 

essential  elements;  reverence  and  by  him  to  Cambridge,  25: 

for  the  past,  325-6;  reverence  106-8 

for  the  future,  327;  modera-  Adams,  Charles  Francis,  on  the 
tion  of  statement,  teachable-  earlier  school  work  in  Massa- 

ness,  expectancy,  327-8;  zeal  chusetts,  5;  360 

for  the  philosophical  discipline,  Adams,  Charles  Kendall. — 
329-30;  catholic  sympathy  Admission  to  college  by  certifi- 

with  all  human  interests,  330-  cate.  University  of  Wisconsin, 

i;  Christian  obligation,  332-3  6:  69-70. — Annual  report  of 

Academic  syllabus  of  the  Regents  Cornell  University  for  1890,  i: 

in  New  York  State,  2:  369;  new  175;  for  1891,  2;  499. — Inaug- 

changes,  yo-2  uration  of,  as  president  of  the 

Academies,  The  New  England,  2;  University  of  Wisconsin,  5: 

44-5  ^05-6. — (5n  uniform  standards 

Academische  Revue,  Jan.,  1897,  in  college  preparation,  9:  157 

13:  404  Adams’  (Cyrus  Cornelius)  Text- 

Academy,  Need  of  endowment  book  of  commercial  geography, 
for  the,  24:  254  22:  523-6 

—  of  the  olden  time,  and  the  high  Adams,  Elizabeth  Starbuck. — 

school,  1$:  451-2  Imagination  of  children  as  re- 

Academy,  The,  of  Boston,  Suspen-  lated  to  arithmetical  taste  and 
sion  of  publication  of,  4:  307  ability,  8:  280-3 

Acadenw  education,  cost  of  an  Adams,  Herbert  Baxter. — 
(C.  Herrick)  23:  348-54;  American  pioneers  of  univer- 

proprietary  schools  and  high-  sity  extension,  2:  220—30 

p^riced  academies,  349;  New  Adams’  (Herbert  Baxter)  Co- 
England  academies,  3  5 1 ;  tables  lumbus  and  his  discovery  of 
of  statistics  of  valuation,  350-  America,  5;  82 
i;  summary,  352-4  Adams,  James  Forster  Alleyne. 

Accidents  from  college  football  — The  neglect  of  physical  train- 

(E.  G.  Dexter)  25;  415-28  ing,  ii:  273-6 

Accredited  school  system.  The,  of  Adams,  John, appointed  professor 
the  University  of  Nebraska  (J.  of  education  in  the  University 

H.  Canfield)  7:  184-6  of  London,  24:  324 

Accredited  schools  in  California.  5;  Adams’  {] ohn)  flerbartian  psy- 
384-8;  thorough  examination  chology  applied  to  education, 
of,  385;  standard  in,  raised,  386  15:  82-5 

—  Many,  never  inspected,  4:  415  Adams,  Mabel  Ellery. — A  deaf 
Accrediting  secondary  schools,  child  of  six,  10:  273-6 

Committee  on  a  uniform  sys-  Addams,  Jane,  on  tne  business 
tern  for,  appointed  by  Ill.  State  man  and  the  public  school  cur- 

Teachers’  Association,  19;  207  riculum,  25;  230-1 

Acha’s  (Gerardo)  Half-hours  in  Adelhard  translates  Euclid’s  Ele- 
Spanish,  14;  83-5  ments  from  Arabic  into  Latin, 

Acland,  Arthur  Herbert  Dyke,  6;  145 
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Adenoid  vegetations,  Causes, 
treatment,  and  prevention  of, 
13:  264-72  • 

Adler’s  (Felix)  The  moral  in¬ 
struction  of  children,  5:  80-1 
Admission  to  college  by  certifi¬ 
cate:  Accredited  schools  in 
California  (M.  Kellogg)  5: 
384. — Amherst  College  (M.  E. 
Gates)  189-91. — Hughes  High 
School,  Cincinnati  (E.  W.  Coy) 
6:  70-3. — University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  (C.  Northrop)  5:  187-8. 
—  University  of  Nebraska  (J. 
H.  Canfield)  291-2. — Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  (C.  K.  Adams) 
6:  69-^0. — Williams  College 

(O.  M.  Fernald)  5:  292-5 
Admission  to  college  by  certifi¬ 
cate  buttressed  by  the  exami¬ 
nation  system,  5:  389 
Admission  to  college.  Different 
methods  of  (L.  M.  Salmon)  6: 
223-41;  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  admission  by 
examination,  223-7;  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  entrance  by  certificates, 
227-32;  of  a  mixed  system, 
232-3;  the  diploma  system, 
234-41;  a  federal  union  sug¬ 
gested,  241;  weight  of  opinion 
m  favor  of  the  certificate,  308 
Adolescence,  The  period -of,  q: 
140-4;  16:  145 

Adolescent  education  unprovided 
for  in  France,  16:  138-9 
Advance  in  education,  10:  517 
^Esthetic  culture,  8:  491 
iEsthetic  sense,  Dominating 
power  of  the,  10:  251—5. — 

Value  of  cultivating  the,  6: 
165 

Agar,  John  Giraud,  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  12;  415 

Age  at  which  children  leave 
school  (F.  H.  Law)  15:  40-9; 
•  the  New  York  state  law,  40; 
inquiries  made  east  of  Broad¬ 
way  and  below  14th  Street,  41 ; 
character  and  density  of  popu¬ 
lation,  41;  age  of  greatest  num¬ 
ber  at  leaving  school,  14,  some 
at  13,  41;  statements  of  prin¬ 
cipals  and  others,  42-3;  chil¬ 
dren  of  superior  intellectual 
ability,  43;  anxious  to  learn 
English,  43;  respect  their 
teachers,  43;  character  of  the 
children,  44;  some  very  bad 
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school  buildings,  44;  teachers 
should  be  selected  with  greatest 
care,  44;  remedies  suggested, 
45-8;  change  of  curriculum 
would  avail  nothing,  44;  teach¬ 
ers  lecture  too  much,  45 ;  prac¬ 
tical  bread-winning  subjects 
should  be  taught,  45;  influence 
of  art,  45;  several  advocated 
manual  training,  as  it  inter¬ 
ested  both  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren,  46;  abolishment  of 
grades,  46-7 ;  larger  and  better 
buildings,  47-8;  poverty  the 
one  great  cause,  48;  summary, 
49 

Age,  Average,  of  the  American 
freshman,  18:  353;  a  lawyer  at 
26,  a  doctor  at  27,  353;  the 
German  youth  three  years  ear¬ 
lier,  353;  trouble  lies  in  the 
earlier  schools,  354;  the  graded 
school,  and  the  class  system, 
354-6;  wastes  imusual  endow¬ 
ments,  356;  does  nothing  for 
the  slow  or  stupid  boy,  357; 
cannot  reach  the  individual 
child,  358;  small  class  substi¬ 
tuted  successfully  with  a  single 
teacher  for  years,  358-60;  other 
evils  of  class  system  disappear, 
361-2 

Agnostic,  Definition  of  an,  4:  121 

Agnosticism  the  guarantee  of  in¬ 
dividuality,  20:  326;  the  only 
result  of  studying  physiological 
psychology,  i;  10;  refutation 
of,  to  be  foimd  in  rational  psy¬ 
chology,  1;  12 

Agricultural  colleges  and  experi¬ 
ment  stations.  The  collective 
exhibit  of,  at  Chicago,  7:  144 

Agricultural  colleges,  state.  Addi¬ 
tional  endowment  for,  2:  154 

Agricultural  education.  Newer 
ideas  in  (L.  H.  Bailey)  20: 
377-82;  early  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  were  separate  institutions, 
377;  standards  raised,  378; 
farm  training  schools  badly 
needed,  379;  how  can  the  farm¬ 
ers  be  reached,  380-1 ;  the  farm¬ 
ers’  reading  course,  381—2 

—  A  significant  factor  in  (K.  L. 
Butterfield)  21:  301-6;  in- 
adeqiiacy  of  present  system, 
301-2;  promise  for  the  future 
In  the  Grange  and  the  Farmers’ 
Institutes,  302—6;  a  College 
Extension  Department,  306 
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Agriculture  and  the  mechanic  rors  in  the  current  temperance 

arts,  Work  of  colleges  of,  equal  teaching,  25-7;  ethical  consid- 

to  that  of  the  classical  colleges,  erationfc,  28-9. — See  also  Stimu- 

2:  212  lants  and  narcotics 

—  Improvement  of  college  Alderman,  Edwin  Anderson. — 
courses  in  (A.  C.  True)  19  :  Higher  education  in  the  South, 

169-74;  thru  committees  of  ii:  29-39. — Fitch’s  (Sir  J.) 

the  Association  of  American  Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold 

Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex-  and  their  influence  on  English 

periment  Stations,  167-70;  en-  education,  14;  501-5. — Inaugu- 

trance  requirements,  170;  ration  of,  as  president  of  the 

courses,  170-1;  extract  from  University  of  North  Carolina, 

fourth  report  of  committee  on  13;  303-4;  elected  president  of 

methods  of  teaching,  172-4  Tulane  University, .  20;  108; 

Aheam  bill.  Passage  of  the,  raises  presented  to  the  students,  429 
teachers’  salaries  in  New  York,  Aldrich,  George  Isaac. — Chil- 
18:  98-101  dren’s  reading,  from  report  for 

Aid  to  pupils.  Judicious  (W.  G.  1896,  14:  96-100. — Cogswell’s 

Thayer)  19:  437-42  (Francis)  Lessons  in  number 

Aiken’s  (Catherine)  Methods  of  for  primary  schools,!  :  302-3. — 

mind-training,  concentrated  at-  The  forty-sixth  meeting  of  the 

tent  ion,  and  memory,  11:  502-5  Mass.  State  Teachers’  Associa- 

Aikins,  Herbert  Austin. — The  tion,  i:  160-3. — The  time  limit 

education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  of  secondary  education,  25; 

12:  236-51  438-54 

Ainsworth,  Danforth  E. —  Aley,  Robert  Judson. — Horn- 

Educational  legislation  for  New  brook’s  (A.  R.)  Concrete  geom- 

York  State,  18:  43-7  etry  for  beginners,  ii:  505-6. — 

Airv’s  (Osmond)  Text-book  of  McLellan  H.  A.),  and  Ames’s 

English  history,  3:  390-2  (A.  F.)  Public-school  arith- 

Alabama,  Apportionment  of  metic,  16;  97-9 

school  tax  in,  without  regard  to  Algebra,  geometry,  and  physics, 
race,  2;  155  Correlation  of  (E.  Long)  24; 

Alain,  I’Abb^,  History  of  cduca-  309-1 1 ;  eejuation  work  taught 

tion  prior  to  the  Revolution  of  m  connection  with  experiments 

1789  in  France,  i:  220,  243  on  the  balances,  310 

Alaska,  Sheldon  Jackson’s  Report  — Principles  of  the  new  educa- 
on  education  in,  5:  515;  tion  applied  in  (J.  V.  Collins) 

wretched  condition  of  the  na-  15:  183-7;  notations  in 

tives,  516;  liberal  appropria-  arithmetic  and  algebra,  183; 

tions  should  be  made  for,  516  how  the  subject-matter  of 

Albro,  S.  H. — Appleton’s  School  equations  should  be  taught, 

physics,  12:  193  183-4;  use  of  axioms,  184: 

Alcohol  physiology  and  superin-  arithmetic  and  algebra  should 

tendence  (W.  O.  Atwater)  20:  be  more  closely  connected,  184- 

1-29:  leaflets  of  the  U.  S.  Dc-  5;  simplicity  in  teaching  re- 

partment  of  Agriculture;  2 :  the  quired,  185  ;  class-room  in- 

physiological  action  of  alcohol,  struction  thru  oral  help,  186-7 
3-4 ;  opinions  of  leading  au-  —  Theoretical  knowledge  and 
thorities,  4-13;  in  small  (luan-  practical  facility  in,  4:  416. — 

tities  considered  as  fooa,  in  Value  of,  in  the  eighth  school 

very  large  quantities  as  poison,  year,  17:  178-80 

6-7;  nutrients  in  foods,  7-8;  Allen’s  (Charles  R.)  Laboratory 
at  best  a  partial  food,  8;  Mi-  exercises  in  elementary  phy- 

chael  Foster  on,  9-12;  Dr.  E.  sics,  4;  403-5 
A.  Parkes,  12-3;  experiments  Allen’s  (Grant)  Evolution  of  the 
at  Wesleyan  University,  13-8;  idea  of  God,  15:  S04-7 
what  we  should  not  teach  alwut  Alllrton,  Walter  S. — School 
alcohol,  19-22:  what  we  should  supervision  in  New  York  State, 
teach  about  alcohol,  23-5;  er-  17;  287-91 
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Allin,  Arthur. — Natorp’s  So¬ 
cial  faedagogik ,  19;  290-5. — 

Social  recapitulation,  18:  344- 
52 

Allport,  Frank. — Tests  for  de¬ 
fective  vision  in  school  chil¬ 
dren,  14:  150-9 

Alphabet,  Do  children  know  the? 
(W.  W.  Bishop)  23;  420-1; 

(F.  A.  Manny)  421-2 
Altamira’s  (Rafael)  La  EnseHama 
de  la  historia,  3:  402 
Altonaer-system,  The,  of  pioneer 
schools,  20:  173-7 
Amazon,  Etymology  of,  2:  292 
Amen,  Harlan  Page. — Is  the 
curriculum  crowded?  19:  417- 

3*^  . 

American  Bar  Association,  Ac¬ 
tion  of,  in  reference  to  confer¬ 
ring  of  degrees  by  law  schools, 
17:  279,  285 

American  college.  The  (N.  M. 
Butler)  25;  11-20;  from 

1820  to  i860,  the  golden  age, 
11-3;  the  college  disap¬ 
pearing  its  ideal  remains," 
13:  change  caused  by  raising 
requirements  of  admission,  and 
advance  of  the  secondary 
schools,  14-5;  foes  of  the 
American  college,  16-7 ;  as  ves¬ 
tibule  to  the  university  and 
school  for  the  work  of  life,  18  ; 
plans  to  this  end,  18-9;  entire 
reconstruction,  and  a  sound 
standard  for  admission,  19-20 
—  a  factory  of  intellect,  i:  141 
American  colleges.  Product  of  the, 
5:  1 1-2 

American  Economic  Association, 
fourth  annual  meeting,  i :  169- 

72 

American  education.  Impressions 
of  (M.  E.  Sadler)  25:  217-31; 
a  great  movement  in,  217-8; 
look  on  the  bright  side,  218-9; 
America  heartily  believes  in  ed¬ 
ucation,  219-20;  because  edu¬ 
cation  is  making  America,  220- 
I :  individuality,  self-expres¬ 
sion,  and  discipline,  221-2; 
equips  individuals  for  the  tasks 
of  citizenship,  223-4;  the 
American  man  of  business  be¬ 
lieves  in  education,  technical 
and  university,  225-6;  chief 
favorable  characteristics,  226; 
some  of  its  weaknesses:  un¬ 
reality,  227;  lack  of  discipline. 


228;  superficiality,  228-9;  'in¬ 
due  devotion  to  business  affairs, 
229-30;  primary  education  too 
much  in  direction  of  clerical 
work,  231. — Editorial  note  and 
an  auditor’s  criticism  on,  321-2 

—  Impressions  of  (D.  Salmon) 
18:  437-50;  systems  of  admin¬ 
istration,  437-40;  diversity  in 
methods  of  organization,  438- 
-9;  nowhere  sufficient  central¬ 
ization  of  control,  439-40 ;  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  education,  440-4; 
private  benefactions,  441-2; 
teachers  honored,  443;  the 
superintendent,  444-6;  teach¬ 
ers,  446-50;  pupil-teachers  in 
England,  447 ;  training  of 
teachers,  447-9;  Froebel  and 
Herbart,  449—30;  kindergar¬ 
tens,  19:  36-8;  apperception, 
38-9 ;  correlation  of  studies,  39- 
40;  concentration  of  interest, 
40-1;  certification  of  teachers, 
41;  salaries,  41-2  ;  recitations, 
42-3;  discipline,  43-4;  physi¬ 
cal  training  and  outdoor  work, 
44;  mixed  education,  44; 
mixed  nationalities,  45;  patri¬ 
otism,  45;  “days,”  46;  the  re¬ 
ligious  difficulty,  46 ;  oratorical 
competition,  46-^ ;  libraries,  47 

—  The  London  Times  on,  24: 

317-9 

—  The  organization  of  (W,  De  W. 

Hyde)  4:  209-26;  ideals  of, 

209;  diagram,  211;  knowledge 
advances  from  the  general  to 
the  particular,  213;  the  pri¬ 
mary  school,  214;  the  grammar 
school,  216;  the  high  school, 
218;  the  college,  219;  the  uni¬ 
versity,  223;  standard  of  pro¬ 
fessional  life  should  be  raised, 
2*4-5 

—  Some  fundamental  principles 
of  (N.  M.  Butler)  24;  187- 
98 ;  government  control  of  edu¬ 
cation  not  exclusive,  188-93; 

fovemment  and  liberty,  190-1 ; 
'rofessor  Burgess  on  liTOrty, 
19 1 ;  three  types  of  educational 
institution,  192;  statistics  of 
governmental  and  non-govem- 
mental  institutions,  193;  any 
district  may  establish  schools  of 
any  kind  which  the  voters  will 
support,  1 93-5 ;  the  Kalamazoo 
case,  1 94-5 ;  Supreme  Court  of 
Missouri  on  the  word  “com-. 
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American  education  (continued) 
mon,”  195;  case  of  the  Queen 
vs.  Cockerton,  195;  tax-sup¬ 
ported  schools  are  for  tne 
whole  people,  195-7;  Daniel 
Webster  on  taxation  for  school 
purposes,  196-7;  summary, 
198 

—  Two  weakest  spots  in,  2 :  289-90 

American  history.  College  pre¬ 
paratory  work  in  (H.  B. 
Learned)  22:  397-404;  based 
on  300  entrance  papers  at  Yale, 
397;  text-books  used  in  prep¬ 
aration,  398-9;  collateral  read¬ 
ing  mainly  from  John  Fiske  and 
Parkman,  399-400;  interest  in 
debating  shown,  400-1 ;  note¬ 
book  work  and  essay-writing, 
401;  map-drawing  and  map- 
study,  402;  remarks  on  the  re¬ 
sult,  402-4 

—  Seminary  exercises  or  confer¬ 
ences  in,  at  Johns  Hopkins,  2: 
228 

—  text-books  in.  Report  of  Com¬ 

mittee  of  New  England  History 
Teachers’  Association  on,  16: 
480-502;  practical  treatment 
of  the  field,  480;  notes  made 
helpful  rather  than  critical, 
48 1 ;  the  question  of  use  of 
text-books,  482 ;  favors  largest 
use  of  collateral  reading,  483; 
limitations  of  many  text-books, 
483-4;  high  character  of  re¬ 
cent,  484-5  ;  periods  or  natu¬ 
ral  divisions,  485-90;  physical 
geography,  485;  discovery  and 
exploration,  486;  colonial  pe¬ 
riod,  486-7 ;  period  of  the  Con¬ 
federation,  487;  period  since 
1789,  487-8;  constitutional 

period,  488-9;  war  of  the  Re- 
oellion,  489-90;  use  of  pic¬ 
tures,  490—1 ;  maps,  491 ;  lists 
of  books  for  collateral  reading, 
491-2;  pedagogical  aids,  492; 
not  perfect,  but  much  better 
than  they  ever  were,  493-4; 
notes  on  nineteen  text-books, 
494-502;  extract  from  Report, 

19:  24-5 

American  Institute  of  Instruc¬ 
tion,  1894  meeting  of,  at  Beth¬ 
lehem,  8;  202-4;  discussion  on 
character  building,  202;  Her- 
bartianism  the  key-note  of  the 
meeting,  203 ;  Pres.  Eliot’s 
paper,  203,  text  of,  209-26 


—  1897  meeting  at  Montreal,  13: 
207 

American  journal  of  education 
sank  the  fortune  of  Henry  Bar¬ 
nard,  18:  281 

American  journal  of  mathemat¬ 
ics,  24;  350 

American  journal  of  psychology, 
Extraordinary  editorial  in,  10; 
516 

American  literature.  No  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  2:  186-7; 
tation  in,  188 

—  Suggestions  to  teachers  of  (B. 
Matthews)  21:  11-16 

American  Mathematical  Society, 
24:  350-1 

American  Pedagogical  Society 
proposed.  An,  2:  180 

American  Philological  Associa¬ 
tion,  Address  of  Committee  of 
Twelv'e  of,  on  the  classical  pro¬ 
gram  for  preparatory  schools, 
10;  306-7 

—  Meeting,  July,  1899,  at  the 
New  York  University,  18;  102 

American  professor.  Status  of  the, 
16:  417-34;  victim  of  a  sur¬ 
vival,  417;  a  man  of  affairs  in 
the  loftiest  sense,  418;  fre¬ 
quently  treated  as  not  deserv¬ 
ing  money,  418;  trustee  of  our 
intellectual  wealth,  418-9;  lack 
of  a  proper  income,  419;  for 
his  tools  and  social  status,  420- 
4;  pecuniary  sacrifices  unwar¬ 
ranted,  424-6;  low  salaries  bad 
in  practice  and  in  theory,  426— 
9;  inadequate  authority,  429— 
32;  lack  of  leisure,  432-4 

American  Society  of  Naturalists, 
Appeal  of,  for  including  in  the 
requirements  for  admission  to 
college  an  examination  in  ele¬ 
mentary  science,  i;  176-7 

American"  state  school  system. 
The  inception  of  an  (A.  S. 
Draper)  8;  105-27;  our  na¬ 

tional  system,  106;  what  a 
state  school  system  is,  107-10; 
opposition  to  high  schools  and 
academies,  109;  duty  of  state 
governments,  1 1 1-2 ;  the  Dutch 
and  the  English  colonists,  1 1 2- 
4;  public  schools  in  Manhat¬ 
tan,  1 14;  educational  Acts, 
1 15;  King’s  College  charter, 
115-6;  Board  of  Regents,  1 17 ; 
elementary  school  law  of  New 
York,  118—20;  two  school  de- 
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American  state  school  system 
(continued) 

partments  in  New  York  State, 
1 2 1-3 ;  a  century’s  results,  1 2 1- 
2 ;  co-operation  not  unifica¬ 
tion,  122;  each  the  instrument 
of  the  State,  123;  claims  for 
New  England,  124;  New  York’s 
greatness  and  future,  125-7; 
previous  articles,  127  n 

American  students.  Advantages 
for,  in  German  universities 
questioned,  2;  38-9 

—  and  the  Scottish  universities 
(R.  M.  Wenley)  13;  20^25; 
featvues  of  university  life  in 
the  United  States,  209;  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  German  universities, 
210— I ;  have  the  Germans  held 
their  own  ?  2 1 1 ;  Scotch  stu¬ 
dents  looking  to  France,  21 1; 
mistake  in  going  to  Germany, 
212;  France  setting  her  aca¬ 
demic  house  in  order,  212;  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Cambridge  likely  to 
offer  a  doctor’s  degree,  213; 
reconstruction  in  the  Scottish’, 
2 1 3-5 ;  higher  degrees  insti¬ 
tuted,  215;  regulations  for 
special  study,  215-6;  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  higher  degrees, 
2 1 6—7 ;  summary  of  the  regula¬ 
tions,  218;  fees  and  expenses, 
2 1 8-9 ;  religious  tone  and  other 
characteristics,  2 1 9-20 ;  self- 
reliant  individual  work  the 
Scotch  key-note,  221;  com¬ 
munication  in  one’s  own  lan¬ 
guage,  221-2;  impressions 
caused  by  diversity  of  associa¬ 
tions  and  language,  222-3; 
common  ignorance  of  inner 
spirit,  223;  American  at  home 
in  Scotland  and  will  find  a  wel¬ 
come,  224-5 

American  system  of  education : 
The  dark  side  of  the  picture 
(F.  R.  Morrison)  14;  383-7; 
not  so  perfect  as  we  think,  383 ; 
the  primary  curriculum  occu¬ 
pies  excessive  time,  383 ;  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  fails  to  educate,  384— 
5;  illiteracy  in  Great  Britain 
and  America,  385-6;  enormous 
number  of  religious  sects,  386; 
our  terrible  criminal  statistics, 
386;  largest  expenditure  of 
money  on,  386;  low  standard 
of  public  taste  and  criticism, 
386-7 


American  universities  equal  to 
German,  save  in  philology  and 
medicine,  2:  39 

Ames,  Albert  Flintoft. — Gen¬ 
eralization  in  arithmetic,  4: 
389-90. — An  imperfect  correla¬ 
tion,  II :  182-3. — Interest  and 
the  transcendental  will,  ii: 

Amherst  College,  Admission  to, 
by  certificate  (M.  E.  Gates)  5; 
189-91 

—  Age  of  graduation  at,  1830— 
1900  (G.  Harris)  25:  525-7 

—  Experiment  in  college  govern¬ 
ment,  3;  162-7;  system  of  col¬ 
lege  government,  8:  449,  451 

—  Ine  Rufus  B.  Kellogg  Fellow¬ 
ship  at,  7;  103-4 

Anarchy,  educational.  Danger 
from,  5:  254 

Andrews,  Charles  McLean,  on  the 
value  of  history  for  moral  cul¬ 
ture,  5:  412 

Andrews,  Elisha  Benjamin. — 
False  and  true  in  criticism  of 
public  school  work,  21;  258-70. 
— ^Time  and  age  in  relation  to 
the  college  curriculum,  i:  133- 
46. — Resignation  of,  at  Brown 
University  offered,  14:  200—1; 
withdrawn,  31 1-2. — Unfitness 
of,  for  superintendency  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  207-8 

Angell,  James  Burrill. — B.  A. 
Hinsdale  (port.)  21:  185-7. — 
Introduces  the  study  of  teach¬ 
ing  at  Ann  Arbor,  19:  116-9. — 
On  the  diploma  system  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  ii: 
86-7 

Anglo-American  Vienna  Medical 
Association,  5:  368 

Animal  life  and  intelligence,  2; 
81-2 

Animals,  A  personal  knowledge  of 
the  habits  and  activities  of, 
needed  in  the  class-room,  i: 

329-31 

—  and  man.  The  fundamental 
difference  between,  20;  325 

Annals  of  mathematics,  24:  350 

.\nnapoHs  Naval  Academy,  Ex¬ 
hibit  of,  at  Chicago,  on  the  bat¬ 
tle-ship  Illinois,  7;  142 

Anniversary  educational  meetings 
of  1891,  2:  277-8 

Annuaire  de  V enseignement  pri- 
maire  (M.  Jost)  7'  annie,  1891, 
2:97-8 ; 1892, 3:402; 1894,  7:94 
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Anthropometrical  measurements, 
The  use  of,  in  schools  (W.  T. 
Porter)  ii:  126-33;  type  val¬ 
ues  and  central  values,  126—30; 
percentile  grades,  129;  the 
average  value  and  the  true 
type,  129-30;  two  physical 
grades,  130— i;  based  on  ratio 
between  weight  and  height, 
13 1 ;  list  of  other  articles  on 
child-study,  133  n 
Ape,  Relationship  of  man  with 
the  (J.  Fiske)  10:  340 
Apgar,  Austin  Craig. — Hutch¬ 
inson’s  (H.  N.)  Story  of  the 
hills,  4:  401—3 

Apperception,  i :  366-7 ;  clearly 
explained  (W.  T.  Harris)  5: 
417-422;  fully  defined  (W.  T. 
Harris)  10:  71-3;  must  con- 
stantlv  be  exercised  in  all  in¬ 
struction,  i:  248-9;  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  mental  assimilation,  11 ; 
44-6,  64—6 

Apperception,  Rooper’s  (T.  G.)  2: 
390-1 

Appleton's  school  physics,  edited 
by  J.  D.  Quackenbos,  2;  193 
Appointing  teachers,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  system  of  (F.  Burk)  25; 
76-81 ;  a  civil-service  examina¬ 
tion,  written  and  oral,  76-7; 
statistical  examination  of  the 
results,  78-80;  remarks,  80—1 
Apprentice  system.  Trades-union¬ 
ism  the  ruin  of  the,  6:  201 
Apprentices  to  be  kept  at  school, 
I  :  225  ;  to  be  taught,  3  : 

447-8. 

Apprenticeship  in  teaching  (W. 

H.  Payne)  2:  366-8,  480 
Arabic  figures  introduced  in  books 
on  arithmetic  and  algebra  in 
1202  by  Leonard  Febonacci,  i; 
232 

Arey,  Albert  L. — The  use  of 
text-books  in  teaching  element¬ 
ary  science,  2 :  69-7 1 
Argentine  Republic,  School  en¬ 
rollment  in  the,  5:  416 
Argumentation,  On  teaching  (G. 
J.  Smith)  14:  285-91;  three¬ 
fold  division  of  intellectual 
work,  285;  importance  of 
thought- training,  286;  proofs, 

287- 8;  direct  and  indirect, 

288— 9;  grouping  of,  290-1; 
preparing  thesis  or  brief,  291 

Aristotle’s  Ethics  and  Politics,  2; 
326. — The  Nicotnctchean  Ethics, 


translated  by  J.  E.  C.  Welldon, 

5:  300-1 

Arithmetic,  Course  in,  should  not 
be  shortened,  14;  383-4 

—  in  rural  and  village  schools  (D. 
E.  Smith)  13;  348-55;  how 
statistics  were  secured  from 
normal  schools,  348-9;  taste 
for  the  subject,  349-50,  352-3; 
relation  of  memory  to  success, 
351;  objectionable  methods  of 
teaching  3S4-S 

—  in  the  Report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Fifteen,  10;  282-9;  re¬ 
port  does  not  touch  the  vital 
issues,  283;  qualitative  not 
quantitative  in  the  mind  of  the 
child,  283-8;  how  a  child 
thinks  fractions,  285;  confus¬ 
ing  symbols  of  arithmetical 
language,  286;  two  theories  of 
procedure,  288-9 

—  No  mention  of,  in  primary 
schools  up  to  1581,  i;  232 

—  The  Regents’  examination  in 
(J.  L.  Patterson)  16:  278 

—  Relation  of,  to  elementary 
science  (W.  S.  Jackman)  5: 
34-51 ;  thought  and  form  stud¬ 
ies,  34-40;  isolation  of  num¬ 
ber  work  hurtful,  42;  dreary 
waste  of  subject-matter  in 
arithmetics,  42-3;  all  science 
must  be  mathematical  science, 
45 ;  collection  of  data  and  mak¬ 
ing  generalizations,  46;  modes 
of  comparison,  47;  problems  in 
the,  49-50 

—  Test  examples  in,  on  children 
from  seven  to  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  results  (J.  A.  Han¬ 
cock)  12;  262-8 

—  Time  wasted  in  teaching,  3; 

475 

—  without  quantity  (J.  A.  Mc- 
Lellan)  II.  74-80;  positions 
of  W.  T.  Harris  and  F.  L.  Burk, 
74-5:  an  arithmetic  without 
number  and  quantity,  75;  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  child  mind  different 
from  the  action  of  the  adult 
mind  questioned,  76-8;  how  a 
child  thinks  fractions,  78-80 

Arkansas,  Higher  education  in 
(A.  C.  Millar)  4;  77-9. — 

Meager  appropriation  for  train¬ 
ing  of  teaeWrs  in,  2;  160 

Arkansas  Normal  College  at 
Jamestown  and  the  Ph.D.  de¬ 
gree,  23:  429-30.  540 
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Armstrong,  Andrew  Campbell, 
J  R. — Philosophy  in  American 
colleges,  13:  10—22. — Philos¬ 

ophy  in  the  United  States,  10; 
i-ii. — Hyslop’s  (J.  H.)  Ele¬ 
ments  of  ethics,  10;  93-5  — 

Ladd’s  (G.  T.)  Philosophy  of 
mind,  10:  294-6. — Roger’s  (A. 
K.)  lirief  introduction  to  mod¬ 
ern  philosophy,  18;  196-8 
Armstrong,  Samuel  Chapman  (H. 
Welsh)  6;  105-25;  and  Phil¬ 
lips  Brooks,  105-6;  parentage, 
107;  missionary  training  in 
Hawaii,  107-9;  college  career, 
no— i;  war  services,  112-3; 
preparation  for  the  work  at 
Hampton,  114-7;  founding 
and  progress  of  Hampton,  117- 
22 ;  work  for  the  Indian,  122-4; 
value  of  his  life,  125. — Editorial 
note  on,  6:  99 

Army,  United  States,  Post-gradu¬ 
ate  instruction  in  the  (W.  H. 
Carter)  24:  433-9;  training 
at  West  Point,  433 ;  the  lyceum 
system  abandoned,  434;  offi¬ 
cers’  schools  at  all  military 
posts,  435-6;  various  schools, 
436-7;  the  Army  War  College, 

438-9 

Amauld  and  Lancelot’s  Port 
Royal  General  grammar,  6: 
486,  491 

Amauld  and  Nicole’s  Port  Royal 
Logic,  6:  486,  492 
Amauld’s  Memoir  >  t  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  classical  studies,  6:  486, 
489-90 

Arnold,  Thomas,  of  Rugby,  The 
educational  influence  of  (G. 
Smith)  4;  417-21;  reforms  at 
Rugby,  418;  elevated  the  call¬ 
ing  of  schoolmaster,  420 
Arnold’s  (Matthew)  A  French 
Eton,  5:  195-6;  Sohrab  and 
Rustum,  edited  by  Louise  M. 
Hodgkins,  i:  399-401 
Amold”s  (Sarah)  Waymarks  for 
teachers,  9:  408-12;  its  prac¬ 
tical  character,  409;  nature 
study,  409—10;  language  les¬ 
sons,  41 1 ;  on  reading,  412 
Arrowsmith,  Robert. — Harper 
(W.  R.)  and  Miller’s  (F.  J.) 
Mneid  and  Bucolics  of  Virgil, 
6:  510-2. — Harper  (W.  R.)  and 
Wallace’s  (J.)  Xenophon' s  Ana¬ 
basis,  6;  510. — Preble  (H.)  and 
Hull’s  (L.  C.)  Latin  lessons,  6 : 404 


Arrowsmith  (Robert)  and  Which- 
er’s  (George  M.)  First  Latin 
readings,  9;  201-2 

Art  and  literature — Why  they 
ought  to  be  studied  in  element¬ 
ary  schools  (W.  T.  Harris)  13: 
324-33;  the  province  of  aes¬ 
thetics,  324—5;  three  epochs  of 
art  and  poetry,  326—9;  sources 
of  study,  330-3 

Art  education  in  the  public 
schools  (J.  MacAlister)  i: 
313-27;  John  Fiske  on  the 
meaning  of  infancy,  313—4; 
training  children  for  noble  liv¬ 
ing,  314-5 ;  raising  the  national 
flag  over  school- houses,  315-6; 
enlarging  the  scope  of  educa¬ 
tion,  316-7;  preparation  for 
highest  order  of  citizenship, 
317-8;  art  to  have  a  new  de¬ 
velopment  in  America,  318-9; 
value  of  form  study  and  draw¬ 
ing,  319-20;  observation  and 
creation,  320-3;  the  beautiful 
the  end  sought,  323-4;  courses 
of  instruction,  directors,  and 
materials,  324-7 

—  The  place  of,  in  general  educa¬ 
tion  (j.  S.  Clark)  10:  331-51; 
acceptance  of  the  philosophy  of 
evolution,  331-2;  the  human 
soul  a  revelation  of  the  divine 
spirit,  332;  the  self-acting  spir¬ 
itual  entity,  333-6;  man  a 
creator,  hence  his  arts,  336—8; 
these  are  supreme  products, 
338-41 ;  the  environments  and 
aptitudes  of  every  child,  341-3 ; 
infancy  and  youth  a  special 
provision  for  development, 

343- 4;  the  best  education  the 
best  utilization  of  this  period, 

344- 6;  expression  and  crea¬ 
tion,  345;  training  the  child, 
346-7;  obstacles  to  art  educa¬ 
tion  and  how  to  surmount 
them,  348-51 

Art  element,  the,  in  education. 
Action  of  Supt.  Jones,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  in  regard  to,  15:  loi 

Art  in  secondary  education,  an 
omission  by  the  Committee  of 
Ten  (J.  S.  Clark)  7;  374-81 

Aschanvs  (Roger)  The  School¬ 
master,  2:  330 

Ashmore,  Sidney  Gillespie. — 
Peterson’s  (W.)  Cornelii  Taciti 
Dialogus  de  oratoribus,  7:  302— 
4 
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Asilo-Scuola,  The,  for  poor  de-  lege  in  the  twentieth  centuiw, 

fective  children,  at  Rome,  20:  53S~6;  The  Catholic  hign- 

285  school  movement,  336;  The 

Assimilation  of  new  facts,  3;  476  teaching  of  science  in  college. 

Associate  degree,  Pres.  Harper  on  336-7!  The  teaching  of  history 

the  proposed,  19:  412-5  m  college,  537-8;  The  teaching 

Association, according  to  Herbart,  of  English  m  college,  538;  Edu- 

II :  49-54;  ethical  value  in,  national  legislation  in  the  U.  S., 

138;  community  of,  2:  444-5;  S38-9;  resolutions  adopted, 

greater  in  women  than  men,  539-40 

448,  451;  Herbart  on,  i:  250;  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre¬ 
power  of,  in  infancy,  261  paratory  Schools  in  the  Middle 

—  Knowledge  from  the  stand-  States  and  Maryland,  Fifth  an- 

point  of  (T.  L.  Bolton  and  E.  nual  meeting,  Dec.,  1893,  at 

M.  Haskell)  15:  474-99;  er-  Columbia  College,  7:  95-7; 

rors  from  overlooking  differ-  Greek  or  a  modem  language, 

ences,  474-5;  errors  from  form  95-6;  work  of  the  preparatory 

and  color,  476-8;  lack  of  vari-  schools  in  English,  96;  com- 

ety  of  experience  in  pronuncia-  mittee  appointed  on  college  ad- 

tion,  479-80;  errors  in  hearing  mission  examinations  in  Eng- 

new  words,  480—2;  advantage  lish,  96;  412-3 

of  presenting  the  idea  before  — Sixth  annual  convention,  1894, 
the  word  is  given,  482;  two  at  Baltimore,  9;  96-9;  sum- 

words  so  associated  that  one  mary  of  program  and  papers, 

suggests  the  other,  483-4;  dif-  97-8;  committee  on  college 

ficulty  in  associating  terms  of  statistics  appointed,  98 

extension,  quantity,  and  qual-  —  Program  of  1895  meeting,  10: 
ity,  484-5;  synonym  of  un-  519 

familiar  term,  486;  from  func-  —  Ninth  annual  meeting  in  1895, 
tion,  motion,  or  sound,  486-8;  ii:  97-8 

similarity  of  function,  489;  — Tenth  meeting  at  Philadel- 

peculiaritics  of  definition,  490-  phia,  13:  90 
2  ;  errors  from  vivid  impres.sion  —  Meeting  of  1897  at  Vassar  Col- 
of  a  single  experience,  493 ;  par-  lege.  Theses  to  be  sustained,  14; 
ticular  names  to  all  individuals  414-6 

of  a  class,  493-4:  slight  sug-  —  Eleventh  annual  convention, 
gestion  of  reasoning,  494-6;  1897,  held  at  Vassar  College, 

errors  in  language  from  an-  15:  99-100;  resolutions  on  the 

alogy,  496-7;  one  or  more  college,  100 

attributes  perceived  stand  for  —  Resolutions  of,  on  a  joint 
the  object,  497  ;  sight  and  hear-  board  of  examiners,  19:  74 
ing  contribute  most  to  knowl-  —  Thirteenth  annual  meeting, 
edge,  498;  time  an  indispens-  Dec.,  1899,  19:  97-8;  plan  for 

able  factor  in  progress,  499  organization  of  examination 

—  Processes  of;  effect  of  repeti-  board,  20:  102-6 

tion  on  reproduction,  4:  318,  Association  of  Collegiate  Alum- 
320  nae.  Exhibit  of,  at  Chicago,  7; 

—  A  statistical  study  of  memory  138 

and  (J.  Jastrow)  2:  442-52  Association  of  Gorman  Philolo- 
Association  G<«ndrale,  L’,  des  fitu-  ffists  and  Schoolmasters,  Annual 

diants,  at  Bordeaux,  5:  366;  at  meeting,  1891  (K.  Hammer) 

Montpellier,  367  2:  254-6 

Association  of  American  Univer-  Association  of  Officers  of  New 
sities  organized,  19;  404-5 ;  sec-  England  Colleges, _  Memoran- 

ond  annual  meeting,  1901,  21:  dum  of  changes  in  the  pro- 

^^0-2  gram  of  New  England  grammar 

Association  of  Catholic  Colleges  of  schools,  5:  103-4 

the  U.  S.,  Third  annual  con-  Association  of  schools  and  col- 
vention,  1901,  21;  535-40;  ><'Kes  in  the  North  Central 

papers  read:  The  Catholic  col-  States  organized,  9;  526-7 
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Association  of  Southern  colleges, 
Steps  to  organize  an,  ii;  203 

Astrone,  Emma  Irene,  the  first 
woman  to  receive  a  degree  at 
University  of  Helsingfors,  8: 
482 

Astronomy,  American  contribu¬ 
tions  to,  6;  333. — Educational 
value  of,  5;  245 

Athletes  better  endowed  by  na¬ 
ture  with  heart,  lungs,  and  or¬ 
ganism  than  most  men,  2:  459; 
condition  of  men  who  aspire  to 
be,  460-5 

Athletics,  College  (W.  R.  Har¬ 
per)  24:  257-8 

—  and  heart  disease  (D.  A.  Sar¬ 
gent)  2:  452-66;  normal  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  heart,  454-5; 
effect  of  exercise,  455-8;  boat- 
racing,  457;  per  cent,  of  ath¬ 
letes  injured,  457-8;  condition 
of  oarsmen  in  after  years,  458- 
9;  athletes  better  endowed  by 
nature,  459;  average  physical 
condition,  460;  condition  of 
would-be  athletes,  460-2 ; 
causes  of  injury,  462-5;  fun¬ 
damental  requisites,  465-6 

—  Paternalism  in  (W.  R.  Bridg¬ 
man)  24:  398-406;  value  of 
the  self-developed  student  life, 
^98-9;  legitimate  objects  of 
inter-collcgiate  contests,  400 ; 
faculty  control,  400-1;  some 
objections  to,  401-3;  takes  the 
responsibility  from  where  it 
belongs,  402-3;  limitation  of 
inter-collegiate  sports  to  col¬ 
lege  departments,  404;  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  faculty  con¬ 
trol,  404-5 ;  clean  sport  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  ethics,  406 

Atkinson,  Fred  Washington, 
on  the  American  teacher  in  the 
Philippines,  25;  235-7. — Resig¬ 
nation  of,  as  general  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  in  the  Imilip- 
pines,  25:  239 

Atk  inson’s  (Fred  Washington) 
The  professional  preparation  of 
secondary  teachers  in  the  United 
States,  6:  306-7 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  School  organization 
of,  13;  240 

Atlas  of  the  world,  Rand  &  Mc¬ 
Nally’s  New  indexed,  5;  398-9 

Atom  of  scientific  theory, The,  17: 
*94-5  ... 

Attention,  Activities  of,  2:  17-9; 


Herbart’s  doctrine  of,  1 :  246-7; 
The  proeess  of,  4:  317,  321;  an¬ 
alysis  is  selective  attention, 
324 

Atwater,  Wilbur  Olin. — Alco¬ 
hol  physiology  and  superinten¬ 
dence,  20;  1-29 

Atwood’s  (George  Edward)  Stan¬ 
dard  school  algebra,  14;  297 
Auchmuty,  Richard  Tylden, 
founder  of  the  New  York  trade 
schools.  Death  of,  6:  201—2 
Augusta  (Ga.)  and  Richmond 
county.  The  school  organiza¬ 
tion  of,  1 1 ;  37 1-3 
Average  man.  The  outlook  for  the, 
in  a  non-competitive  society 
(A.  Shaw)  24;  109—34;  anx¬ 
iety  for  the  individual,  109; 
for  the  community,  110;  col¬ 
lege  or  business,  111-3;  the 
highly-trained  man,  114-8; 
knowledge,  skill,  and  character 
the  Ixjst  assets,  118;  problem  of 
personal  adjustment,  119-20; 
choice  of  a  profession,  121—5; 
agricul  ture ,  125-6;  co-opera- 
tive  work  of  the  future,  127-8; 
three  methods  of  future  con¬ 
trol,  129;  the  capitalist  and  the 
administrator,  129-30;  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  ideal  city,  131—4 
Ayres,  Milan  Church,  on  the 
college  and  the  newspaper,  6; 
18 

Azarias,  Brother. — The  prim¬ 
ary  school  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
i:  220-43. — West's  (A.  F.)  Al- 
cuin  and  the  rise  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  schools,  5;  499-501 
—  Brother  Azarias;  Patrick  Fran¬ 
cis  Mullany  (G.  E.  Hardy)  6: 
475-84;  birth  and  work,  475-6; 
his  books,  477-80;  articles  in 
magazines,  480-2 ;  personal 
character,  482-4 

Babbitt,  Eugene  Howard. — 
The  pedagogical  section  of  the 
Modem  Language  Association, 
7:  188-91. — Beresford- Webb’s 
(H.  S.)  German  historical  read¬ 
ing  book,  8:  188-9. — Thomas’ 
(Calv'in)  Practical  German 

frammar,  if.  92-4. — Paper  on 
English  pronunciation  of  the 
lower  classes  in  New  Yor’K,  13: 
^  3t2 

Babe,  A  new-bom,  can  supjiort 
itself  by  its  hands,  4;  316 
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Baccalaureate  degree,  Signifi¬ 
cance  of,  should  be  restored,  i : 
5 

Bache,  Alexander  Dallas,  first 
superintendent  of  schools  in 
this  country,  8:  463 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Enrich¬ 
ment  of  the,  3:  54-6;  relative 
importance  of  the,  falling  off, 
17;  506;  three  years  sufficient 
for  completing  the  course  for, 
506;  requirements  for  the, 
should  not  be  lowered,  i:  146 
Bachelor’s  degrees.  Reducing  the 
number  of,  to  one,  24;  256-7 
Backus,  Helen  Hiscock. — 
Langes’  (H.)  Higher  education 
of  women  in  Europe,  i ;  84-7 
Backus  (Truman  Jay)  and 
Brown’s  (Helen  D.)  Great  Eng¬ 
lish  writers,  2:  398-9 
Bacon,  Francis,  Debt  of  Comen- 
ius  to,  3:  218 

Bailey,  Henry  Turner. — Draw¬ 
ing  in  college  admission  re¬ 
quirements,  13:  456-62 
Bailey,  Liberty  Hyde. — Newer 
ideas  in  agricultural  education, 
20;  377-82 

Bain’s  (Alexander)  Education  as  a 
science,  4:  313 

Baird,  William. — The  classics  in 
modem  education,  23:  407-19. 
— Private  education  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  15;  439-50 — The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia,  12;  417-34 
Barer,  Franklin  Thomas. — 
Brown  (G.  P.)  and  De  Garmo’s 
(C.)  Elements  of  English  gram¬ 
mar,  21:  204-^;  Buehler’s  (H. 
G.)  Modern  English  grammar, 
206-7 ;  Kittrcdge  (G.  L.)  and 
Arnold’s  (S.  L.)  The  mother- 
tongue,  205-6 

Baker,  George  Pierce. — Inter- 
collegfiate  debating,  21:  244- 

Baker’s  (George  Pierce)  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  argumentation,  1 1 : 
286-^. — Specimen  briefs-,  and 
Specimens  of  argumentation,  7; 
399-401 

Baker,  James  Hutchins. — Edu¬ 
cational  v'alucs,  10:  209-17. — 
The  high-school  period,  9:  472- 
7. — Views  on  uniform  stan¬ 
dards  in  college  preparation,  9; 

157 

Baker’s  (James  Hutchins)  Ele¬ 
mentary  psychology,  i:  495-6 


Baker, Smith. — Fatigue  in  school 
children,  15:  34-9 
Baldwin,  Charles  Sears. — 
Bates’s  (A.)  Talks  on  writing 
English,  14;  173-5. — Hart’s  (F. 
M.)  Handbook  of  English  com¬ 
position,  10:  494-7. — Hill’s  (A. 
S.)  Principles  of  rhetoric,  ii: 
288-9. — Newcomer’s  (A.  G.) 
Elements  of  rhetoric,  17:  491-2. 
— Scott  (F.  N.)  and  Denney’s 
(J.  A.)  Paragraph  writing,  10: 
497. — Value  of  the  office  hour 
in  the  teaching  of  rhetoric,  8: 
290-3 

Baldwin’s  (James)  The  famous 
allegories,  6;  305-6. — Indus¬ 
trial  primary  arithmetic,  3: 
292-3. — Six  centuries  of  Eng¬ 
lish  poetry,  4:  501 
Baldwin,  James  Mark. — Bash¬ 
fulness  in  children,  8:  434-41. — 
James’s  (W.)  Principles  of  psy¬ 
chology,  i;  357-71 
Baldwin’s  (James  Mark)  Diction- 
ary  of  philosophy  and  psychol¬ 
ogy  (W.  H.  Davis)  24:  440- 
55. — Handbook  of  psychology, 
4;  301-3 

Baldwin,  Joseph  (J.  M.  Green¬ 
wood)  25:  292-3 

Baldwin’s  (Joseph)  Psychology 
applied  to  the  art  of  teaching, 
5  297-8 

Balfour’s  (Graham)  Educational 
systems  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  17;  188-9 
Ballagh,  James  Curtis. — The 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  22: 
323-4 

Balliet, Thomas  M. — City  school 
supervision,  2:  482-6. — Cut¬ 

ler’s  (C.  F.)  Primary  manual 
training,  4;  93. — 'The  time 
limit  of  secondary  education, 
25:  433-7 

Balliol  College,  Oxford,  24:  360-1 
Ball’s  (Francis  Kingsley)  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Greek,  24:  537 
Ball’s  (Walter  William  Rouse) 
Mathematical  recreations  and 
problems  of  past  and  present 
times,  4:  406 

Baltimore  Board  of  Education 
adopts  civil-service  reg^ulations 
in  appointment  and  promotion 
of  teachers,  15:  104 
Baltimore  City  College,  2:  41 
Baltimore,  New  board  of  school 
commissioners  in,  13:  207 
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Baltimore  School  Commission 
ousted  by  the  courts,  13;  516 
Bancroft,  Cecil  Franklin 
Patch. — Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ten  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  endowed  academy, 
7 ;  280—5  '•  they  could  not  ignore 
the  preparatory  schools,  281; 
nothing  could  do  the  secondary 
schools  more  good  than  the 
adoption  by  the  colleges  of  the 
committee’s  programmes,  282; 
the  report  will  strengthen  the 
preparatory  schools,  284 
Bancroft,  George,  at  Round  Hill 
School,  1 :  337-44 
Barbour,  Florus  Alonzo. — 
History  of  English  grammar 
teaching,  12;  487-507 
Bardeen,  Charles  William. — 
Educational  journalism :  an  in¬ 
ventory,  18:  281-4. — Educa¬ 
tional  legislation  for  New  York 
State,  18:  47-8. — Hinsdale’s 
(B.  A.)  Horace  Mann  and  the 
common-school  revival  in  the 
United  States,  15:  395-9. — The 
legal  definition  of  a  school,  i: 
374-7. — My  schools  and  school¬ 
masters,  22;  228-39. — The 

textbooks  of  Comenius,  3; 
223-6 

Bardeen’s  (Charles  William)  His¬ 
tory  of  educational  journalism 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  8; 
304. — The  taxpayer  and  the 
township  system,  3:  404-j 
Barnard,  Henry,  Plan  for  tne  re¬ 
lief  of,  3:  409-10;  death  of,  20: 

Barnard’s  (Henry)  publications 
once  more  available,  22:  533 
Barnard  Club,  The,  of  Providence, 
maintaining  a  scientific  course 
of  pedagogical  lectures,  5:  90 
Barnard  College  a  part  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  19:  410 
—  System  of  government  in,  20: 
476-8 

Barnes,  Earl. — Brebner’s  (M.) 
Method  of  teaching  modern 
languages  in  Germany,  16: 
287-9. — Compayr6’s  (G.)  In¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  child,  translated  •  by 
Mary  E.  Wilson,  507-8. — 
The  study  of  education  in  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  6:  360-3 
Barnes,  Earl  and  Mary  Shel¬ 
don.— Collections  of  sources  in 


English  for  history  teaching, 
*5;  33»-8 

Barnes,  Mary  Sheldon. — The 
teaching  of  local  history,  10: 
48 1 — 8 

Barnes’  (Mary  Sheldon)  Studies 
in  American  history,  6:  394—7 

Barricklo,  William  R.,  Service  of, 
on  state  Board  of  Education  of 
New  Jersey,  12;  103-4 

Barringer,  Paul  Brandon. — 
Negro  education  in  the  South, 

21:  233-43 

Bartholomew’s  (John  George) 
Physical  and  political  school 
atlas,  3;  93-4 

Bascom,  John. — The  Bennett 
law,  i:  48-52 

Bashfulness  in  children  M. 
Baldwin)  8:  434-41;  inhibi¬ 
tory  suggestion,  434;  at  first 
takes  on  the  positive  signs  of 
fear,  435;  overcome  by  social 
life  and  example  of  others,  435 ; 
the  bashful  three- year-old,  436; 
organic  bashfulness,  437;  the 
child  learns  the  “personal equa¬ 
tion,”  438 ;  the  subjective  stage 
in  his  sense  of  personality,  439; 
evidence  of  the  growth  of  the 
social  instinct,  440-1 ;  other 
articles  on  children,  441  n 

Bates’s  (Katherine  Lee)  English 
religious  drama,  7:  198—201 

Baths  in  public  schools,  14:  187— 
9;  initiated  in  Gottingen,  187- 
8;  forty  cities  have  them  at 
low  cost,  188;  proposed  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  ordered  for  Paul  Re- 
v'ere  schoolhouse,  188-9 

Baumann’s  (Johann  Julius)  Ein- 
fuhrung  in  die  Padagogik,  i; 
186-7 

Baumeister’s  (Karl  August) 
Handhuch  der  Erziehungs-  und 
Unterrichts-lehre  fur  hohere 
Schulen  (P.  H.  Hanus)  17:  37- 
56;  the  work  as  a  whole,  3^7; 
seope  and  plan  in  detail,  38—9; 
editor’s  introduction,  40-5; 
secondary  education,  40;  de¬ 
fense  of  classical  study,  40-2; 
reforms  of  the  Berlin  Confer¬ 
ence  of  1890,  42—3;  three 

classes  of  German  schools,  43; 
study  of  methods,  44 ;  a  glance 
into  the  future,  45;  Ziegler’s 
History  of  education,  v.  i.,  pt.  i, 
45-6;  Systems  of  secondary 
education,  v.  i.,  pt.  2,  46-7; 
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Baumeister’s  {continued.) 

General  theory  of  education,  v. 
2,  pt.  1.,  by  Dr.  Toischer,  of 
Pra^e,  disappointing,  47-8 ; 
Professional  training  of  sec¬ 
ondary-school  teachers,  by  Dr. 
Fries,  48-9;  Matthias’  Prak- 
tische  Padagogik  a  high-grade 
manual,  49-52;  moral  training 
and  discipline,  51;  the  school 
and  the  home,  51-2;  Dr. 
Schimmelpfeng' s  boarding-school 
questions,  52-4;  Kotelmann’s 
School  hygiene,  54-5;  vols.  3 
and  4  on  Methods,  56 
Bayerova,  Dr.  Anna,  received  de¬ 
gree  from  University  of  Zurich, 
473 

Bayeux,  Bishop  of,  in  1662  forbids 
schools  to  be  held  in  churches 
or  chapels,  i:  230' 

Beardshear,  William  Miller,  Death 
of,  24:  216 

Beardsley,  George. — English 
literature  at  the  colleges  and 
universities,  16:  185-91 
Beaurepairc,  C.  de  Robillard  de, 
public  instruction  in  diocese  of 
Rouen  before  1789,  i:  222 
Bedalcs  School  at  Hayward 
Heath,  near  Brighton,  for  boys 
and  girls,  21:  225-7  (pi.);  22; 
66-7 

Beers,  Henry  Augustin. — En¬ 
trance  requirements  in  English 
at  Yale,  3;  427-43.  512 
Beers’s  (Henry  Augustin)  History 
of  English  romanticism  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  17:  488-90 
Before  and  after.  Fundamental 
idea  of,  how  conveyed,  2:  22 
Belief  and  credulity  (J.  J  astro w) 
23:  22—40;  four  methods  of  fix¬ 
ing  belief ;  of  tenacity,  24-5 ;  of 
authority,  25-6;  of  inclination, 
26;  of  scientific  verification, 
26-8;  application  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  method,  29-33;  credulity, 
33-41;  Leo  Taxil  and  his  do¬ 
ings,  35-8;  Kaspar  Hauser,  38- 
40;  Christian  Science,  40-1; 
the  practical  arena,  41-9 
Bellei,  Giuseppe. — An  hour’s 
work  done  by  school-children, 
25: 364-86 

Belton’s  (John  Devoe)  Literary 
manual  of  foreign  quotations, 
1 :  398-9 

Beman  (Wooster  Woodruff)  and 
Smith’s  (David  Eugene)  Higher 


arithmetic,  15:  91;  Plane  and 
solid  geometry,  91 

Bemis,  Edward  Webster. — 
Steele’s  (Geo.  M.)  Rudimentary 
economics,  2;  202-3 

Benedict,  A.  L. — A  forgotten 
factor  in  medical  education,  15; 
79-81 

Bennett,  Charles  Edwin. — 
Greenough’s  (J.  B.)  Extracts 
from  Eutropius,  6:  397-9. — 
Harper's  Dictionary  of  classical 
literature  and  antiquities,  13; 
83-7. — “Reading  at  sight’’  in 
elementary  Latin  teaching,  12: 
269—70 

Bennett's  (Charles  Edwin)  Latin 
composition  for  secondary 
schools,  13:  192-4.  —  Latin 

grammar  and  Appendix,  10: 
404-5. — Teaching  of  Latin  and 
Greek  in  the  secondary  schools, 
22:  85-91 

Bennett’s  (Charles  Wesley)  His¬ 
tory  of  the  philosophy  of  peda¬ 
gogics,  7;  94 

Bennett  law  (Wisconsin),  Contro¬ 
versy  over  the  (J.  Bascom)  i: 
48-52,  53;  25:  240;  repeal  of 
the,  2:  158;  3:  514;  4:  136, 
408 

Beresford-Webb’s  (H.  S.)  German 
historical  reading  book,  8; 
1 88-0 

Bergen's  (Fanny  Dickerson) 
Glimpses  at  the  plant  world,  3: 

393-4 

Bergen,  Joseph  Young,  Jr. — 
Abbott’s  (A.  C.)  Hygiene  of 
transmissible  diseases,  20 : 
194-5. — Botany  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive  in  college  admission  re¬ 
quirements,  II :  452-64;  edi¬ 
torial  note  on,  517. — Grading 
inside  of  class  lines,  16:  81-3 

Berghaus’  (Heinrich  Karl  Wil¬ 
helm)  Physikalischer  Atlas,  5: 
301 

Bergstrom’s  experiments  in  sort¬ 
ing  cards,  9;  1 13-4 

Berlin,  University  study  at,  and 
at  Oxford  (S.  H.  Bishop)  15: 

Berlin  University,  The  Academic 
Senate  of,  asked  to  organize 
a  Volksthumliche  Hochschul- 
kurse,  13:  312 

Bernardo,  Dr.,  and  his  rescue 
work  in  Whitechapel,  22:  63- 
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Bertrand’s  (Alexis)  L’enseigne- 
‘ment  integral,  17:  97. — Les 
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closed,  121;  Cook  County  Nor¬ 
mal  School  secured  by  the  city, 
122;  opposition  to  Colonel  Par¬ 


ker,  122-4;  he  goes  to  the 
Teachers  College,  124;  the 
World’s  Fair  and  educational 
institutes,  1 24-5 ;  organizations 
of  teachers,  126-7;  coimcil 
system,  127;  superintendency 
of  Albert  G.  Lane,  127-8;  try¬ 
ing  situation  for  Dr.  Andrews, 
129-30;  Dr.  Harper  on  the 
Board,  130;  made  president  of 
the  Educational  Commission, 
13 1 ;  agitations  and  disturb¬ 
ances,  132-3;  question  of  pro¬ 
fessional  status  and  salaries, 
134;  report  of  the  Commission, 
135;  how  shall  the  work  of  the 
school  be  reconstructed,  136; 
reactionary  tendencies  of 
Mayor  Harrison  and  the  school 
board,  136-7 

—  (A.  H.  Nelson)  18;  398-405; 
the  Educational  Commission 
and  extract  from  their  r^ort, 
399-400;  condemned  by  y  W. 
Errant,  401;  the  Harper  Bill 
opposed  by  the  teachers  of 
Chicago,  402 ;  who  do  not  want 
perfection  in  the  administra¬ 
tion,  403 ;  extracts  from  reports 
of  the  school  board  for  1894-96, 

403- 4;  Mr.  Errant  as  a  critic, 

404- S 

Chicago  schools  (J.  M.  Green¬ 
wood)  21;  349-51 

—  Schools  and  politics  in,  17:  98- 
9;  Supt.  Andrews’s  indepen¬ 
dence  of  action,  99 

Chicago,  University  of.  Actual 
expenditures  for  year  ending 
June  30,  1899,  18:  520 

—  Problems  connected  with  the 
summer  quarter,  20:  430-1 

—  Scheme  of  student  govern¬ 
ment  in,  20:  480-3 

Child,  Three  years  in  the  life  of  a 
(M.  F.  Munro)  16;  367-77;  in¬ 
fluence  of  environment  in  Home 
for  Infants  for  first  three  years, 
367-8;  fear  of  new  surround¬ 
ings,  368-9;  love  of  music,  369; 
idea  of  personal  possession, 
369-70;  perception  of  color 
weak,  370;  dependence  on 
touch,  371 ;  her  first  experience 
of  a  river,  371;  inquisitiveness, 
372;  power  of  apperception  and 
reasoning,  372-3;  “but  what  is 
truf”?  373—4;  her  first  Christ¬ 
mas,  374-6;  how  a  correct  per¬ 
ception  is  acquired,  376-7 
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Child-growth,  Religious  periods  of  paper  to  show  the  child’s  point 
(O.  Chrisman)  16:  40-8;  five  of  view,  456 
periods  of  child-life,  40 ;  hered-  —  The  Congress  of  Experimental 
ity  and  environment,  40-1 ;  im-  Psychology  on,  7;  73-5 
portance  of  the  pre-natal  pe-  —  A  discussion  of,  from  Titchen- 
riod,  41 ;  religious  instinct  of  the  er’s  Primer  of  psychology,  15: 
child,  41-2;  implicit  faith  and  516-8 
love  of  childhood,  42 ;  pubescent  —  a  fad,  15:  413 
period  one  of  doubt,  43 ;  periods  —  for  superintendents  (H.  T. 
of  conversions,  44,  46;  adoles-  Lukens)  13:  105-20;  Dr.  Scud- 

cent  period,  45  ;  pubescent  pe-  der’s  Report  (1892)  on  the  seat- 

riod  the  most  important,  46-7 ;  ing  of  pupils,  105;  Dr.  Hart¬ 
time  for  religious  training,  48  well’s  (1894)  on  school  hygiene. 

Childhood,  Difficulty  of  knowing  106—7;  Supt.  Greenwood,  of 

and  guiding,  i;  152-4  Kansas  City,  on  development  of 

—  The  growth-processes  of,  an  boys  and  girls,  107 ;  Supt.  Han- 

imperfect  epitome  of  the  evolu-  cock,  of  Durango,  Colo.,  on  loss 

tion  of  the  species,  i;  255;  the  of  reasoning  power,  107-8; 

child  and  the  savage,  256  Supt.  E.  G.  Johnson,  of  Ando- 

Child-life,  Little  attention  g;iven  ver.  Mass.,  on  the  Play  School, 

to  systematic  study  of,  i:  153;  108-9;  Dr.  Spaulding,  of  Ware, 

what  education  should  do  for.  Mass.,  on  tests,  language  les- 

158  sons,  etc.,  109-10;  Supt.  Bal- 

Child  mind,  Records  of  observa-  liet,  of  Spring;field,  on  tests, 

tions  of  the,  desired  by  James  no;  co-operation  at  Worcester 

Sully,  6:  414-5  ,  with  Clark  Univ^ersity,  in; 

Child-study,  16:  74-7  several  state  reports  on  child- 

—  Aims  and  status  of  (E.  W.  study,  1 1 1-3 ;  Illinois  and  Iowa 

Scripture)  8:  236—9;  the  psy-  societies,  113;  Michigan  Man- 

chological  purpose  the  funda-  ucd  of  child-study,  113;  Supt. 

mental  one,  236;  the  statistical  Hoyt  on  defectives,  114;  Supt. 

purpose,  237 ;  the  personal  pur-  Griffith,  of  Utica,  114;  Supt. 

pose,  237-8;  work  already  done  Hancock  on  interesting  teach- 

and  list  of  authorities,  239  ers,  114—5;  Supt.  McClymonds, 

—  and  psychology  (G.  M.  Strat-  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  co-operating 

ton)  14:  132-9;  the  problem  of  with  State  University,  115; 

mind  not  simpler  in  children,  drawing  at  Cleveland,  and  a 

132-3;  art  studied  from  the  teachers’ story-telling  club,  n  5 ; 

higher  forms,  133;  mental  pro-  Supt.  Draper's  report  for  1894, 

cesses  of  children  interpreted  1 1 5-6 ;  work  feasible  and  desir- 

thru  movements  of  the  body,  able  for  superintendents,  on 

134-5;  temporal  order  of  sec-  health,  116;  sense-perceptions, 

ondary  mental  processes,  136-7 ;  1 1 6-7 ;  pedagogical  biographies 

many  mental  processes  come  and  special  reports,  1 1 7—8 ;  or- 

all  together,  136;  we  can  not  ganization  of  children’s  plays, 

apply  the  method  of  self-obser-  118-9;  a  genetic  curriculum, 

vation,  137-8;  must  be  bal-  119-20;  methods  of  teaching 

anced  by  study  of  the  mature  must  be  fitted  to  child-growth, 

mind,  139  120;  co-operation  with  educa- 

—  and  school  discipline  (W.  S.  tional  workers,  and  experiment 

Monroe)  14:  451-6;  punish-  schools,  120 

ments  in  accordance  with  the  —  Interest  in,  shown  at  the  con- 
child’s  sense  of  justice,  451;  gresses  at  Chicago,  6:  160-1; 

test  of  school  children  on  testi-  259 

fying  against  evil-doers,  451-6;  Child-study  monthly,  The,  10:  516 
tabulated,  452;  55  per  cent.  Child-study:  One  year  with  a  little 
those  who  would  have  told,  and  girl  (O.  Chrisman)  9;  52-71; 

their  reasons,  453-4;  45  per  acute  powers  of  hearing,  52—3; 

cent,  would  not  have  told,  and  sight,  53;  impressions,  53—4; 

their  reasons,  454-6 ;  purpose  of  acute  smell,  55 ;  taste  for  sweets. 
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Child-study  (continued) 

55-6;  for  ice,  56;  perpetual 
movement,  56-7 ;  three  func¬ 
tions,  to  eat,  sleep  and  play, 
57;  dreams,  58;  memory  dor¬ 
mant  in  sleep?  58-9;  imitation, 
59—60;  reasoning  power,  61; 
experimentation,  61-2;  lan¬ 
guage,  62-3 ;  growth  of  vocabu¬ 
lary,  64;  manifestations  of  fear, 
65-9;  rhythm,  69-70;  choice  in 
song  music,  71 

—  Practical  lines  of,  for  the 
teacher  (G.  W.  A.  Luckey)  14: 
340-7;  a  better  understanding 
of  human  nature,  340;  undi¬ 
rected  observations  of  parents 
and  teachers,  341;  the  normal 
method,  341;  the  intensive 
method,  covering  the  activities 
of  a .  single  child  for  several 
years,  342;  the  experimental 
method  of  the  specialist,  342 ; 
the  statistical  method,  342-3 ; 
personal  reminiscences  of  a 
class  of  adults,  343;  in  first 
number  of  Studies  in  education 
by  Earl  Barnes,  344  ;  within  the 
reach  of  every  teacher,  344; 
lack  of  originality  of  thought  in 
teachers,  344-5;  lack  of  pa¬ 
tience  to  do  intensive  work,  345 ; 
child-study  will  correct  '^th 
faults,  345-6;  how  to  begin  and 
to  proceed,  346-7;  list  of  prac¬ 
tical  subjects,  347 

—  Some  contributions  to  (M.  V. 
O’Shea)  13:  34-44;  enthusi¬ 
asm  in  the  subject,  34;  induc¬ 
tive  study  at  Clark  University, 
35;  A.  F.  Chamberlain’s  Chud 
and  childhood  in  folk-thought, 
35-8;  work  at  Worcester  Nor¬ 
mal  ^hool,  38-9;  Imitation  and 
allied  activities,  edited  by  E.  M! 
Haskell,  39-43 ;  Introduction  by 
E.  H.  Russell,  43-4 

Children,  Best  reading  for,  3;  203 

—  Exceptional,  in  school  (E.  H. 
Russell)  6:  431-42;  expedi¬ 
ents  in  management  of,  432; 
reports  on  special  cases,  432-5; 
analysis  01  reports,  436-7 ; 
points  in  treatment  of,  438-40; 
two  examples,  441-2 

—  in  factories.  Results  of  the 
half-time  system  on,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  6:  64-8;  the  education  of, 
restricted,  67 

—  Observations  of,  in  Pedagogical 


seminary,  12:  41 1;  Mr.  Lukens 
on  children’s  drawings,  41 1; 
Miss  Wiltse  on  child-study, 
4 1 1-3 ;  her  letter  in  reply,  13 : 104 

—  of  the  lower  East  Side  of  New 
York,  15;  41-4 

—  The  physical  expression  of,  to 
be  studied,  i  :  84 

—  The  psychological  study  of  (J . 
Jastrow)  i;  253-64;  growth 
and  habit  fundamental  facts  in 
education,  253;  biological  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  formative  period 
of  life,  255;  the  mental  pro¬ 
cesses,  256—7;  the  emotions, 
259-60;  the  reasoning  power, 
260;  association,  260-2;  the  re¬ 
ceptive  powers  in  advance  of 
the  expressive  ones,  262;  early 
growth  of  language,  263;  the 
imagination,  264 

—  Remodeling  (J.  M.  Green¬ 
wood)  20;  539-40 

—  Restriction  of  the  employment 

of,  4:  129  » 

—  Scientific  observation  of  in 
schools,  2;  376 

—  Study  of  the  development  of, 

4:  30-3 

Children’s  ability  to  reason  (J.  A. 
Hancock)  12:  261-8;  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  results  in  arith¬ 
metic,  261;  test  examples  and 
results,  262-8 

Children’s  building.  The,  at  the 
World’s  Fair,  Chicago,  7:  266 

Children’s  drawings.  Some  obser¬ 
vations  on  (J.  S.  Clark)  13; 
76-82;  based  on  Dr.  H.  T.  Lu- 
kens’  paper  in  Pedagogical  sem¬ 
inary  for  October,  1896,  76; 
their  delight  in  drawing  until 
the  sixth  or  seventh  year,  76-7 ; 
they  stop  from  inability  to  ex¬ 
press  their  ideals,  78-9;  their 
ideals  and  standards  should  be 
respected,  79—80;  drawing,  in 
education,  a  mode  of  art-activ¬ 
ity,  80  ;  they  need  help,  81 ;  and 
that  judiciously  planned,  82 

Children’s  minds.  The  ethical  con¬ 
tents  of  (F,  W.  Osborn)  8: 
143-6 

Child’s  mind.  The  problem  of  gen¬ 
erating  ideas  in  the,  2;  2-5 

Child’s  vocabulary,  A  (S.  Salis¬ 
bury)  7:  289-90;  correction  of 
a  statement  on,  by  Prof.  Laurie 
based  on  an  article  by  Max 
Muller,  289 
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Chilperic  orders  that  the  new  al¬ 
phabet  be  taught  the  children, 

i:  223 

China,  The  educational  edicts  of 
1901  in  (C.  M.  Lacey-Sites) 
25;  67—75;  the  edicts,  67;  civil 
service  examinations,  68;  mili¬ 
tary  examination  system,  69; 
education  abroad,  69-70;  the 
national  school  system,  70; 
wherein  the  new  plan  breaks 
with,  the  old,  71;  its  evolution, 
71-3;  the  Peking  University, 
72;  the  joint  memorial  of  the 
two  Yangtze  Viceroys,  73; 
establishment  of  schools,  74; 
the  printing-press,  75 

—  A  step  forward  in,  19:  515-8 

Chisholm  (George  G.)  and  Leete’s 

(C.  H.)  Longman’s  School  geog¬ 
raphy  for  North  America  (A.  B. 
Poland)  i  : 92-4 

Choate’s  (Isaac  Bassett)  Wells  of 
English,  4;  198-9 

Choate,  Joseph  Hodges,  given 
honorary  deg^ree  of  LL.D.  at 
Cambridge  University,  20:  212— 
3 

Chrisman,  Oscar. — One  year 
with  a  little  girl,  9;  52-71. — 
Oppenheim’s  (N.)  Development 
of  the  child,  16:  279-83. — Pai- 
dology,  the  science  of  the  child, 
15:  269-84. — Religious  periods 
of  child-growth,  16:  40-8. — 
Rowe’s  (S.  H.)  Physical  nature 
of  the  child  and  how  to  study  it, 
19:  87-9. — Shinn’s  (M.  W.) 
Notes  on  the  development  of  a 
child,  20:  192-4 

Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  24: 
36576.  369 

Christian  Brothers,  Educational 
work  of  the,  in  this  eountry, 
17:  31172 

—  Pupils  in  the  schools  of  the,  in 
France,  ii;  415 

Christine,  Queen,  on  education  in 
Pennsylvania,  8;  461 

Christmas,  Story  of  a  child’s  first, 
16:  374-6 

Chumming  and  antipathy.  Psy¬ 
chological  questions  for  investi¬ 
gation  of,  9:  527-8 

Church  and  State,  The  results  of 
separation  of,  2:  107-8 

—  disestablishment  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  4;  251 

—  the  dominating  power  in  liter¬ 
ary  life,  16:  35 


—  Primary  or  rural  school  held  in 
the,  in  the  12th  century,  i;  230 

Cincinnati  schools  Q.  M.  Green¬ 
wood)  21 ;  348-9 

Circle,  the,  and  its  diameter.  Ratio 
of,  6:  154 

Cities,  American,  Table  showing 
growth  of,  6:  4 

Citizen,  The  American  type  of,  23; 
494 

Citizenship,  Aids  to  good  (R. 
Jones)  ii:  233-44 

Ci^  History  Club  of  New  York, 
The  Half  Moon  Series  on  his¬ 
toric  New  York  to  be  pub¬ 
lished,  13;  100 

City  school  administration  (A.  P. 
Marble)  8:  154-68;  state  con¬ 
trol,  1 54-5 ;  an  ideal  city  school 
system,  156;  a  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  better  than  a  commis¬ 
sioner  and  council,  157;  compo¬ 
sition  and  appointment  or  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  board,  158-61;  the 
superintendent,  161-2;  licens¬ 
ing  and  appointment  of  teach¬ 
ers,  162-5 ;  work  of  instruction, 
165-6;  relations  of  superinten¬ 
dent  and  principals,  166;  courses 
of  study,  166;  conclusion,  167- 
8;  other  articles  on,  168  n 

—  Better  (T.  A.  De  Weese)  20: 
61-71;  a  perfect  system  not 
yet  devised,  61-2;  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  authority  in  the  super¬ 
intendent,  62;  Dr.  Andrews’ 
troubles  in  Chicago,  62-3;  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  small  elective  board 
in  Toledo,  63-4;  cities  where 
schools  are  tmder  control  of  the 
electorate,  65;  drift  towards 
small  school  boards,  65;  num¬ 
bers  on  the  boards  of  various 
cities,  66;  Buffalo  elects  super-' 
intendent  and  has  no  board,  66 ; 
Boston  system  works  well,  66; 
Philadelphia  has  a  dual  system 
and  friction,  67 ;  Cleveland  has 
a  council  of  seven,  a  director, 
and  supt.  of  instruction,  67 ;  the 
New  York' system  an  improve¬ 
ment,  67-8 ;  new  system  in  Bal¬ 
timore,  68;  and  San  Francisco, 
69;  Indianapolis  has  the  best 
system,  69-71 

City  school  boards,  Organization 
of  (J.  C.  Boykin)  13:  232-49;  a 
representative  city  system  out¬ 
lined,  232-3;  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  and  methods  of  selecting 
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City  school  boards  (continued) 
not  uniform,  233—4;  evils  of  po¬ 
litical  influence,  234-5;  a  self- 
perpetuating  close  corporation 
in  Savannah,  235;  chaotic  con¬ 
dition  of  the  laws  in  Washington, 
236;  public  opinion  the  princi¬ 
pal  factor,  235-6;  the  local  trus¬ 
tee  system,  237 ;  the  federal 
y^stem  of  Cleveland,  237-8;  the 
Denver  school  board,  238 ;  Bos¬ 
ton’s  complicated  history,  239; 
Buffalo  has  only  a  superinten¬ 
dent,  240;  Atlanta  city  council 
provided  a  school  board,  240; 
contrast  between  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul,  240-1 ;  control  of 
revenues  generally  vested  in 
city  council,  241-2;  various 
modes  of  selecting  superinten¬ 
dents,  242-4;  the  Cleveland 
plan,  243;  in  Washington,  244; 
selection  of  teachers,  244-5; 
tabular  epitome,  246-g 

Civic  duty.  The  teaching  of  (J. 
Bryce)  6:  167-83;  ig8;  what 
civisme  means,  168-9  ’<  the  home 
side  of  patriotism,  169;  party 
spirit,  170;  one’s  country's  in¬ 
terest  should  be  foremost,  1 7 1 ; 
personal  knowledge  of  details 
should  be  taken  advantage  of  in 
teaching,  172-4;  current  his¬ 
tory,  17.6;  interest-stimulating 
reading,  176-8 1 ;  indolence  a  foe 
of  democracy,  182-3;  editorial 
note,  198 

Civic  tolerance,  A  lesson  on  ne¬ 
cessity  for,  14:  515 

Civil  Constitution  of  the  clergy. 
The,  16:  37 

Civil  government,  Peterman’s 
(Alex.)  Elements  of,  2;  299— 

301 

Civil-servflce  reform  principles  in 
education  (L.  M.  Salmon)  25: 
348-55;  conservatism  in  pro¬ 
cesses  of  education,  348;  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  spoils  theory,  349; 
local  administration  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  the  politician,  350-1; 
some  of  the  results,  350-3; 
efforts  for  reform,  353-4:  good 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  field,  355 

Civilization,  What  is  our,  worth? 
22:  320-3 

Claghorn,  Kate  Holladay. — 
The  problem  of  occupation  for 
college  women,  15:  217-30 


Clapp,  Roger. — Cuban  teachers 
at  Harvard,  20;  230—40 
Clark,  John  Spencer. — Art  in 
secondary  education;  an  omis¬ 
sion  by  the  Committee  of  Ten, 
7;  374-81. — The  place  of  art 
education  in  general  education, 
10;  331-51.  —  Some  observa¬ 
tions  on  children’s  drawings, 
13;  76-82 

Clark,  Minne  Caroline. — Ethi¬ 
cal  and  practical  points  in 
teaching  English,  21;  485-96 
Clark,  Solomon  Henry. — Read¬ 
ing  aloud  in  the  public  schools, 
15:  255-68 

Clark’s  (Solomon  Henry)  Mental 
technique  and  literary  interpreta¬ 
tion,  16;  93-5 

Clark  University,  The  psycho¬ 
logical  department  of,  i :  62 
Class  distinctions  little  regarded 
in  public  high  schools,  2:  49 

—  system.  The,  in  the  graded 
schools,  18:  356-8;  a  successful 
substitute  for  the,  358-60 

Classes,  Part-time,  in  New  York 
schools,  24:  428-9 
Classical  antiquities.  Defects  of 
Seyfferts’  Dictionary  of,  2 :  290-2 
Classical  Conference,  The,  at  Ann 
Arbor  (A.  F.  West)  9:  499-503; 
summary  of  the  papers,  500-1 ; 
resolutions  on  a  six- year  course 
in  Latin  and  three  years  of 
Greek,  502  ;  Paul  Shorey  on  the 
classics  m modern  education,  503 
Classical  languages.  The  ^ace  of, 
in  modem  schools  (O.  Brown¬ 
ing)  3:  270-82  ;  the  early  study 
of  Latin,  270-2;  of  Greek,  272— 
4;  familiarity  with  probabili¬ 
ties,  276-7;  they  live,  278-9; 
the  study  of  modem  literatiue, 
278-82 

—  vs.  modem  science  (W.  H. 
Norton)  7:  it-25;  list  of  pre¬ 
vious  articles,  25  n 

Classical  studies  in  honour  of 
Henry  Drisler,  8:  299-301 
Classical  study.  How  to  make,  in¬ 
teresting  (H.  E.  Burton)  18; 
298-300;  25:  4q-6o;  by  variety 
of  method  and  constant  mental 
activity,  49;  those  who  belittle 
the  classics,  50;  student  atti¬ 
tude,  5 1 ;  hard  work  of  the  first 
year,  52-3 ;  make  clear  the  real¬ 
ity  of  what  is  read,  54-5;  ex¬ 
planation  and  illustration,  geog- 
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Classical  study  (continued) 

raphy  and  history,  54-8;  re- 
uire  less  quantity  and  intro- 
uce  electives  in  college  require¬ 
ments,  58-60 

Classicism,  The  letter  of,  without 
the  spirit,  10:  490—1 

Classics,  Educational  value  of, 
under  discussion  in  every  state 
in  Europe,  2;  173;  defended  by 
Alfred  Fouill6e,  175 

—  The  humanistic  and  the  scien¬ 
tific  study  of  the,  ii;  279-81 

—  Imagination  in  the  study  of 
the  (G.  Lodge)  22:  162-79: 
extraneous  means  of  arousing 
interest,  162-3 1  personality  and 
art  of  the  ancient  historian, 
164—5 1  from  the  point  of  view  of 
imiversal  history,  166-7;  we 
must  thus  interpret  Ca;sar’s 
Commentaries  and  the  Annals 
of  Tacitus,  167;  dramatic  style 
and  art  of  Livy,  168-70;  the 
heroic  element  in  Xenophon 
and  CcEsar,  170;  on  every  page 
of  Cajsar  a  picture,  of  Xenophon, 
a  scene,  17 1-2;  the  OaAarra 
scene  in  Xenophon,  172;  Han¬ 
nibal  on  the  Alps,  172-3  ;  object 
of  the  speech,  173-4;  imagina¬ 
tive  interpretation  of  the  lin¬ 
guistic  form,  174-8;  sympathy 
and  close  attention  needed., 
178-9 

—  in  modem  education  (W. 
Baird)  23:  407-19;  the  passing 
of  the  classics,  407-8;  argu¬ 
ments  against,  408-9;  were  our 
fathers  so  hopelessly  wrong? 
409;  foster  clearness  of  thought 
and  concentration  of  attention, 
410;  translation  as  a  means  for 
forming  style,  41 1  ;  Shakspere 
and  other  masters  of  literature, 
orators  and  statesmen,  412-4; 
impossibility  of  translation, 
415-7;  not  morally  corrupting, 
417;  enduring  value,  418-9 

— the  key  to  every  form  of  good 
literature,  10;  226 

—  Legitimate  helps  in  the,  for 
sale,  20;  429 

Clay  modeling  studies  to  be  dis¬ 
continued  in  Chicago  schools, 
5;  306 

Clay,  Use  of,  in  schools  '(W.  H. 
Maxwell)  2:  264;  danger  from, 
investigated,  267;  reports  on, 
268—70 
3 


Clearness,  Herbart  on,  i:  250 

—  and  association,  ii ;  49-54 

Clement,  Willard  K. — The 

Northwestern  state  university 
and  its  preparatory  school,  17: 
154-63 

Clement  s  (William  Henry  Pope) 
History  of  the  Dominion  of  Can¬ 
ada,  16;  196 

Clergy,  The,  and  the  national 
schools  in  France,  2:  171;  si¬ 
lence  of  their  deputies,  172 

Cleveland,  O.,  Attempt  to  oust 
Supt.  Jones  at,  20;  212 

Cleveland,  O.,  Change  of  school 
board  organization  in,  6:  9-12; 
necessitates  close  attention  to 
all  the  business  interests  of  the 
schools,  1 3 ;  plan  very  nearly 
ideal,  15 

—  Hint  to  director  Bell  of,  on 
removing  Supt.  Jones,  20:  540 

—  The  so-called  federal  system  of 
school  organization  in,  13:  237— 
8 ;  superintendent  of  schools  nas 
absolute  control,  243 

Clews,  Elsie  Worthington. — 
Field  work  in  teaching  sociol¬ 
ogy  at  Barnard  College,  20: 
159-69 

Clifford,  Walter  Kingdon,  on  Eu¬ 
clid,  6:  145;  on  elliptic  space, 
150;  on  change  in  length  thra 
change  of  locality,  156 

CoAR,  John  Firman. — The  study 
of  modem  languages  and  litera¬ 
tures,  25;  39-48 

Cockerell,  Theodore  Dru  Ali¬ 
son. — Another  socialist  view  of 
education,  15:  292. — The  use  of 
higher  education,  17:  86—7;  Dr. 
Harris’  Reply,  88 

Cock-fighting  a  school  sport,  i: 
240;  school-master  had  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  cock,  241 

Co-education  in  Boston  public 
schools  (L.  P.  Hopkins)  i  :  46- 
8;  arguments  against,  4677; 
arguments  for,  in  the  majority 
report,  47-8 

—  in  high  schools,  2:  130 

—  in  the  early  mral  schools,  1 : 
230 

—  in  the  United  States  (A.  S. 
Draper)  25:  109-29;  the  policy 
of,  overwhelming  in  America, 
109—10;  historic  evolution  of 
the  schools,  iix-3;  legal  rights 
of  women,  1 1 2—4 ;  the  best  that 
the  schools  can  give,  114; 
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Co-education  the  United  States  College,  The,  the  distinguishing 
(continued)  feature  of  American  education, 

woman  must  have  the  same  4:  220 

educational  rights  as  man,  1 1 5 ;  College  admission,  by  certificate, 
in  elementary  and  secondary  Advantages  of,  i:  175 

education,  1 15-6;  college  pri VI- - Numerous  difficulties  of, 

leges  for  women,  116—7;  4e-  6:  227-32 ;  weight  of  opinion  in 

nominational  institutions,  117-  favor  of,  308 
8;  state  universities  and  na-  —  by  diploma.  Origin  of,  6; 
tional  land-grant  institutions  234;  advantages  of,  237;  dan- 

all  co-educational,  118-21;  gers  of,  239 

Stanford  University,  12 1-2;  at  — by  examination.  Advantages 
the  University  of  Chicago,  1 23—  and  disadvantages  of,  6 :  223—7  > 
5 ;  no  general  reasons  for  separa-  weight  of  opinion  opposed  to, 
tion  of  the  sexes  in  education,  308 

125- 6;  the  charge  of  ostracism - and  by  certificate,  4;  413- 

on  the  part  of  men  students,  15 

126- 8;  there  are  some  women- - The  rating  of  studies  in 

haters  and  barbarians,  1 28 ;  the  (E.  H.  Hall)  13;  417—28; 

greatest  good  to  be  attained  methods  in  use  at  Harvard, 

thru  the  best  possible  education  table  and  explanation,  418—20; 

for  both,  129  table,  420-1;  statistics  of  stud- 

Cognition,  feeling  and  will,  10;  ies  and  time  given  to  them, 

153-6  422-4;  bases  for  rating  and 

Cogswell,  Francis,  on  “The  Cam-  methods,  425—8;  discussion, 

bridge  experiment,”  5:  410  443,  445,  453;  462-3;  (C.  W. 

Cogswell’s  (Francis)  Lessons  in  Eliot)  465-6 

number  for  primary  schools,  i :  —  First  requirements  for,  at  Har- 

302-3  yard,  2:  43 

Cogswell,  Joseph  Green,  at  Round  — A  new  method  of  (D.  O.  S. 

Hill  School,  1 :  337-44  Lowell)  24:  338-45 ;  disadvan- 

CoHN,  Adolphe. — Fouill6e’s  (Al-  tages  of  the  present  examina- 

fred)  Les  itudes  classiques  et  la  tion  plan,  338-41 ;  many  Fresh- 

dSmocratie;  La  France  au  point  men  never  become  Sophomores, 

de  vue  moral ;  Psychologic  du  342 ;  admit  free  and  require  a 
peuple  frangais,  21  ;  200-3  —  deposit,  343-5 
Paul  Janet,  18;  502-4  —  Tne  problem  of,  21:  104-7 

Colburn’s  (Warren)  Intellectual  See  also  College  entrance  re- 

arithmetic  upon  the  inductive  quirements 

me/fcod,  1 :  507-9  ; — Effect  of  the  College,  The  American,  and  the 
publication  of,  5;  437  gymnasium  or  the  lyc6e,  6;  199 

Colby’s  (Charles  William)  Selec-  College  and  University  Council, 

lions  from  the  sources  of  English  A,  created  in  Pennsylvania,  1 1 : 
history,  22:  201-4  415 

Colchester,  Roberts  &  Co.,  of  College  and  university  in  the 

Tiffin,  Ohio,  20:  107-8,  429  United  States  (C.  Gross)  7: 

•  Cole,  Charles  W. — The  New  26— 32 ;  original  research  work  in 

York  compulsory  education  colleges,  27-8;  co-ordination  of, 

law,  8;  391-2;  fines  for  remiss-  becoming  more  complete,  29; 

ness  of  parents,  392  more  g;raduate  scholarships  and 

Cole’s  (Charles  W.)  Choice  read-  fellowships  needed,  30;  college 
ings,  4:  198  professors  should  encourage 

Colgate,  James  Colby. — The  university  attendance,  31;  list 

rights  of  donors,  23:  203-9  of  previous  articles  on  the  gen- 

CoLLAR,  Wm.  Coe. — The  action  of  eral  subject,  32  n. 

the  colleges  upon  the  schools,  2 :  —  and  university,  the  terms, 

422-41  Shall,  the  State  restrict  the  use 

Collar  (Wm.  Coe)  and  Daniell’s  of  (A.  S.  Draper)  24:  10-22; 

(Moses  Grant)  First  Latin  book,  importance  of  these  institu- 

9:  201-2  tions,  lo-ii;  the  New  York 
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College  and  vmiversity  (continued) 
law,  11-12;  spurious  degrees, 
1 2 ;  ignorance  and  cupidity,  13- 
4 ;  the  police  power,  1 5-7 ;  our 
educational  systems  state  sys¬ 
tems,  17-8;  power  of  the  State 
to  promote  and  restrict,  1 9—2  2 ; 
decision  of  Supreme  Coiirt  of 
Ohio  on,  100—3 

College  Association  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland,  meeting 
at  Swarthmore,  5:  90—1;  name 
changed,  91 

College  attendance  and  business 
depression.  University  officers 
on,  t»:  405-8;  513;  8:  501-12 

College  catalogs.  Uniformity  in 
(E.  G.  Dexter)  25;  206 

College  course.  Length  of  the  (N. 
M.  Butler)  24:  508-13;  ex¬ 
cludes  none,  i;  143 

—  The  objections  to  a  shorter  (E. 

.  Goodwin)  25;  21-7;  the 
achelor’s  degree  will  be  de¬ 
graded,  2 1 ;  the  small  colleges 
will  be  ruined,  21-2;  liberal 
education  will  be  lessened, 
idealism  will  be  displaced  by 
commercialism,  22-6;  the 
shorter  curriculiun  for  training 
workers,  23;  the  age  of  college 
graduates,  23-4;  effect  of  the 
two-years’  course,  24-5;  more 
boys  would  go  to  college,  25-6; 
that  maturity  of  culture  will 
not  be  attained  untrue,  26—7 

—  Shortening  the,  negatived  by 
Harvard  Overseers,  2 :  80 ;  prog¬ 
ress  towards,  3;  56 

—  should  be  a  culture  course,  1 ; 
109 

—  A  two- years’.  Pres.  Harper  on, 

IQ:  I— g 

College  curriculum.  Changes  in  to 
meet  the  need  of  the  times,  4: 
331;  history,  economics  and 
statistics  made  studies,  332 

—  Decadence  of  the  fixed,  i;  144 

—  Shortening  the  (D.  C.  Gilman) 
1 :  1—7 ;  reference  to  articles  on, 
2;  reasons  for  and  objections 
to,  3—4;  the  dissatisfaction,  4; 
attempts  to  repair  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  4-5;  remedial  agencies 
suggested,  5-7 

—  Time  and  age  in  relation  to  the 
(E.  B.  Andrews)  i;  133-46; 
shortening  not  a  step  m  ad¬ 
vance,  133;  influence  of  the 
British  universities,  133-4;  de¬ 


mand  from  law  and  medical 
schools,  135;  age  of  college 
graduates  not  increasing,  135- 
7;  trouble  lies  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  education,  136;  sec¬ 
ondary  education  must  be  im¬ 
proved,  138-9;  early  specializ¬ 
ing  a  curse,  139;  broad  culture 
needed,  140-1 ;  influence  of  col¬ 
lege  environment,  142;  diminu¬ 
tion  of  college  students,  144;  an 
elective  curriculum,  144-5;  re¬ 
quirements  for  A.B.  degree 
should  not  be  lowered,  146 

College  discipline  (A.  S.  Draper) 
13:412-4 

College  education — Does  it  pay 
(H.  E.  Kratz)  17:  297-9;  Prof. 
Jones’s  article  in  November 
(1898)  Forum,  297;  canvas  of 
533  leading  men  of  South  Da¬ 
kota,  298-1) 

—  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to 
practice  of  law  and  medicine,  2: 

College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  for  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland  (N.  M.  Butler)  19: 
68-74,  97-8;  plan  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  20;  102-6;  organized,  535— 
6 

—  Colleges  and  scientific  schools 
of  New  England  invited  to  en¬ 
ter  the,  22:  531-3 

—  Document  no.  i,  on  origin, 
purposes  and  policy,  21 :  104-5; 
based  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  committees  of  Ten  and 
Fifteen,  105-7 

—  First  annual  report  of  the  sec¬ 
retary  on  the  examinations  of 

1901  (N.  M.  Butler)  22:  264- 
96;  organization,  264-5;  publi¬ 
cations,  265-6;  administration, 
266-8;  list  and  work  of  the  ex¬ 
aminers,  268-71;  statistical 
tables,  272-8;  list  and  work  of 
the  readers,  278-82;  results  of 
the  examinations  ivith  tables, 
283—5 ;  financial  statement,  286— 
91;  policy  of  the  Board, 
291-3;  co-operation  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  293-6;  conclu¬ 
sion,  296 

—  Second  annual  report  of  the 
secretary;  the  examinations  of 

1902  (T.  S.  Fiske)  24:  271—308; 
organization,  271;  resolutions 
changing  name,  271-2;  publi¬ 
cations,  272-3;  administration. 
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College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  {continued) 

273-6;  new  examination  sub¬ 
jects,  276-7;  list  and  work  of 
the  examiners,  277-9;  ^he  ex¬ 
aminations,  280;  statistical 
tables,  280-94 ;  list  and  work  of 
the  readers,  295-9;  results  of 
the  examinations,  299-301;  fi¬ 
nancial,  301-4;  policy  of  the 
Board,  304-7  ;  conclusion,  307- 
8 

—  Note  on  the  examinations  held 
in  1901,  22:  216 

—  Proposal  to  establish  a,  19. 
72;  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland, 

74;  97-8 

—  Success  of  the,  24:  247-8 

College  entrance  examinations. 

Influence  of,  on  the  secondary 
schools,  $;  390;  formerly  a  test 
of  memory,  now  of  acquired 
power,  390—1 

—  Pettiness  of  some,  3:  513 

—  Resolutions  on  division  of,  19; 

471 

>College  entrance  history,  see  Col¬ 
lege  entrance  requirements  in 
history 

College  entrance  requirements  (C. 
H.  Keyes)  19;  59-67;  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten  of  N.  E. 
A.  on,  59-67;  limitations  of 
elective  system,  60;  uniformity 
in  courses  of  study  recom¬ 
mended,  61-2;  fewer  courses 
recommended,  62-3;  discus¬ 
sion  confined  to  the  college- 
preparatory  functions  of  the 
school,  63-4;  a  longer  day  for 
the  secondary  school,  64;  uni¬ 
formity  in  secondary  education 
impracticable,  65 ;  endorsement 
of  the  courses  formulated,  65-7. 
— Uniform  requirements,  with 
a  joint  board  of  examinere  (N. 
M.  Butler)  68-74;  evils  of 
atomism,  68-70;  difference  in 
subjects  required  and  in  topics 
under  subjects,  70-1 ;  proposal 
for  a  uniform  series  by  a  joint 
board  adopted  by  Columbia 
faculty,  70-t ;  proposal  to  and 
action  by  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland,  72-4 


—  (A.  L.  Lowell)  ii:  468-72; 
the  classics  not  the  only  gate¬ 
way  to  education,  468 ;  univer¬ 
sities  should  teach  elementary 
courses,  470;  a  freedom  about 
collegiate  instruction,  471-2. — 
Articulation  of  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  of  the  educational 
system  (N.  S.  Shaler)  472-5; 
educative  effects  of  war,  472-3  ; 
a  Jacob’s  ladder  of  education, 
474;  secondary  school  teachers 
and  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  475. — Conclusions  on, 
reached  by  the  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege  conferences,  494-501 

—  Alternatives  for  Greek  allowed, 
4:  228 

—  Are  the  present,  too  great  in 
quantity?  (J.  C.  Mackenzie) 
12:  252-60;  sha^  differences  of 
opinion,  253;  high  schools  and 
fitting  schools,  254;  the  higher 
and  secondary  education  for 
the  masses,  255;  collegiate  edu¬ 
cation  must  be  democratized, 
256;  are  teachers  satisfied  with 
their  work?  257-8;  age  of  en¬ 
trance,  258-9;  better  early  and 
home  fitting,  260 

—  at  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University,  4;  2 

—  Botany  as  an  alternative  (J. 
Y.  Bergen)  ii:  452-64;  dis¬ 
parity  in  capacity  of  a  student, 
452-3;  statistics,  454-5;  Fara¬ 
day  and  Darwin,  455;  few  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  equipped  for 
biological  work,  456-7;  case 
different  with  botany,  457-60; 
trains  the  power  of  observing, 
461-2:  plausible  objection  to 
biological  requirements,  462-3. 
— Discussion  (C.  B .  Davenport) 
study  of  zoology  and  botany 
develops  an  interest  in  nature 
and  a  valuable  training,  464-6; 
correlation  of  work  in,  46^7; 
admission  requirements  in  Chi¬ 
cago  University,  467 

—  Conclusions  as  to  uniform, 
reached  by  the  conferences  held 
at  Columbia  College.  February, 
1896,  II :  494-501;  Latin,  494- 
5:  Greek,  495-6;  Mathematics, 
496—7;  German,  497-8;  French, 
498-9;  History,  499-501 

—  Conditions  of,  2:  314-6 

—  Conferences  on,  called  by  Pres. 
Low,  1 1 :  305—7 :  members,  306—7 
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College  entrance  requirements 
(continued) 

—  Endless  diversity  of  (W.  C. 
Collar)  2;  426-34 

—  The  Harvard  reform  in  (A.  B. 
Hart)  18:  263-80;  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  University,  263— 
4 ;  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Ten,  264-5;  question  care¬ 
fully  discussed,  265;  history  of 
changes,  266-7  •  three  elements 
of  difficulty  in  entering  Har¬ 
vard,  267-8;  comparison  of  old 
and  new  lists  of  entrance  sub¬ 
jects,  268-70;  required  and  op¬ 
tional  studies  tabulated,  270-1 ; 
the  long  debate,  271-4;  Greek 
no  longer  held  to  be  essential 
274;  prescriptions  and  alterna¬ 
tives,  275-6;  for  entranee  to  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
277-8;  main  advantages  of  the 
new  system,  279-80. — Discus¬ 
sion  on,  500-1 

—  in  English  (H.  S.  Pancoast)  3: 
132-44;  a  new  study  in  boys’ 
schools,  133;  ignore  the  histori¬ 
cal  development  of  literature, 
134;  arranged  with  no  thought 
of  sequence  or  congruity,  135; 
importance  of  the  historical 
continuity  of  literature,  136; 
defeets  of  the  present  lists,  138 ; 
selections  suggested,  130; 
should  be  parallel  with  the 
study  of  English  history,  141; 
compel  desultory  reading,  144; 
reasons  for  no  entrance  require¬ 
ments  in  at  Yale,  427-43 

- Grammar  sehools  must  lead 

in  any  change  in  (J.  E.  Rus¬ 
sell)  4:  74-7 

- Report  of  the  Conference 

on,  8:  176-8;  editorial  note  on 
the  value  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions,  204-8 

—  —  The  Report  on  (F.  N. 
Scott)  20:  289-94  ;  commended 
for  simplifying  the  English 
course  in  secondary  schools, 
289  ;  recommends  study  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  and  eomposition 
side  by  side,  290;  evades  the 
just  difficulties  of  the  task, 
291—2;  its  dogmatism,  292-3; 
leaves  the  heart  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  untouched,  293;  relation  of 
English  teaching  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  ends  of  education,  293-4 

—  in  French  and  German  (H.  S. 


White)  ig;  143-^2;  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Twelve,  143-4; 
value  of  the  modem  languages 
in  secondary  education,  144; 
ability  to  converse  in,  145-6; 
methods  of  teaching,  146-51; 
preparation  for  teaching,  1 5 1 ; 
teaching  in  the  lower  grades, 

152 

—  in  history  (A.  B.  Hart)  10: 
417-29;  resolutions  of  the  N. 
E.  Assoc,  of  Colleges  and  Pre¬ 
paratory  Schools,  4 1 7-8 ;  report 
of  the  Conference  of  Five,  418; 
its  fundamental  prineiples,  419; 
minimum  and  maximum  time 
of  study,  420;  model  programs, 
421 ;  researeh  for  ehildren,  422; 
written  work,  423-4;  colleges 
asked  to  treat  history  as  a  sub¬ 
stantial  subject,  424;  better 
teaching  in  history  required, 
425;  relations  between  colleges 
and  high  sehools,  425-6;  where 
is  the  time  to  be  found,  426-7; 
the  training  methods,  427  ;  lack 
of  trained  teachers,  428;  hand¬ 
ling  the  written  work,  429 

- Conferenee  on.  Vote  of,  en¬ 
dorsing  the  scheme  of  the  New 
York  Conference,  13;  518-9 

- Unity  in  (Lucy  M.  Salmon) 

12:  151-68;  preliminary  report 
of  the  New  York  Conference  of 
1896,  1 5 1-2;  comnarison  with 
the  report  of  the  N.  E.  Assoc, 
of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools,  153;  natural  cleavage 
as  regards  subjects  and  meth¬ 
ods,  1 54-5 ;  starting-point,  biog¬ 
raphy,  155—7;  second  step, 
families,  cities,  localities,  157-9; 
city  or  locality  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  159;  transition  easy  to  the 
nation  and  the  world,  160; 
state  and  college  interruption 
of  the  natural  eourse,  160;  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  concentric  circle 
division  to  teacher  and  pupil, 
161 ;  cleavage  of  method,  161-4; 
imagination  and  accumulation 
of  facts,  162-3;  arrangement, 
classification  and  meaning  of 
the  facts,  163-4;  reasons  for 
study  of  general  history,  165-8 

—  in  science  (R.  S  Tarr)  12:57- 
64;  training  and  imparting  in¬ 
formation  at  the  same  time,  57; 
a  continuous  system  from  prim¬ 
ary  to  graduate  departments. 
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College  entrance  requirements 
(continued) 

58;  college  teachers  of  science 
giving  elementary  instruction, 
58;  science  instruction  in  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  inadetiuate,  59; 
teachers  not  properly  trained, 
60 ;  we  must  have  real  rational 
science  study  for  two  or  three 
years,  61 ;  school  to  select  which 
one  of  the  sciences  it  would 
teach,  62;  a  fairly  rig^d  course 
should  be  required,  63;  co¬ 
operation  of  college  and  second¬ 
ary-school  teacher  necessary, 
64 

—  The  modern  languages  as  an 
alternative  in  (C.  H.  Grand- 
gent)  1 1 :  433-43 ;  the  belief 
that  the  college  is  for  the  chosen 
few,  433-4;  a  continuous  course 
needed  from  kindergarten  to 
university,  436 ;  adjustment  be¬ 
tween  requirements  and  courses 
of  school  study,  437;  shall 
French  and  German  be  substi¬ 
tutes?  437-8;  Boston’s  eight 
English  high  schools  do  not  fit 
for  Harvard,  439;  the  college 
must  offer  a  choice  of  subjects, 
440;  all  topics  made  “college  ' 
studies”  would  hav'e  better  in¬ 
struction,  440-1 ;  French  in 
grammar  schools  a  success, 
441-2 ;  begin  German  also,  442- 

— Discussion  (M.  H.  Morgan) 
reek  a  natural  part  of  a  boy’s 
education,  444;  the  Harv’ard 
mathematical  substitute,  444- 
S;  a  chronological  absurdity  to 
put  modem  before  ancient  lan¬ 
guages,  446. — Discussion  (J. 
Sachs)  we  must  make  the  mod¬ 
em  as  valuable  as  the  classical 
has  been,  448 ;  secondary  study 
should  be  of  masterpieces,  448- 
So;  teachers  should  be  guides  as 
in  Germany,  4 si 

—  The  reform  of  (W.  Farr  and) 

10:  430-44;  success  of  the 

movement  for  English^  430;  re¬ 
quirements  at  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton,  and  Columbia,  431- 
3;  an  unreasonable  diversity, 
434-5;  lack  of  uniformity,  436; 
idiosyncrasies  of  examiners, 
437;  no  uniform  standard  of 
enforcement,  437-8;  distrust  of 
college  examinations,  438 ;  they 
attempt  too  much,  439:  work 


of  secondary  education  ham¬ 
pered  by  these  defects,  440; 
remedies  suggested,  440-2 ; 
ag^italion  for  uniformity  neces¬ 
sary,  443-4  ;  and  legislation,  444 

—  Reform  of  (A.  F.  Nightin¬ 
gale)  14;  34-44;  not  so  vital  to 
the  college  as  to  the  secondary 
school,  35;  growth  from  above 
from  college  to  private  school, 
36;  the  public  high  schools  de¬ 
mand  a  fair  field,  36;  language 
study,  37-9;  eclecticism  m 
courses  01  study,  39-40;  Har¬ 
vard,  Cornell  and  Vassar,  40-1 ; 
discussed  at  educational  gath¬ 
erings,  41-3;  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  assisted  by  a  committee 
of  the  Philological  Association, 
43;  will  report  in  1898,  44 

—  A  wider  range  of  electives  in 
(C.  W.  Eliot)  ii:  417-28;  in 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  State 
colleges,  418;  time  to  recognize 
history,  science  and  the  modem 
languages,  419;  nothing  less 
substantial  than  the  old,  419; 
good  hope  for  history,  420;  true 
nature  of  the  scientific  deter¬ 
mined  at  Harvard,  420;  how 
determine  the  v'aluation,  421; 
we  must  have  standard  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  secondary  schools, 
422;  the  selection  made  by  the 
Committee  of  Ten,  422-4;  uni¬ 
form  enforcement  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  difficult,  424-5; 
colleges  should  organize  a  board 
of  examiners,  425-7;  electives 
in  secondary  schools,  427;  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  degrees,  427-8. — 
Remarks  (John  Tetlow)  428- 
32;  the  college  should  strength¬ 
en  secondary  education,  428- 
9;  should  accept  amount  of 
mental  power  rather  than 
amount  of  knowledge,  430; 
new  schemes  under  considera¬ 
tion,  431;  university  faculties 
should  reach  downward  and 
bring  about  reform,  432 

College  government.  An  instruc¬ 
tive  experiment  in  at  Amherst 
College  (J.  Bigham)  3:  162-7 

—  Student  co-operation  in  (E.  D. 
Warfield)  8;  442-51;  the  col¬ 
lege  expeeted  to  make  citizens, 
442;  conditions  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  443-4;  life  at  Oxford, 
444-6 ;  the  German  vmiversities, 
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Ccrflege  government  (continued) 
445-6;  tutorial  presence,  446-8; 
the  problem,  448-9;  student 
co-operation,  and  college  senti¬ 
ment,  449-50;  success  at  Am¬ 
herst,  451 

College  graduates.  Age  of,  not 
increasing,  1;  135-7 

—  Plan  of  Supt.  Skinner  for  li¬ 
censing,  as  teachers,  ii:  518-9 

—  Why  deficient  in  English  (An¬ 
nie  E.  P.  Searing)  16;  244-53 

College  honors  (L.  M.  Salmon) 
13:  370—8;  there  is  no  intellec¬ 
tual  tmit,  371;  raise  a  false  stan¬ 
dard,  371-4;  place  a  wrong  mo¬ 
tive,  374-5;  appeal  to  the  spirit 
of  competition,  375-6;  not  like 
degrees,  377-8;  a  distinct  hin¬ 
drance,  378 

College  income  necessary  aside 
from  student  fees,  23:  349 

College  life.  Period  of,  i :  5 ;  influ¬ 
ence  and  value  of,  3:  487 

College  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons  made  a  faculty  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  3:  loi ;  united  with  Colum-- 
bia  College,  5:  14 

College  of  Preceptors  in  London, 
The,  4:  409—10 

College  organization  and  govern¬ 
ment  (C.  F.  Thwing)  12:  16- 
33;  trustees  and  faculty,  and 
their  functions,  16-7;  Yale,  17; 
Williams,  Dartmouth,  Brown, 
and  Columbia,  18;  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins,  19;  universities  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Chicago  and  Illinois, 
19;  of  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Minnesota,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  20;  Western  Reserve,  21 ; 
the  democratic  and  autocratic 
methods,  21-2;  the  two  bodies 
should  be  harmonious,  22-4; 
clergymen  on  boards,  25-6; 
steadying  power  of  trustees,  27- 
8;  alumni  associations,  28-9: 
board  of  overseers  superfluous, 
29;  conservatism  at  Oxford, 
30 ;  trustees  of  state  universities, 
3 1 ;  the  English  and  German 
universities,  32 ;  the  French,  33 

College,  Preparation  for,  in  the 
High  School,  2:  123;  not  given 
in  one-tenth  of  the  High 
Schools,  124 

—  Uniform  standards  in  (W.  H. 
Butts)  9:  148-58;  questions 
asked,  148—9;  tabulated  replies, 
149—50;  views  of  principals  and 


college  presidents,  150-8;  of 
large  high  schools,  150-1;  of 
academies,  15 1—2;  of  Pres. 
Eliot,  152-4;  of  N.  M.  Butler, 
154-5;  of  Pres.  Schurman,  155- 
6;  of  others,  156—8 

—  Waste  of  time  in,  1:6 

College  president.  The  (C.  F. 

Thwing)  3:  360-4;  his  relations 
to  the  governing  boards,  361; 
to  the  faculty,  361 ;  to  the  stu¬ 
dents,  362 ;  to  the  public,  363 

—  Limitations  of  the  power  of 
the  (L.  C.  Seelye)  20;  444-9; 
relations  with  the  trustees, 
444-5;  determining  power  of 
the  faculty,  445-6;  autocracy 
hazardous,  446—8 ;  management 
of  students,  448;  the  rule  of 
charity,  449 

College  presidents.  The  new,  of 
Yale,  Amherst,  Brown,  and 
California,  18:  199-200 

College,  private.  The  State  and  the 
(G.  W.  Knight)  10;  57-70; 
absence  of  uniformity  among 
American  colleges,  57;  private 
colleges,  with  two-thirds  of 
whole  number  of  students,  can 
not  be  excluded  from  the  sys¬ 
tem,  58;  majority  not  giving  a 
collegiate  training,  59-60;  state 
college  associations  and  imi- 
form  requirements,  60;  variety 
of  species  and  want  of  descrip¬ 
tion,  60;  right  of  the  State  to 
determine  conditions  of  exist¬ 
ence,  61-2;  charter  provisions 
in  most  states  of  no  v'alue,  63-4 ; 
too  low  in  Michigan,  too  hi^  in 
New  York,  64-5;  a  medium  for 
endowment,  .with  conditions 
for  entrance  and  A.B.  degfree, 
necessary,  65-7;  better  classifi¬ 
cation  of  existing  colleges  by 
statutory  provision,  67-70 

College  property,  Taxation  of  (C. 
F.  Thwing)  17:  124-34;  prop¬ 
erty  exempt  and  not  exempt, 
124-5;  dormitories,  club¬ 
houses,  and  professors’  resi¬ 
dences,  126-8 ;  cases  decided  by 
the  courts,  128-9;  movement 
towards  taxation  a  municipal 
one,  130-2;  benefit  of  the  col¬ 
lege  to  the  community,  13 1-2; 
five  reasons  for  exemption, 
132-3;  the  college  may  be 
taxed  and  reimbursed  by  the 
State,  133-4;  as  in  Maine,  134 
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College,  the  small,  Policy  of  (W. 
DeW.  Hyde)  2:  313-21;  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  school  and 
the  university,  314;  admission, 
314;  course  of  study,  315;  de¬ 
grees,  316;  appointment  of  pro¬ 
fessors,  317;  government,  318; 
spirit  and  tone,  320. — Practi¬ 
cal  education  the  thing  desired 
(D.  E.  Owen)  3;  59-61. — Pres. 
Jordan  on,  108 

College  students.  Increase  in  the 
number  of,  1 ;  209 ;  residence  of, 
218 

—  numerical  diminution  of  Amer¬ 
ican,  Reasons  for  the,  i :  144 

—  Table  of  ages,  at  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity,  i;  136;  at  Harvard,  137 

College  studies.  The  educational 
value  of  (S.  N.  Patten)  i  :  105- 
20;  increase  in  the  number  of 
deductive  sciences,  106;  length¬ 
ening  of  technical  courses,  106; 
requiring  a  long  course  of  ma¬ 
thematics,  107 ;  utility  and  edu¬ 
cational  value  contrasted,  108; 
college  course  should  be  a  cul¬ 
ture  course,  109;  geometry  a 
utility  study,  iio-i;  inherited 
qualities  of  students,  1 1 2-3 ; 
culture  studies,  1 15 ;  the  educa¬ 
tional  value  of  a  science,  1 14-6  ; 
of  the  moral  sciences,  118-9. 
— A  critique  of  (J.  W.  Jenks) 
3  '•  1-2 1 

College  teaching.  Class-room  work 
not  all  of,  1 :  141 

College,  Unauthorized  use  of  the 
term,  illegal,  4;  407 

College,  Why  boys  go  to  (O.  F. 
Lewis)  25:  308-14;  statistics 

fathered  by  the  University  of 
laine,  308-10;  number  of  pre¬ 
paratory  schools  drawn  from, 
309;  students  working  their 
way,  310;  excellence  of  courses, 
310-1 1 ;  missionary  work  of  un¬ 
dergraduates,  3 1 1 ;  ten  forced  to 
give  up  to  one  who  attends, 
1 1 ;  influenee  of  athletics,  312; 
tting-school  boys  think  seri¬ 
ously  about  a  college  educa¬ 
tion,  313 

College  women  and  physical  train 
ing(R.  G.  Ruling)  7:  78-80 
—  Trie  problem  of  occupation  for 
(Kate  H.  Claghorn)  15;  217- 
30;  teachers  from  Bryn  Mawr, 
217-9;  74  per  cent  preparing 
students  for  college,  219;  pro- 


ortion  of  teachers  to  the  num- 
er  to  be  taught,  219-22;  com¬ 
petition'  with  the  non-collegiate 
woman  220-1;  with  men,  221- 
2;  the  present  increase  of  col¬ 
lege  classes  must  reach  a  nor¬ 
mal,  222;  evil  results  of  over¬ 
crowding  the  profession,  222-3; 
low  wages  and  uncertainty  of 
temu’e,  223-5;  narrowing  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  college  training  only 
teachers,  225-6;  women  gradu¬ 
ates  must  fit  themselves  for 
other  employments,  226;  the 
fear  of  risk,  227-8  ;  risk  implies 
responsibility,  229;  question  of 
original  endowment  of  power, 
229-30 

Colleges,  The  action  of  the,  upon 
the  schools  (W.  C.  Collar)  2: 
422-41 

—  and  universities  in  the  United 
States,  Statistics  of,  5;  102 

—  Confused  condition  of  our,  1 ; 
387;  Fayerweather  bequest  to, 
388 

—  Cost  of  undergraduate  instruc¬ 
tion  at  several  representative 
(J.  M.  Coulter)  7:  417-22; 
elements  of  expense,  417  ;  table, 
419;  students  cost  more  than 
they  pay,  420;  market  price  for 
this  kind  of  work,  421;  mini¬ 
mum  college  income  for  effec¬ 
tive  work,  422;  other  articles  on 
college  problems,  422  n 

—  in  Iowa,  The  association  of  (I. 
Loos)  II :  271-2 

—  Judicial  control  of,  24;  100-3 

—  New  England,  The  growth  of 
(A.  M.  Comey)  i;  209-19;  num¬ 
ber  of  students  in,  210-7 1  tables, 
211,  215,  215;  women  students, 
212;  scientific  schools,  214:  in¬ 
crease,  212:  at  Harvard,  216—7 

—  of  the  United  States,  Growth 
of  (A.  M.  Comey),  3;  120-31; 
preparatory  students  and  wo¬ 
men  eliminated,  1 21-3 ;  table  of 
male  students  in  282  colleges, 
124-7:  students  and  popula¬ 
tion,  1 28 ;  sudden  increase  from 
1880  to  1890,  130 

—  The  older  and  the  newer  (C.  W. 
Eliot)  16:  162-5;  many  Ameri¬ 
can  colleges  founded  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  antagonism,  162 ; 
warfare  has  ceased  and  new 
colleges  are  welcomed,  163; 
three  medical  schools  in  Boston 
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Colleges  {continued) 

better  than  one,  163:  Boston 
University  and  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  163-4;  the 
question  of  gifts  of  endowment, 
164-S 

—  Some  essentials  of  the  true 
academic  spirit  (C.  C.  Hall) 

17:  317-33  ,  .  , 

—  Some  necessary  reforms  m  the 
(C.  C.  Ramsat)  9:  10-26;  ne¬ 
glect  of  fitness  and  aptitude  for 
teaching  in  appointing  instruc¬ 
tors,  1 1-2;  criticisms  of  pro¬ 
fessors  by  students,  12-4;  dif¬ 
ferent  needs  of  the  college  and 
the  university,  15-16;  true 
teaching  power  needed,  16—19; 
some  important  <}ualifications 
of  a  good  instructor,  20-3 ;  per¬ 
sonal  relations  to  his  pupils,  23 ; 
marks  and  examinations,  24-5 ; 
overwork  assigned,  25;  wasted 
energy,  26 

Collie,  George  Lucius,  and 
others — Governmental  maps  in 
schools,  7:  232—9 

Collins,  John  Churton,  on  “The 
study  of  English  literature,”  3: 
337-8  - — On  teaching  English 
literature,  5:  137-8 

Collins’,  John  Churton,  article  on 
Language  vs.  literature  in  iQlh 
Century  for  Feb,,  1895,  criti¬ 
cised  (T.  R.  Price)  ii:  12-28 

Collins,  Joseph  V. — Principles 
of  the  new  education  applied  in 
algebra,  15:  183-7 

Colonial  common  school.  The 
first  typical  democratic,  for 
boys  and  girls,  established  at 
Hampton,  N.  H.,  22:  434-5; 
24;  166 

Color-blindness;  Is  it  preventable? 
(A.  S.  Williams)  24;  407-16; 
Dr.  Jefferies  on  Boston  chil¬ 
dren,  408;  results  of  examina¬ 
tions,  408-9;  dullness  of  per¬ 
ception  color-blindness,  409 ; 
perceiving  of  differences  the  re¬ 
sult  of  training,  410;  proportion 
of  color-blind,  41 1;  tests,  412; 
disuse  the  true  explanation, 
413;  course  of  color  study,  414; 
examination  of  boys  trained  in 
color-sense  showed  no  case  of, 
415;  acquired  color-blindness, 
416 

Color- teaching.  New  materials  for 
(E.  W.  Scripture)  7:  382-3 


—  A  system  of  (E.  W.  Scripture) 
6;  464-74;  single 'colors,  465-6; 
color-relations,  466-9 ;  color- 
combinations,  469-70;  color- 
contrast,  470—1 ;  color-sensi¬ 
tiveness,  471-2 ;  harmony,  47  2-4 

Colors  or  shades  for  school-rooms. 
Report  on,  by  committee  of 
oculists  to  New  York  Board  of 
Education,  15:  98-9 

Colton,  George  Henry. — Dr. 
Hinsdale  at  Hiram  College,  21: 
187-90 

Columban,  St.,  The  Life  of,  16:  34 

Columbia  University,  Confusing 
system  of  registration  of  college 
and  graduate  students  in  the 
annual  report  of  1893-4,  9;  90 

—  Books  on  education  in  tne 
Libraries  of  (J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.), 
23:  95-6 

—  Contributions  to  Philosophy, 
Psychology,  and  Education,¥'\Tst 
of  the  series:  Friedrich  Hein¬ 
rich  Jacobi;  a  study  in  the  origin 
of  German  realism,  by  Norman 
Wilde,  7:  520 

—  The  curriculum,  5:  4-5 

—  Exhibit  at  Chicago,  7;  137 

—  The  forward  movement  at,  19: 
410— I 

—  Gift  of  one  million  dollars  to, 
by  Seth  Low,  10:  97;  gifts  to 
since  1890,  97-8 

—  Pres.  Low’s  report  for  1889-90, 
1:  175-6;  1890-1,  3:  loi;  1891- 
2,  4:  412;  1892-3,  7:  306-7; 
1893-4,  9:  99:  1894-5,  II :  206- 
7;  1898-99,  19:  416;  1899—1900, 
21:  I03-;-4 

—  Professional  studies  taken  by 
seniors  at,  3:  57 

—  Summer  school  to  be  opened  in 
1900,  18:  207-8 

Columbian  Exposition,  Educa¬ 
tional  exhibits  at  the  (R. 
Waterman, Jr), 6:  74-9;  268- 
76 

Comegys’s  (Benjamin  B.)  Primer 
of  ethics,  2:  201 

Comenius,  Johann  Amos,  3;  209- 
36:  Place  of,  in  the  history  of 
education  (S.  S.  Laurie)  21  i- 
23;  The  text-books  of  (C.  W. 
Bardeen)  223-6;  The  perma¬ 
nent  influence  of  (P.  H.  Hanus) 
226—36;  offered  the  presidency 
of  Harv’ard  College,  21 1,  234-6; 
had  no  conception  of  the  aes¬ 
thetic  and  literary,  222;  father 
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Comenius,  Johann  Amos  (con- 
tinued) 

of  the  elementary  school  idea, 
234;  commemoration  of,  by 
Dept,  of  Superintendence,  31 1 

—  Educational  life  and  writings  of, 

330 

—  Laurie’s  Educational  life  and 
writings  of,g  :  7 

—  Three  hundredth  anniversary 
of  birth  of,  2;  277;  496 

—  Was  Comenius  called  to  the 
presidency  of  Harvard?  (W.  S. 
Monroe)  12:  378-82;  Cotton 
Mather’s  statement,  378;  no 
corroboration  in  the  college 
records,  379;  the  historians  of 
the  college  and  lives  of  Comen¬ 
ius  silent  on  the  matter,  379; 
the  Winthrop  referred  to  and 
his  foreign  travels,  37^-80;  his 
knowledge  of  Comenius,  381; 
Mather’s  error  in  regard  to  the 
date  of  Comenius’  call  to  Swe¬ 
den,  381—2 

—  Was  Comenius  called  to  the 
presidency  of  Harvard?  (J.  H. 
Blodgett)  16: 391-3 

Comenius  celebration.  The,  2:  496 

CoMEY,  Arthur  Messinger. — 
Growth  of  the  colleges  of  the 
United  States,  3:  120-31. — 
The  growth  of  New  England 
colleges,  i;  209—19 

Comity  d,u  Patronage  des  Etudi- 
ants  Etrangers,  at  Paris,  5 : 366 

Comity  Franco-Ecossais  at  the 
University  of  Paris,  5:  366,  368 

Commencement,  The  college 
(Lucy  M.  Salmon)  9:  427-47; 
at  Columbia  in  1808  and  ear¬ 
lier,  427-8;  at  Yale  in  1718, 
428;  discussion  on  the  Episco¬ 
pacy,  429;  syllogistic  disputes 
in  Latin,  429;  firing  of  great 
guns  and  drunkenness.  430-1 ; 
first  at  Harvard  in  1642,  431; 
oration  in  Hebrew  by  Increase 
Mather  in  1685,  432;  convivial 
habits  and  disorder,  432-3;  a 
great  holiday  in  Boston  and 
vicinity,  433-4;  in  1761  punch 
allowed,  434;  subjects  of  con¬ 
ferences  and  dissertations,  434— 
S;  prayers  and  music,  433-6; 
*^the  elegant  entertainmenv’  in 
1758  at  Columbia,  and  com¬ 
mencement  dinners,  436;  four 
principles  prominent  in  the 
early,  437-8;  objections  to  the 


present,  439—42;  deteriorating 
effect  on  the  secondary  schools, 
442;  bestowal  of  miscellaneous 
presents  on  CTaduates,  442; 
discussion  of  educational  topics 
should  take  the  place  of  exhibi¬ 
tions,  443-7;  addresses  prefer¬ 
ably  by  members  of  the  faculty, 
445-7 

Commencement  Day,  The  teach¬ 
ing  body  not  the  students 
should  be  heard  on,  2:  79-80 

Commerce,  A  four  years’  collegi¬ 
ate  course  in, planned  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  19:  41 1 

Commercial  and  industrial  sub¬ 
jects,  Introduction  of  courses 
in,  24;  246 

Commercial  and  technical  in¬ 
struction  in  the  higher  institu¬ 
tions,  24: 255-6 

Commercial  development.  The 
relation  of  education  to  indus¬ 
trial  and  (H.  J.  Rogers)  23; 
490—502 

Commercial  education  (C.  W. 
Eliot)  18:  417-24;  the  inferior 
high  school  course  in  so-called, 
417  ;  a  sound  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  required,  418;  diversity 
and  difficulty  of  subjects  for  a 
superior  commercial  education, 

418- 9;  election  necessary,  419; 
not  needed  for  mere  clerical 
work  or  sons  of  business  men, 

419- 20;  positions  that  might 
be  trained  for,  420;  classes  to 
whom  the  school  would  be  use¬ 
ful,  421—2;  commercial  corre¬ 
spondents  and  government  con¬ 
suls,  422-3;  objections  an¬ 
swered,  423-4 

—  The  German  policy  of  encour¬ 
aging,  24;  321-2 

—  in  the  United  States,  Memor¬ 
andum  on,  published  by  the 
British  Foreign  Office,  18:  312 

—  Progress  of  the  higher,  18:  518 

Commercial  geography.  Neglect 

of,  in  the  schools,  5:  466 

Commission  for  revising  the 
school  laws  relating  to  New 
York  City,  8:  3-5 ;  Bill  prepared 
by,  defeated,  4;  again  before  the 
Legislature,  9:  102;  208 

Commission  on  Accredited 
Schools,  24;  252-3 

Commission,  A,  to  investigate  the 
educational  system  of  the  State, 
advocated,  g:  100;  206 
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Commissioner  of  Education,  An¬ 
nual  statement  for  1889-90,  5: 
102;  fvmction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  103. — Annual  state¬ 
ment  for  1893—94,  12:  519 

—  Report  for  the  year  1889—90, 

6:  296-9;  statistics,  297-8; 

varied  contents,  298-9;  the 
outlook,  299;  1890—91,  7:  499; 
1891-92,  10;  89—90 

—  Resolution  of  N.  E.  A.  asking 
increase  of  salary  for  the,  14: 

Commissions,  educational.  The 
appointment  of,  i :  485-6 

Committee  of  Fifteen,  Appoint¬ 
ment  of,  5:  409 

—  Meetings  of  the,  7;  413  ;  lists  of 
q^uestions  as  a  basis  for  discus¬ 
sion,  413—16;  city  school  sys¬ 
tems,  413;  training  of  teachers, 
414;  correlation  of  studies,  415- 
6 ;  plan  of  work  mapped  out.  416 

—  Report  of  the,  9;  209-522;  Re¬ 
port  of  the  sub-committee  on 
the  training  of  teachers  (H.  S. 
Tarbell,  cnmn.)  209-29:  Con¬ 
ditions  for  professional  train¬ 
ing — age  and  attainments,  209- 
10;  training  schools,  210—11; 
academic  studies,  211-12;  pro¬ 
fessional  work,  212;  relative 
time,  212-13;  science  of  teach¬ 
ing — psychology,  213-4;  study 
of  children,  214-5;  methodol- 
ogy,  215;  school  economy,  216; 
histoiy  of  education,  216-7; 
training  in  teaching,  2 1 7-8 ;  the 
practice-school,  218-20;  length 
of  training-school  course,  220— 
2;  tests  of  success,  222-3;  train¬ 
ing  of  teachers  for  secondary 
schooh,,  224-6;  the  science  of 
teaching,  226-7;  the  art  of 
teaching,  227-8  ;  post-graduate 
year,  228-p 

- Editorial  notes  on  its  pub¬ 
lication,  9‘  417-21;  section  on 
the  school  curriculum  written 
by  W.  T.  Harris,  421 ;  this  and 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten  the  greatest  American  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  scientific 
study  of  education,  420 

—  —  Rudolf  Eucken  on  the,  10: 
207;  analysis  of,  by  Gabriel 
Compayr^  in  Revue  pida^ogique 
for  July,  189s,  207;  official  edi¬ 
tion  issued  by  the  American 
Book  Company,  207 


—  Report  of  the  sub-committee 
on  the  correlation  of  studies  in 
elementary  education  (Wm.  T. 
Harris,  chmn.)  9:  230-303: 
Correlation  of  studies,  230;  logi¬ 
cal  order  of  topics  and  branches, 
230 ;  symmetrical  whole  of  stud¬ 
ies  in  the  world  of  human  learn¬ 
ing,  230—1 ;  psychological  sym¬ 
metry,  231 ;  correlation  of  the 
pupil’s  course  of  study  with 
the  world  in  which  he  lives, 
231-3;  the  course  of  study — 
educational  values,  233-4;  lan¬ 
guage  studies,  234-41;  arith¬ 
metic,  242-8;  geography,  248- 

2;  history,  252-7;  other 
ranches,  257-63 ;  difference  be¬ 
tween  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  studies,  263-74;  correlation 
by  synthesis  of  studies,  274-6; 
the  school  program,  276-8; 
amount  of  time  for  each  branch, 
278-85;  methods  and  organiza¬ 
tion,  285-9 ;  points  of  dissent  on 
the  part  of  James  M.  Green- 

■  WOOD,  289-94;  Charles  B.  Gil¬ 
bert,  294-9;  L.  H.  Jones, 300- 
2;  and  William  H.  Maxwell, 
302—3;  debate  on,  at  Cleveland 
meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence,  422-3 

—  Report  of  the  sub-committee 
on  the  organization  of  city 
school  systems  (A.  S.  Draper, 
chmn.)  9:  304-21;  management 
of  business  affairs  and  super¬ 
vision  of  instruction,  305-8; 
the  Board  of  education,  308-10; 
school  director  and  school  coun¬ 
cil,  311;  character  of  teaching 
force,  312-3;  superintendent  of 
instruction,  313-7 ;  principles  of 
organization  and  government, 
3 1 8-2 1 ;  points  of  dissent  on  the 
part  of  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  321- 
2; and  Albert  G.  Lane, 322 

—  Work  done  by  the,  and  reports 
outlined,  9:  103-4 

Committee  of  Ten  from  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Higher  and  Secondary 
Education,  Plan  of  work  on 
college  entrance  requirements, 
12:  303-6;  members  of  the  con¬ 
ferences,  304-5 

Committee  of  Ten  on  secondary 
schools  appointed,  4:  204;  first 
meeting  of  the,  ^14-5;  qu^ 
tions  to  be  submitted  to  nine 
conferences,  515;  5:  96-9 
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Committee  of  Ten,  Bibliography 
of  the,  8:  103-4 

—  (W.  T.  Harris)  7;  i-io;  origin 
of  the,  I ;  107 ;  table  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  conferences,  3 ;  Pres.  Eliot’s 
table  of  balance  of  studies,  3 ; 
decisions  of  a  majority  of  the 
Committee,  3-4;  good  results  to 
be  expected,  4;  the  cry  against 
classical  study,  5;  the  element¬ 
ary  and  secondary  courses,  5-7: 
Latin  and  Greek  not  dead  lan¬ 
guages,  7-8;  benefit  of  the 
early  study  of,  g ;  some  emenda¬ 
tions  of  the  report,  10;  publica¬ 
tion  of,  delayed,  95 

—  Report  of  the,  6:  98-9;  409; 
completed,  514—5 

—  Report  of  the  (C.  W.  Eliot)  7: 
104-10;  membership  of  the 
Committee,  105;  the  confer¬ 
ences  and  their  reports,  106-7; 
co-ordination  ana  correlation 
of  these,  107;  specimen  pro¬ 
grams  prepared,  108;  patient 
and  candid  discussion  asked  for, 
109;  Pres.  Baker’s  explanatory 
note,  202;  editorial  note  on  its 
general  reception,  308 

- from  the  point  of  view  of 

educational  theory  (C.  De 
Garmo)  7:  275-80 

- from  the  point  of  view  of 

the  endowed  academy  (C.  F.  P. 
Bancroft)  7:  280-5 

- from  the  point  of  view  of 

the  smaller  colleges  (I .  E.  Brad¬ 
ley)  7:  370—4;  wisdom  of  the 
recommendations  on  element¬ 
ary  work,  371 ;  some  impracti¬ 
cable,  372;  crowding  in  the  pro¬ 
grams  for  secondary  work, 
373;  gives  a  powerful  stimulus 
to  secondary  schools,  374;  art 
in  secondary  education,  an 
omission  by  the  Committee, 
374—81;  the  scientific  student 
and  The  Tempest,  375 ;  no  recog¬ 
nition  of  art  unfortunate,  376- 
7;  art  and  history  should  be 
associated,  378;  art  and  science 
as  blended  by  Hamilton  Gib¬ 
son,  379;  poetry  of  botanical 
study,  380  — Discussion  on,  at 
Richmond  meeting  of  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence,  405 

—  : —  its  use  for  the  improvement 
of  teachers  now  at  work  in  the 
schools  (F.  W.  Parker)  7:  479- 
91 ;  an  index  and  syllabuses 


should  be  made  to  the  whole 
and  to  each  conference,  480; 
use  of  report  on  natural  history, 
480-2;  on  history,  482-4;  upon 
English,  484;  mathematics, 
485;  co-ordination  of  studies, 
486-8 ;  there  should  be  no  class 
education,  488-9;  trained 
teachers,  489-91 

- from  the  point  of  view  of 

the  college  preparatory  school 
(J.  Sachs)  8;  75-83;  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  reports  of  more  perma¬ 
nent  value,  76;  the  minimum  of 
attainment  presented,  76;  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  best  private  schools, 
77;  a  radical  change  called  for, 
78;  breadth  of  work  possible, 
79;  the  History  Conference,  79- 
8 1 ;  the  English  Conference  on 
translation  from  the  classics, 
82;  not  pervaded  by  a  unifying 
spirit,  83;  new  edition  of,  with 
index,  208;  list  of  articles  on 
the  Report,  226  n 

Committee  on  Rural  Schools,  Re¬ 
port  of,  for  sale,  14:  208 

Committee  on  State  School  Sys¬ 
tems,  Report  of,  on  The  rural 
school  problem,  10:  172-90 

Committee  on  uniform  college  en¬ 
trance  requirements  enlarged  at 
Milwaukee,  14;  208 

“Common”  as  applied  to  schools 
defined  by  Supreme  Court  of 
Mo.,  24;  195 

Common  School  Journal,  The, 
founded,  5:  442 

Common  schools.  Constructive 
work  in  the  (W  S.  Jackman) 
17:  105-23;  the  theory  of  cul¬ 
ture-epochs,  105-7  ;  fhe  facts  of 
embryology,  106-7;  choice  and 
presentation  of  subject-matter 
in  teaching,  107 ;  reaction  of  the 
pupil,  107;  primitive  instincts 
of  children,  108-9;  errors  in 
meeting  demands  of,  and  influ¬ 
ence  ■  of  environment,  1 1  o- 1 2 ; 
present  stage  of  racial  develop¬ 
ment  must  be  considered,  iii- 
3;  wrong  application  of  primi¬ 
tive  instincts,  113-4;  the  child 
should  not  be  considered  a  sav¬ 
age,  1 14-5;  influence  of  envi¬ 
ronment,  1 1 5-6 ;  reaction  of  the 
pupil  to  presentation  of  mate¬ 
rials,  1 1 6 ;  how  shall  the  presen¬ 
tation  be  made,  116;  of  the 
ideal  of  shelter,  material,  and 
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Common  schools  (continued) 
location,  117;  the  hotise  as  a 
whole,  1 18;  scope  of  study  in¬ 
volved,  118-9;  energy  of  the 
reaction  from  such  a  construc¬ 
tive  presentation,  119-20;  real 
constructive  work  and  casual 
reference,  1 20;  making  the  most 
of  the  immediate  things  of  life, 
121;  impressions  of  nature  not 
to  be  overlooked,  1 2  2-^ 

Community  life.  The  public  school 
as  a  center  of  (J.  K.  Paulding) 
15:  147-54;  patriotism  in  the 
school,  147;  the  cultivation  of 
the  common  life  that  in  which 
we  are  most  deficient,  148;  the 
country  school  the  center  of 
social  life,  149;  school  doors 
should  be  opened  wider,  for 
clubs  and  public  meetings,  1 50 ; 
does  this  rail  within  the  limits 
of  educational  activity,  1 5 1 ; 
failure  to  reach  the  moral  life 
of  the  community,  151-2;  chil¬ 
drens’  clubs  and  indoor  play¬ 
grounds,  152-3;  night  schools, 
153;  ideals  should  be  stimu¬ 
lated,  153-4 

Compayr6,  Gabriel. — Contem¬ 
porary  education  in  France,  2: 
171;  10:  313-24;  16:  133-46. — 
The  educational  journals  of 
France,  19:  121-42. — A  for¬ 
eigner’s  impressions  of  the 
Chicago  educational  confesses, 
6:  257-67. — The  new  French 
universities,  13:  379-85. — On 
the  United  States,  7:  97-100; 
everything  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
97 ;  American  universities  are  of 
all  sorts,  98;  student  societies 
and  associations,  99;  use  of  the 
word  “academy,”  100. — On 
the  United  States  in  Revue 
p^dago^que  for  Nov.,  1899,  19: 
104. — The  reconstruction  of  the 
French  universities,  4:  475-84. 
— The  reform  in  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  in  France,  25;  130-45 

Compayr^,  Gabriel,  with  portrait 
(W.  H.  Payne)  16:  378-80; 
career,  378;  contributions  to 
literature,  379:  clearness  in 
thinking  and  writing,  379;  as¬ 
similating  power,  379-80;  cath¬ 
olicity  and  patriotism,  380 

Compayr^’s  (Gabriel)  Abelard  and 
the  origin  and  early  history  of 
universities,  6:  184-7 — Devel¬ 


opment  of  the  child  in  later  in¬ 
fancy,  25;  315-8. — Elements  of 
psychology,  1:  72-7. — Evolution 
vntellectuelle  et  morale  de  I' enfant 
translated  into  German  and 
English,  19:  206. — Intellectual 
and  moral  development  of  the 
child,  translated  oy  Mary  E. 
Wilson,  13;  507-8 

Compositions,  An  experiment  in 
correcting  (W.  H.  Maxwell)  7; 
240—6;  nothing  on  the  subject 
in  most  books  on  teaching,  241 ; 
Prince  in  his  Courses  of  study 
and  methods  of  teaching,  241-3; 
rules  based  on  experience,  243- 
4;  directions  for  pupils  to  fol¬ 
low  in  correcting  their  own 
compositions,  2.^ ;  list  of  other 
articles,  246  n  The  exjjeriment 
based  on  a  wrong  assumption 
(H.  G.  Buehler)  492;  Samuel 
'Thurber  on,  in  The  Academy, 
493  n  ;  deprives  the  teacher  of 
knowledge  of  pupil’s  work,  494 

Compton,  Harvey  Wilson. — A 
•  bit  of  psychology  applied,  7: 

,  343-SS 

Compulsion — Does  compulsion 

compel,  4:  136 

Compulsory  attendance,  3;  334: 

4:  so;  5:' 238,  35? 

.  —  laws  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecti¬ 
cut,  6;  250-1 

Compulsory  certification  of  teach¬ 
ers,  3:  332;  4:  237:  5:  235 

Compulsory  education,  i:  382;  3: 
331:  4:  4S.  SO,  9S;  S:  23s;  13; 
134-8 

—  Approval  of,  i;  164-5 

—  Be^nnings  in  (J.  W.  Perrin) 
25:  240-8;  Lutheran  in  origin, 
240;  in  (jeneva,  France,  and 
England,  241 ;  in  Holland,  241- 
2:  m  Massachusetts,  243-6;  in 
Connecticut,  246—8 

—  Gov.  Flower  on,  3:  204-5 

—  in  London  criticised,  2:  379-80 

—  in  New  York  State,  Bill  to  be 
drafted  for,  2:  382-3. — Amend¬ 
ments  proposed  to  New  York 
State  law,  5:  100 

—  in  the  United  States,  begin¬ 
nings,  1642-1850  (W.  B.  Shaw) 
3;  444-9;  Mas.sachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  444-7 ;  English 
factory  legislation,  447-8;  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  factory  legislation 
defective,  448-9;  truancy  laws 
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Compulsory  education  (continued) 
of  1850,  a  record  of  failures,  4: 
47-9;  remedies  and  progress, 
49-50;  in  Vermont,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  Connecticut,  51-2 ;  m 
New  York,  52;  restriction  of 
the  employment  of  children  in 
Rhode  Island,  129-3 1  '•  provision 
for  children  of  the  very  poor, 
132-4;  the  parochial  school 
(question,  134-6;  does  compul¬ 
sion  compel,  136-7;  table  of 
laws,  138-9;  the  rest  of  the 
country,  140-1;  4:  95-6,  408 

—  law  of  1647  in  Massachusetts, 
3:  319,  446;  4;  43;  5;  23s 

—  law  of  Ohio  pronounced  con¬ 
stitutional,  4: 96, 135 

—  law  of  Rhode  Island,  4:  130 

—  laws.  The  repeal  of,  in  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Illinois  (J.  J.  Mapel) 
I ;  52-57 ;  terms  of  the  laws,  53- 
4;  statistics,  55;  Democratic 
pledges  to  repeal,  54,  57;  viola¬ 
tions  of,  thru  poverty,  177 

—  Legislation  on,  2:  156-8 
Compulsory  schools,  3:  331;  4: 

246;  5:  23s 

Compulsory  supervision,  3:  332; 
4;  247;  5:  236,  358;  in  New 
York,  359 

Compulsory  taxation,  3:  334;  4; 
249;  5:  238,  347-9;  in  New 
York,  359 

Conant’s  (Levi  Leonard)  The 
number  concept,  12;  396-9 
CoNATY,  Thomas  James,  on 
“The  university,”  13;  302-3 
Concentration  (F.  M.  McMurry) 
9-  ^7~37'’  culture-epochs.  27; 
importance  of  number  and 
closeness  of  relations,  28-9; 
strong  character,  29-30;  unity 
of  ideas,  3 1 ;  ideas  need  to  be 
mobilized  speedily,  32-3;  thor¬ 
oughness,  34;  form-studies  de¬ 
pendent  upon  thought-studies, 
34-5;  interest,  36;  memory,  37 
Conception,  i;  365 
Conception,  Physical,  16:  41,  46 
Conceptions,  Origin  of,  2:  12-5 
Concepts,  Accuracy  in  forming, 
necessary,  5:  37-8 
Concord,  Mass.,  Consolidation  of 
schools  in,  7:  150-51 
Conference  of  Catholic  Colleges, 
Second  annual,  1900,  20:  95—9; 
papers  on  Uniformity  of  en¬ 
trance  conditions,  96;  Courses 
in  Catholic  and  non-Catholic 


colleges,  96—7 ;  The  elective  sys¬ 
tem,  97-8;  Plea  for  the  teacher, 
98;  Religious  instruction,  98; 
Development  of  character,  99 
Conference  of  educational  organ¬ 
izations  on  uniform  entrance 
examinations  in  English,  10: 
201-2 

Conference  on  college  entrance  re¬ 
quirements  in  English,  Report 
of  the,  8:  176-8;  editorial  note 
on  the,  204-8;  organization  of 
the,  205-6;  practical  character 
of  its  recommendations,  207-8 
Conference  on  manual  training, 
Boston,  1891,  2:  503-4 
Conference  on  uniform  college  en¬ 
trance  requirements  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  Work  accomplished  and  to 
be  done,  14:  206-7 
Conferences,  Nine,  on  curriculum 
of  secondary  schools,  4;  515  ;  5; 
96-9;  membership  of  the  con¬ 
ferences,  97-8 

Conferences  of  specialists.  Round 
Table,  2;  277;  4:  202 
Conferences  on  specific  points  at 
educational  meetings,  2;  79 
Conferences  populaires,  Les,  in 
France,  16:  139,  142-4 
Conflicting  ideals  in  the  teaching 
of  English  (W.  E.  Mead)  25; 

275-88 

Congreso  nacional  Pedagoitco: 
edebrado  en  Santiago  de  Chile  en 
Setiembre  de  i88g,  i;  407 
Congress  idea.  The,  as  emposed  to 
the  convention  idea,  o :  1 59-60 
Congress  of  Philosophy,  An  In¬ 
ternational,  to  be  held  at  the 
World’s  Fdir  at  Chicago  (L.  J. 
Block)  5;  74-5 

Congress  of  Societies  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  and  Popular  Education  at 
H4vre  in  1895,  10:  322-4 
Congress  of  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  in  France,  Resolution 
of,  on  the  study  of  ethics,  18: 
208 

Congresses,  International  Educa¬ 
tional,  planned  for  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition,  3;  513; 
4:  204-5;  5:  93-4 
Congruence  and  energy,  The  laws 
of  mental,  applied  to  some 
pedagogical  problems  (B.  A. 
Hinsdale)  10:  152-71;  bodily 
activities  as  congruous  or  in¬ 
congruous,  152-3:  physiological 
and  psychological  states  as  con- 
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Congruence  and  energy  Conway’s  (James)  The  State  last, 

gruous  or  incongruous,  1 53 ;  the  4 ;  88-90 

primary  psychic  elements  as  Conway,  John. — The  Catholics 
congruous  or  incongruous,  1 53-  and  the  public  schools ;  the  sig- 
6;  the  intellectual  activities  as  nificance  of  “tolerari  potest,” 

cong^ous  and  incongruous,  156  4:  236-40;  reply  to,  by  Cond6 

-71;  limits  of  realism  soon  B.  Fallen,  456-62 

reached,  157-8;  principal  laws  Cook's  (Albert  Stanburrough) 
relating  to  mental  energy,  158-  First  book  in  Old  English,  8; 
60 ;  principal  niles  of  teaching,  49^2, 

160-2;  concentration,  162-3;  Cook,  E.  H. — Dole’s  (Charles  F.) 
school  programs,  164;  correla-  American  citizen,  2:  404-5. — 

tion  of  teacher  and  text-book.  Marble’s  (A.  P.)  Sanitary  con- 

165-7;  college  or  university  ditions  of  schoolhouses,  3: 

students’  choice  of  electives,  — Rand,  McNally  &  Co.’s  New 

167-9;  graduate  study,  169-70;  indexed  atlas  of  the  world,  5: 

relations  of  education  and  eru-  398-9 

dition,  170-1  Cook,  John  Williston. — Prac- 

Connecticut,  Earliest  schools  in,  tice  teaching  in  normal  schools, 
2$:  246-8  3:  267-9 

Conover’s  (W.  F.)  Promotion  Cook,  John  Williston,  accepted 

blank,  17;  191-4  presidency  of  the  state  normal 

(Consciousness,  Relation  of  educa-  school  at  De  Kalb,  Ill.,  18;  104 
tion  to,  2;  8-12;  effect  of  each  Cook  Coun^,  Ill.,  Annual  report 
activity  of,  10,  26  of  Supt.  Bright,  g:  423;  on  Col. 

Constitutional  Convention  of  the  Parker  and  the  Normal  School, 
State  of  New  York,  Editorials  ,  424 

on  its  educational  article,  8:  Cook  County  Normal  School,  At- 
408-13;  efforts  of  the  Commit-  tacks  on  the,  ii:  307-10;  taken 

tee  on  Education  defeated  by  over  by  the  Chicago  Board  of 

the  politicians,  409;  the  educa-  Education,  309 
tional  article,  410;  delegate  — Reports  on,  3:  100,  207— 8,  517 
Kellogg  on  the  regents,  41 1;  Cook  County  Normal  School  En- 
effort  to  strike  out  all  mention  velope.  Value  of  the,  8:  311-2  ; 
of  the  regents,  412;  dense  ig-  10;  20J1 

norance  of  many  members,  Cooke,  Ebenezer,  and  the  Craft- 
412;  Mr.  Crooker’s  re-election  School,  London,  22:  61-3 
impossible,  413;  state  appro-  Cooke’s  (George  Willis)  Guide 
priations  for  sectarian  schools  book  to  the  poetic  and  dramatic 
forbidden,  413  works  of  Robert  Browning,  2: 

Contemporary  educational  8  5-7 

thought  in  Great  Britain,  i :  Cooley,  Edwin  Gilbert,  supt.  of 
410-16  schools  in  Chicago,  Work  ac- 

Content  and  form  (H.  W.  Brown)  complished  by,  24:  326-37 
9;  496-9;  Mr.  (Gilbert’s  defini-  Coolidge,  Julian  Lowell. — The 

tions,  that  “content”  is  knowl-  limitations  of  mathematics,  17: 
edge  and  “form”  art,  ques-  392-5 

tioned,  496-7;  all  studies  are  Co-ordinate  groups  of  studies, 
studies  both  of  content  and  The  necessity  for  five,  in  the 

form,  498  schools  (W.  T.  Harris)  11: 

Continuity,  The  law  of,  5;  487-8  323-34;  the  five  stated,  323;  in 

Conversion,  religious.  Periods  of,  the  first  stage,  education  for 

16;  44,  46  culture,  they  should  be  pre- 

Conveyance  of  children  to  school  sented  symmetrically,  324-5; 

in  Massachusetts  (G.  H.  Mar-  Report  of  Committee  of  Fifteen 

tin)  7:  147-53;  isolated  fam-  misunderstood,  325;  presented 

ilies,  148;  tmion  schools,  149;  in  a  new  form,  325-34;  mathe- 

central  schools,  149-52;  in  Con-  matical  or  quantitative  study, 

cord  and  Lexing^n,  150-1;  325-6;  the  organic  phase  of 

high  schools,  152—3  nature,  326—8;  literature  and 


Co-ordinate  groups  of  studies  (con- 
tinued) 

art,  328-9:  grammar  and  lan¬ 
guage,  logic  and  psychology, 
329-31 ;  history,  331-2;  religion 
the  method  of  authority,  a 
sixth  branch,  333 ;  relations  of 
educational  values  to  child- 
study,  334 

Co-ordination  of  studies,  German 
contributions  to  the  (C.  De 
Garmo)  4:  422-37;  prevailing 
doctrines  on  choice  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  studies,  422;  our  cur¬ 
rent  psychology,  423-4;  reasons 
for  co-ordination,  424-9;  the 
school  ought  to  develop  moral 
and  religious  character,  427; 
how  is  co-ordination  to  be 
effected?  428-30;  stages  of  a 
child’s  development,  429-30; 
corresiiond  to  the  historical 
growth  in  culture  of  the  race, 
430-1;  Ziller’s  use  of  history 
and  literature,  431-2;  second 
group,  nature  studies,  433;  co¬ 
ordinated  curriculum  tabu¬ 
lated,  434-5;  McMurry’s  Gen¬ 
eral  method,  436;  presented  in 
Rein,  Pickel  and  Scheller’s  The- 
orie  und  Praxis  des  V olksschul- 
unierrichts,  436 

Cop^e  and  Maupassant  tales, 
edited  by  A.  Guyot  Cameron, 

14:  83-4 

Coppde’s  (Francois)  On  rend  t’ar- 

fent,  edited  by  Thomas  Bertrand 
Ironson,  14:  83-4 
Corbin’s  (John)  An  American  at 
Oxford,  25:  90-^3 

Cornell  University,  Annual  re¬ 
port  for  1890,  i:  17s;  for  i8gi, 
2:  499;  for  1893-4,9:  100;  for 
1805-6,  13;  509-10 
—  Tne  Department  of  Pedagogy 
at  (S.  G.  Williams)  3:  374-8 
—  J  unions  or  seniors  elect  law 
studies  at,  3;  57 

—  Library,  opening  of  the,  2: 
380-1 

—  Mixing  up  of  first  degrees  in 
annual  report  for  1893-4,  9: 
100 

—  Resignation  of  Pres.  Adams,  4; 
101;  success  of  his  administra¬ 
tion,  102 

—  The  School  of  Philosophy  at, 
1:  61-2 

—  Students  admitted  on  ap¬ 
proved  credentials,  13:  509-10 


—  Students  from  other  colleges 
at,  2:  500 

—  System  of  government  in,  20: 
483-4 

—  Twenty-fifth  anniversary  cele¬ 
brated,  6:  412 

Corporal  punishment.  The  cus¬ 
tom  of,  kept  women  from  being 
teachers,  18:  139 

—  in  Brooklyn  sustained  by  Jus¬ 
tice  Harriman,  13:  101^2 

Correlation  of  studies.  The  (H.  T. 
Lukens)  10:  364-83;  dispute 
over  Report  of  Committee  of 
Fifteen,  364-5;  questions  relat¬ 
ing  to,  366;  recommended  in 
the  Report,  366-9;  first  kind  of 
plan,  369-71;  second  kind  of 
correlation,  with  table,  372; 

•  adaptation  of  plans,  373-4; 
question  of  grouping  not  an¬ 
swered  by  the  Committee,  375; 
De  Garmo’s  and  Harris’  three 
cores  of'  unification,  375-7; 
Prince’s  and  Tarbell’s,  377-8: 
Ziller  and  Rein’s,  378-81;  Mc¬ 
Murry’s,  382;  Ddrpfeld’s  Her- 
bartian,  383. — Comment  on  this 
paper  (W.  S.  Jackman)  ii  :  72- 
4 ;  the  needs  of  the  child  should 
be  the  center  of  correlation, 

73-4 

Correlations  of  studies.  Practi¬ 
cable  (C.  B.  Gilbert)  ii:  313- 
22;  true  correlation,  313-4; 
form  and  content  in  a  course  of 
study,  315-9;  three  divisions  of 
the  work  of  education,  a  high 
purpose,  knowledge,  activity, 
316-7;  technic,  318;  richest 
content  in  first  years,  319;  nat¬ 
urally  related  parts  of  co-or¬ 
dinated  branches  to  be  taught 
together,  319-21;  the  correlat¬ 
ing  principle,  321-2;  summary 
of  points,  322 

Corson’s  (Hiram)  Primer  of  Eng¬ 
lish  verse,  4:  199-200 

Cosmopolis,  N  umber  of,  for  March, 
1897.  I?:  S'7-8 

Cosmopolitan  university,  J.  B. 
Walker’s  scheme  for  a,  14:  31a 

Cost  of  an  academy  education  (C. 
Herrick)  23:  348-54 

Cost  of  education.  The  (C.  W. 
Eliot)  25:  490-3;  achievement 
the  best  motive  in  education, 
490;  a  money-saving  newsboy, 
490-1 ;  productive  efficiency, 
491;  expenditure  on  education 
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Cost  of  education,  The  {continued) 
most  profitable  of  all,  491-2; 
unjust  and  inadeejuate  tax- 
paying,  492;  extravagant  rise 
of  prices,  493 

Cost  of  education  in  New  York 
City,  16;  410-1 

Costa  Rica,  School  attendance  in, 
5:  416 

Cotterill  (lames  Henry)  and 
Slade’s  (J.  H.)  Lessons  tn  ap¬ 
plied  mechanics,  2:  193-5 

Cotton  States  and  International 
Exposition  at  Atlanta,  Educa¬ 
tional  congresses  and  exhibi¬ 
tions  at,  10:  206 

Coubertin,  Pierre,  Baron  de,  on 
L'Amirique  unwersitaire,  13: 

517-8 

Couch,  A.  T.  Quiller,  extracts 
from  article  in  Pall  Mall  maga¬ 
zine  on  the  examination  papers 
of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  16: 
408-10 

Coulter,  John  Merle. — The 
cost  of  undergraduate  instruc¬ 
tion,  7;  417-22. — Curtis’  (C.  C.) 
Text-book  of  general  botany,  16; 
289-91. — The  university  spirit, 
4:  366-7 1 ;  editorial  note,  4 13. — 
Woodbum’s  (1.  A.)  Higher  ed¬ 
ucation  in  Indiana,  3:  185-7 

Council  of  Aix-la-ChajH'lle  in  817, 
Decree  of,  concerning  .school¬ 
masters,  i:  227 

Councils  of  Baltimore,  Canons  in 
regard  to  parochial  schools,  4: 
460 

Councils  of  education.  State  (A. 
B.  Poland)  i:  372-4 

Country  school.  The,  24:  538 

County  teachers’  institutes.  Edu¬ 
cational  value  of,  4:  5 1 1-2 

County  unit.  The,  in  educational 
organizations  (L.  B.  FIvans)  ii  : 
369—73;  the  emphasis  has  been 
on  city  schools,  369-70;  the 
rural  should  have  attention, 
370;  Augusta  (Ga.)  and  Rich¬ 
mond  county,  371-2:  teachers 
of  city  and  county  treated 
nearly  alike,  372;  one  superin¬ 
tendent,  373 

Course  of  study.  Attempted  im¬ 
provements  in  the  (P.  H. 
Hands)  12;  435-52;  three  prob¬ 
lems  and  their  solution,  435; 
organization  of  the  Education 
Society,  435;  improvements  in 
-  nature  of  subject-matter  and 


its  suitable  arrangement,  436; 
the  old  education,  in  content 
and  form,  436-9;  everywhere 
under  revision,  439;  by  inser¬ 
tion  of  subjects  with  irregular¬ 
ity  in  results,  440—1 ;  by  making 
the  pupil’s  work  a  gradual  rev¬ 
elation,  441-2;  results  from 
this  second  mode,  442;  the  old 
high-school  courses,  443 ;  de¬ 
fects  of  the  classical  course, 
444-5;  modifications  in  these 
courses  have  permanently  es¬ 
tablished  the  high  schools,  446; 
elective  courses  in,  446-7;  aims 
of  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  448—9;  emphasis  of 
certain  colleges  on  the  classical 
course  an  obstacle,  449;  Pres. 
Eliot  on  electives  at  Harvard, 
449—50:  this  emphasis  affects 
the  secondary  schools,  450-1 ; 
evidences  of  its  being  materially 
changed,  451-2 

—  Situation  as  regards  the  (J. 
Dewey)  22:  26-49;  the  new 
theory  and  the  old  practice, 
26-8;  congestion  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  28:  how  a  new  study  gets 
in,  29-30;  protest  of  the  con¬ 
servative.  30 ;  a  situation  in  pro- 
■  cess  of  forming,  3 1 ;  we  have 
vital  tendencies  that  should  lie 
harmonized,  32-3;  old  condi¬ 
tions  not  adapted  to  the  newer 
studies,  34-40;  unity  and 
wholeness  of  development,  36— 
7 ;  teachers  can  not  study  edu¬ 
cative  process  as  a  whole,  36-8; 
only  a  portion  of  the  course  of 
study,  39-40;  course  lieyond 
the  education  of  the  teacher,  40- 
I ;  hence  the  special  teacher,  41- 
2 ;  new  studies  hampered  by 
machinery  of  the  old,  44-7; 
problem  an  intellectual  and  a 
practical  one,  47-9 

Courthopc,  William  John,  suc¬ 
ceeds  F.  T.  Pal  grave  in  the 
Chair  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  ii: 
207 

Cousin’s  (Victor)  History  of  mod¬ 
ern  philosophy,  i:  9 

Coustel’s  Rules  for  the  education  of 
children,  6:  487  n 

Coy,  E.  W.,  Admission  to  college 
by  certificate  ;  Hughes  High 
School,  Cincinnati,  6r  70-3; 
examination  a  poor  test  of  fit¬ 
ness  of  student,  71;  influence 
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Coy,  E.  W.  {continued) 

of,  not  healthful  on  the  pre¬ 
paratory  school,  7 1 ;  closer  con¬ 
nection  needed  between  the 
secondary  and  higher  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning,  73 
— Emerson  Elbridge  White,  25; 
200-5  (port.) 

Coy’s  (E.  W.)  Latin  Lessons  for 
beginners,  1 1 :  290-1 
Coy’s  (Edward  G.)  Greek  for  be¬ 
ginners,  3:  400-1. 

Craft-School,  The,  London,  22: 
61-3 

Cramming,  The  faculty  of;  its 
psychological  analysis  and  prac¬ 
tical  value  (J.  C.  Murray  5: 
375-81;  a  peculiar  form  of 
memory,  376;  limited  to  a  par- 
ticxilar  occasion,  378;  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  lawyer,  379;  danger 
of  substituting,  for  permanent 
maste  y,  380 

Crary,  Agnes. — Aspects  of  Ennr- 
lish  teaching  in  the  lower 
schools,  14;  457-67 
Crawshaw,  William  Henry. — 
Pancoast’s  (H.  S  )  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  American  literature,  15; 
407 

Crazes  by  which  teachers  are 
stampeded,  15:  412 
Credulity,  Belief  and  (J.  J  astro  w) 

23:  33-49 

Creighton’s  (James  Edwin)  Intro¬ 
ductory  logic,  17;  499-501 
Creighton’s  (Louise)  A  first  his¬ 
tory  of  France,  7;  394-6 
Crime  and  education,  5;  411 
Critical  powers  developed,  4; 
469-70 

Criticism  of  public  school  work. 
False  and  true  in  (E.  B.  An¬ 
drews)  21:  258-70;  false  stan¬ 
dards  of  appraisal,  258-60;  false 
and  exaggerated  accusations, 
260-3;  producing  moral 

uplift,  261-2;  attacks  on  so- 
called  “fads,”  263-6;  just  com¬ 
plaints,  266-8;  the  education  of 
gush  and  grind,  267;  serious 
reading  should  be  urged,  268-9 
Crockett,  Montgomery  A. — On 
medical  teaching,  14;  160-8 
Croll’s  (James)  Philosophical 
basis  of  evolution,  2:  284-9 
Crooker,  James,  Annual  report,  as 
State  Superintendent  for  1892, 
5:  413  ;  against  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  413;  in  the  r61e  of  King 


Cnut,  414;  his  attack  con¬ 
demned,  6:  207 

Crosby,  Howard. — Religion  in 
the  common  schools,  i ;  463-5 
Crosby,  Howard,  Death  of,  i : 

484-S 

Crothers,  Samuel  McChord. — 
What  do  the  people  want  the 
schools  to  do?  21:  475-84 
Crozier,  L.  Graham. — Women’s 
clubs  and  education,  17:  182-6 
Cruiksha;jk,J  ames. — The  Brook¬ 
lyn  Institute  Geographical  ex¬ 
hibit,  1 :  384-6 
Crusades,  The,  16:  35 
Cuban  Educational  Association, 
A,  organized  in  New  York,  17: 
104 

Cuban  teachers  at  Harvard  (R. 
Clapp)  20:  230—40;  success  of 
Supt.  Alexis  E.  Frye  in  Cuba, 
230-2;  organization  and  trans¬ 
portation,  232—3;  courses  of 
study  and  their  management, 
234-5;  the  Cubans  merely 
CTOwn  up  children,  235-6;  the 
English  course,  236;  success  of 
the  Radcliffe  students  as  in¬ 
structors,  237;  specimen  letters 
in  English,  238;  the  kindergar¬ 
ten  instruction,  238-9;  resets, 
240;  the  women  superior  to  the 
men,  240;  editorial  note,  322 
Cubberley,  Ell  wood  P. — 
School  organization,  13:  16^- 
I. — The  school  situation  in 
an  Francisco,  21:  364-81 
Cullum’s,  George  Washington, 
Biographical  register  of  West 
Point,  4:  362-3 

Culture,  More  broad,  needed,  i: 

140;  the  end  of,  149 
—  should  be  the  object  of  a  col¬ 
lege  course,  i ;  109 
Culture-epoch  theory.  The,  from 
an  anthropological  standpoint 
(N.  C.  Vandewalker)  15;  374- 
91;  a  working  theory,  374-5; 
not  scientific  in  origin  or  in 
mode  of  progress,  375;  study  of 
the  individual  more  accessible 
than  study  of  the  race,  375-6; 
law  of  successively  ripening 
centers,  376;  functioning  of  the 
physical  organism,  377;  acqui¬ 
sition  of  language,  378;  exten¬ 
sion  and  differentiation  of  ac¬ 
tivities,  378-9;  interest  on  the 
psychological  side,  379;  age  of 
learning,  380;  interest  in  social 
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Culttxre-epoch  theory,  The  (con¬ 
tinued) 

relationships,  381;  race  devel¬ 
opment  not  homogeneous  and 
uniform,  382-^;  periods  of  sav¬ 
agery  and  barbarism  periods  of 
formation  and  extension,  383; 
the  theory  as  confined  to  his¬ 
toric  peoples  inade(iuate,  384; 
a  parallelism  from  the  side  of 
process,  384;  the  play  period 
and  the  period  of  barbarism, 
385-6;  lack  of  imitativ'e  prin¬ 
ciple  in  race  development,  386 ; 
play  period  has  no  counterpart 
m  race  development,  386-7; 
Dr.  Van  Liew  in  First  Herbart 
Year  Book,  388;  the  theory  in¬ 
adequate,  389;  may  it  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  one  phase  only  of  edu¬ 
cation,  390 

Ctunberland  Presbyterian  Church, 
A  commission  on  colleges  and 
schools  appointed  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  the,  20;  429- 

30 

CbNNiNGHAM,  WiLLiAM. — Train¬ 
ing  teachers  at  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity,  17:  451-5 

Curriculum  of  secondary  schools 
(S.  S.  Laurie)  2:  514-9 

—  Committee  of  Ten  on,  ap- 
ointed,  4:  203-4;  questions  to 
e  laid  before  nine  conferences 

on,  514-5;  members  of  the  con¬ 
ferences,  5:  96-8;  207-8; 

amended  questions,  99;  sup¬ 
posed  recommendations,  451 

—  Is  the  curriculum  crowded? 
(H.  P.  Amen)  19:  417-36;  con¬ 
ditions  at  Phillips  Exeter  Acad¬ 
emy,  417-8;  schedule  of  stud¬ 
ies  for  four  years’  course,  418- 
21 ;  enlarged  election  welcomed, 
418;  required  studies  in  sched¬ 
ule,  419;  not  time  enough  given 
to  English,  421-4;  results  of 
examinations,  423;  first  three 
years  crowded,  423 ;  overcrowd¬ 
ing  in  mathematics.  424-5; 
Latin  and  Greek,  425-6;  history 
requires  more  time — whence 
can  it  be  taken?  427 ;  impossible 
to  cover  requirements  in  French 
and  German  in  one  year,  428-9; 
time  ample  in  chemistry  and 
physics,  429;  curriculum  over¬ 
crowded,  429-30;  remedies:  a 
divided  preliminary  examina¬ 
tion,  430—1 ;  shortening  vaca¬ 


tions,  431-2;  preparatory 
schools,  432-3;  more  time  for 
secondary  work,  433;'  and  a 
three- year  A.  B.  cotirse,  433-4; 
the  college  freshman  year  bet¬ 
ter  spent  in  secondary  school, 
434-5 

—  Judicious  aid  to  pupils  (W.  G. 
Thayer)  19;  437-42;  conges¬ 
tion  of  the  four-years’  course, 
437;  better  preparation  for  the 
secondary  school,  438;  boy’s 
time  from  ten  to  thirteen 
wasted,  438;  preparation  to 
meet  difiic^ties,  439;  judicious 
aid  in  the  text-book,  440;  for 
the  boy,  441 ;  in  the  study  hour, 
441 ;  in  the  recitation,  442 

—  The  influence  of  examinations 
(E.  H.  Nichols)  19;  443-54; 
should  be  conducted  to  form 
habits  of  mind  and  not  as  an 
end,  443;  evil  of  cramming  un¬ 
necessary,  444 ;  test  of  previous 
work  and  method  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  444-5;  false  standard  of 
success,  446;  colleges  at  fault, 
446—7 ;  poor  material  invited 
and  ascribed  to  poor  teaching, 
448 ;  teachers’  estimates  of 
boys’  abilities,  449:  troubles  of 
the  year  of  preliminary  exam¬ 
inations,  449—5 1 ;  superficial 
work  rewarded,  452;  promo¬ 
tions  should  not  depend  on  a 
single  examination  but  upon 
records  of  work  also,  453-4 

—  The  crowded  curriculum:  Dis¬ 
cussion  ^G.  H.  Browne)  19: 
455-8;  division  of  preliminary 
examinations,  445-6;  success¬ 
ful  examination  to  count  for 
admission  in  any  subject,  457: 
boy’s  record  and  character  to 
covmt  in  doubtful  cases,  457-8. 
Discussion  (J.  B.  Dimon)  Mr. 
Amen  and  Mr.  Thayer  come  to 
opposite  conclusions,  459;  the 
curriculum  and  the  Harvard 
theory,  460-1 ;  the  classics 
ought  to  do  rnuch  more  for 
English,  462.  Discussion  (E  D. 
Russell)  the  resolutions  will 
not  help  the  high  schools,  462: 
colleges  should  give  credit  for 
preliminary  subjects  when 
pupil  passes  the  advanced, 

462- 3.;  matter  of  certification, 

463- 4 ;  overcrowded  curricu¬ 
lum,  464—5:  more  power  with 
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Curriculum  of  secondary  schools 
(continued) 

fewer  subjects,  465.  Discussion 
(H.  K.  Schilling)  ripe  fruit 
picked  before  use  requires  cold 
storage,  466;  counting  individ¬ 
ual  subjects,  466;  teachers’ 
opinions  of  candidates,  467-9; 
additional  discussion,  and  reso¬ 
lutions  lost,  469-70;  preamble 
and  resolutions,  471 
Curriculum  of  the  common  school. 
Expansion  of  the,  24;  239-40 

—  A  more  elastic,  desirable,  3:352 

—  of  the  grammar  school,  see 
Grammar  school  curriculum 

—  Our  school  curriculum  stunted 
and  pretentious,  14:  384 

—  Psychological  aspect  of  the  (J. 
Dewey)  13:  356-69;  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  the  object  in  experi¬ 
ence,  356-8;  what  is  a  study? 
359-62;  as  a  form  of  personal 
experience,  362-3;  how  experi¬ 
ence  grows,  364-5;  psychical 
phenomena  give  clews,  366; 
subject-matter  and  method  of 
instruction,  367;  two  errors, 
368;  science  as  a  method  and 
attitude  of  experience,  368-9 

—  School,  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  2;  468-71 

Curry,  Jabez  Lamar  Monrof  — 
The  Peabody  Education  Fund, 
13;  226-31 

Curry,  Jabez  Lamar  Monroe,  Ad¬ 
dress  of,  to  the  legislature  of 
Georgia,  7:  310 

—  made  general  agent  of  the  John 
F.  Slater  fund,  i:  176 

Curry’s  (Jabez  Lamar  Monroe) 
Speech  before  A^  Carolina  Legis¬ 
lature,  Jan.  21,  iSgi,  i:  513 
Curtis’  (Carlton  Clarence)  Text¬ 
book  of  general  botany,  16:  289 
Curtis,  George  William,  Death  of, 
4:  306 

Curtis’  (George  William)  Orations 
and  addresses,  edited  by  C.  E 
Norton,  8:  182-6 
Curtis,  Mattoon  M. — The  pres¬ 
ent  condition  of  German  uni¬ 
versities,  2:  28-39 
Curtis,  V.  G  .  on  woodwork  for 
grammar  schools,  5:  408 
Curtius  Rufus  (Quintus)  Histori- 
arum  Libri  III  et  IV,  edited  by 
Harold  N.  Fowler,  2:  402-3 
Cutler’s  (Caroline  F.)  Primary 
manual  training,  4;  93  • 


Dabney,  Charles  William,  on  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  South,  23;  471- 
4 

Dabney,  Richard  Heath. — 
Airy’s  (Osmond)  Text-book  of 
English  history,  3  :  390—2. — 
Barnes’s  (Mary  S.)  Studies  in 
American  history,  6:  394-7. — 
Higginson’s  (T.  W.)  English 
history  for  American  readers,  7; 

396-9 

Damrosch,  Frank,  appointed  su¬ 
pervisor  of  music,  14:  loi 

Dana,  Myron  T. — The  New  York 
state  normal  schools,  21 :  82-7 

Dancing  originally  religious,  18: 
349 

Dante  on  the  Milky  Way,  and 
why  the  moon  is  like  grammar, 
16:  35-6 

Darmesteter,  James  . — T  h  e 
School  for  Onental  Languages 
at  Berlin,  2:  103-4 

Dartmouth  College,  Proposal  to 
do  university  work  at,  10:  409- 
10 

Davenport,  Charles  Benedict. 
— Botany  as  an  alternative  in 
college  admission  requirements, 
II :  464-7 

Davidson’s  (Hannah  Amelia 
Noj’^es)  Reference  history  of  the 
United  States,  3:  290-2 

Davidson,  John. — Calkin’s  (J. 
B.)  History  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  16:  196. — Clement’s 

(W.  H.  P.)  History  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  Canada,  16:  196. — 
The  economy  in  high  w^es  for 
teachers,  15:  155-66. — Edgar’s 
(J.)  History  of  early  Scottish 
education,  8:  86-9. — Roberts’ 
(C.  G.  D.)  History  of  Canada, 
16:  1^6—9. — The  University 

Extension  Congress,  London, 
1894,  8: 350-7 

Davidson,  Thomas. — Education 
as  world-building,  20:  325-45. 
— The  seven  liberal  arts,  2: 

467-73  .  , 

Davidson’s  (Thomas)  Aristotle 
and  ancient  educational  ideals, 
edited  by  N.  M.  Butler,  4:  85-8; 
wealth  of  material,  85;  Hel¬ 
lenic  period,  86;  Hellenistic 
period,  87 — The  education  of 
the  Greek  people,  g‘  407-8. — 
History  of  education.  20:  522-5. 
— Rousseau  and  education  ac¬ 
cording  to  nature,  16:  192-5 
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Davidson,  Thomas,  Death  of,  at 
Montreal,  20;  324 

—  a  modem  wandering  scholar 
(port.)  20;  5 1 1-4;  studied  lit¬ 
erature  on  oatmeal  at  Aber¬ 
deen,  51 1 ;  ctiltivated  philos¬ 
ophy  at  St.  Lotus,  512;  mas¬ 
tered  modem  Greek  at  Athens, 
513;  a  great  linguist,  513;  a 
unique  character,  514 

Davies,  John  Llewelyn. — Free 
dinners  for  school  children,  3: 

61-S 

Davis,  Ellery  Williams. — Be- 
man  (W.  W.)  and  Smith’s  (D. 
E.)  Plane  and  solid  geometry, 
IS  91  .  . 

Davis,  Horace. — The  limita¬ 
tions  of  State  universities,  i: 
426-37 

Davis,  John  Patterson. — Rail¬ 
way  geography,  18:  378-86 

Davis,  William  Harper. — 
Baldwin’s  Dictionary  of  phi¬ 
losophy  and  psychology,  24: 

440-SS 

Davis,  William  Morris. — Colo-’ 
nel  Parker’s  review  of  Frye’s 
Primary  geography,  g:  82-7. — 
The  need  of  geography  in  the 
university,  10:  22-41.-— Science 
in  the  schools,  13:  429-39. — 
Teachers’  scholarships  in  sum¬ 
mer  schools,  12:  388-93. — The 
teaching  of  geography:  The 
physical  basis  of  descriptive 
geography,  3:  417-26. — The 

teaching  of  geography.  What  to 
avoid  in,  4:  6-15 

—  and  others.  Committee  of  Con¬ 
ference  on  Geography. — Gov¬ 
ernmental  maps  in  schools,  7: 
232-9 

Davis’  (William  Morris)  Element¬ 
ary  physical  geography,  24 :  53 1- 
3 

Davis  educational  bill.  The,  for 
New  York  citv,  20:  101-2 

Davis  law.  Minimum  salaries  for 
elementary  school  teachers  un¬ 
der  the,  20:  213-4 

Dawson,  John  William. — 
Croll’s  (James)  Philosophical 
basis  of  evolution,  2:  284 

Day  Training  Colleges  at  Oxford 
and  at  Cambridge,  3;  515-6 

Deaf  and  dumb.  The  education  of 
the  (H.  A.  Aikins)  12:  236-51; 
proportion  of  children  with  de¬ 
fective  hearing,  236;  causes  and 


results,  237;  unfortimate  con¬ 
dition  of  the  totally  deaf,  238; 
incomplete  intelligence,  239— 
40;  most  deaf-mutes  have  no 
defect  in  organs  of  speech,  240 ; 
many  dumb  only  hard  of  hear¬ 
ing,  241;  thought  without  lan¬ 
guage,  242 ;  sign-language,  243— 
6 ;  any  language  a  person  can  be 
taught  natural,  246-7;  tactual 
discrimination,  247-8;  teach¬ 
ing  speech  to  the  deaf,  248-51 
Deaf  child  of  six.  A,  taught  to 
speak  (Mabel  E.  Adams)  10: 
273-6 

Deaf,  Values  in  education  of  the 
(E.  M.  Gallaudet)  4:  16-26; 
the  manual  and  oral  methods, 
19—22;  Dr.  T.  H.  Gallaudet  on, 
22-3;  schools  for  the,  24-6; 
summary,  26 

Debating,  Intercollegiate  (G.  P. 
Baker)  21;  244-57;  stimiilating 
for  teachers,  245;  an  intellec¬ 
tual  sport,  246;  what  the  lui- 
trained  debater  needs,  246-8; 
discussion  for  the  sake  of  tmth, 
248;  method  of  training  on 
chief  principles  of  argument, 
248—9;  in  rebuttal,  249—51; 
training  in  elocution,  252-3; 
controlling  audiences,  254; 
other  forms  of  discourse,  re¬ 
ports,  editorials,  255-7 
Decision  the  first  requisite  of  a 
firm  will,  2:  65-6 

Declaration  of  the  rights  of  man. 
The,  16:  37 

De  Coverley  papers,  see  Sir  Roger 
De  Coverley  papers 
Dedekind’s  (Richard)  Essays  on 
the  theory  of  numbers,  22:  205-6 
Deductive  sciences.  Increase  in 
number  of,  i;  106;  give  less 
culture  than  other  studies,  1 1 2 ; 
their  importance,  1 1 7 
Defective  classes.  The  United 
States  among  the  foremost  in 
caring  for  the,  5:  125 
Defoe’s  (Daniel)  History  of  the 
Hague  in  London,  edited  by  G. 
R.  Carpenter,  10:  505-6 
De  Garmo,  Charles. — Differen¬ 
tiation  in  the  higher  education 
of  women,  25:  341-7.— German 
contributions  to  the  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  studies,  4:  422-37. — The 
Herbartian  system  of  peda¬ 
gogics,  i:  33-45.  243-52,  453- 
62. — The  lecture  system  in  uni- 
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De  Garmo,  Charles  {continued) 
versity  teaching,  23;  109-16. — 
McMurry’s  (C.  A.)  General 

method,  5:  392-4- — On  the 

value  of  literature  for  moral 
culture,  5;  412. — Patten’s  (S. 
N.)  Development  of  English 
thought,  17:  484-8. — Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten  from  the 
point  of  view  of  educational 
theory,  7;  275-80;  the  educa¬ 
tional  ladder,  275;  the  class 
schools  of  Germany,  276;  con¬ 
crete  vs.  formal  education,  277: 
intellectual  power  connected 
with  real  knowledge,  279. — 
School  reform;  a  discussion 
based  on  Prof.  Miinsterberg’s 
paper  in  the  Atlantic  monthly, 
2 1 ;  1 1 8-3 1 . — Scientific  vs.  poetic 
study  of  education,  17;  209-26. 
— The  sig;nificance  of  Herbart 
for  secondary  and  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  II :  40-57. — The  Tarr- 
McMurry  Geographies,  20;  313- 
5. — A  working  basis  for  the  cor¬ 
relation  of  studies,  5:  451-66; 
editorial  notes  on,  508,  514 

De  Garmo,  Charles,  accepts  chair 
of  science  and  art  of  education 
at  Cornell  University,  15;  518 

De  Garmo’s  (Charles)  Herbart  and 
the  Herbartians,  g:  192-7  ;  con¬ 
fined  to  essentials,  193;  Wundt’s 
views  on  apperception,  194-5; 
three  cores  of  interest,  196. — 
Language  work  below  the  High 
School,  i;  89-92;  3:  390 

Dewee-conferrin^  institutions. 
State  supervision  of,  by  law, 
recommended,  16;  102-3 

Degree  factory,  the  Western  uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  a,  19;  208 

Degree  of  A.B.,  Decreasing  popu¬ 
larity  of  the,  and  scientific  de¬ 
grees  gaining,  7:  409 

—  of  Doctor  01  Arts  proposed,  20; 
423;  opinions  of  college  presi¬ 
dents  on,  532-5 

—  of  Doctor  of  political  science 
and  economics  instituted  in 
France,  12:  208 

—  of  Dr.  rer.  tech,  in  Germany, 
19:  102 ;  519—20 

—  of  M.A.  m  the  Scottish  univer¬ 
sities,  7:  59 

—  of  M.D.,  Regents  not  to  confer 
the  honorary,  6:  loo-i,  103 

—  of  Ph.D.  causa  honoris  abol¬ 
ished  by  University  of  the 


State  of  New  York,  3;  407-8; 
415;  should  not  be  given,  4; 
208;  given  by  three  colleges  in 
1896,  12:  207;  list  of  colleges 
conferring,  in  1897,  14;  190, 
312; in  1898,  16;  200;  in  1899, 
-18:  199;  in  1900,  20:  324;  in 
1901,  22:  216; in  1902,  24: 324 

De^ee  of  Ph.D.,  The,  distinc¬ 
tively  the  university  degree  for 
work  done  in  a  university,  6; 
200-1 ;  288-9 

—  Early  history  of  the,  in  the 
United  States  (E.  G.  Bourne) 
10:  81-4;  Edward  Everett  the 
first  American  student  gradu¬ 
ated  at  a  German  university, 
81 ;  list  of  others,  82 ;  conferred 
by  Yale  in  1861,  83;  by  Har¬ 
vard  in  1875,  83-4 

—  The  -  examination  for  the  (W. 
F.  Magie)  22:  18-25;  nieaning 
of  the  degree,  18 ;  requirements; 
preliminary  training,  univer¬ 
sity  residence,  a  dissertation, 
an  examination,  19;  the  exam¬ 
ination  in  Germany,  19—20; 
what  the  degree  should  r^re- 
sent  21-2;  what  the  type  of  ex¬ 
amination  should  be,  22-5 

Degree,  A  university,  the  only 
requisite  for  a  mastership  in  an 
English  grammar  school,  i: 
420—1 

Degrees,  academic.  Action  of 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Inter- 
Collegiate  Association  on,  6: 
409-10 

—  American,  made  a  feature  in  a 
comedy  at  Berlin,  17;  276;  E. 
A.  Freeman  on,  279-80 

—  Bogus,  from  Bogland,  24;  540 

—  College,  2;  316-7 

—  A  committee  of  university  and 
college  presidents  on,  6:  309 

—  conferred  “whenever  success 
and  common  fame  seem  to  Jus¬ 
tify  the  honor,’’  at  Mount  Hope 
College,  17:  206-7 

—  Curious  new,  evolved  in  the 
mind  of  the  American  Mdagog, 
18:  102;  Dr.  Flavel  S.  Thomas’ 
book  on,  102 

—  The  general  and  special,  3 : 
57-8 

—  honorary.  Conferring  of,  at 
Oxford  University,  24;  373-4 

- in  the  United  States  (H.  T. 

Lukens)  14;  8-16;  protests 
against  abuse  of,  8-1 1;  Ph  D. 
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Degrees  (^continued) 
in  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  11-13:  association  of 
college  presidents  in  the  North¬ 
west  to  regulate,  13;  LL.D.  on 
state  governors,  13-4;  refusal  of 
women’s  colleges  to  confer,  14; 
ratio  of  the  Ph.D.,  14-5;  resolu¬ 
tions  of  convention  of  graduate 
students,  15-6 

—  must  be  made  more  difficult  of 
attainment,  i :  64-5 

—  of  A.B.  and  A  M.  (N.  M.  But¬ 
ler)  24;  5 I 3-5 

—  of  M.A.  and  Ph.D.,  Recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Ohio  College 
Association  on  the,  8;  310 

—  The  power  to  confer,  17:  278-9 

—  Spunous,  24 :  1 2-3 ;  decision  of 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  on, 
•100-3 

Delabarre,  Edmund  Burke. — 
Ziehen’s  (Theodor)  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  physiological  psychology, 
7:  299-301 

Delegates,  Foreign,  at  the  educa¬ 
tional  congresses  at  Chicago,  6:- 
262-7^ 

De  L’Ep^e,  abbi,  see  L’Ep^e, 
Charles  Michel,  abbi  de 

Delisle,  Leopold,  Education  in 
Normandy  in  the  middle  ages, 
1:221 

Democracy  and  education  (N.  M. 
Butler)  12;  120-32;  present 
tendencies,  material  and  scien¬ 
tific  advances,  120-2;  progress 
of  democracy,  122-3;  literature 
of  democracy,  123;  liberty  and 
equality,  124;  preservation  of 
liberty  depends  upon  intelli¬ 
gence,  125;  theoretical  democ¬ 
racy  reduced  to  an  oligarchy, 
126;  public  education  must 
prepare  for  intelligent  citizen¬ 
ship,  127;  the  political  system, 
128;  the  spoils  system,  129-30; 
the  difficulties  of  democracy 
are  the  opportunities  of  educa¬ 
tion,  13 1 ;  intelligence  and  char¬ 
acter,  132 

Democracy  and  education  in 
England  (W.  G.  Field)  20: 
271-7;  the  large  public  schools 
hampered  by  tradition,  272; 
diversity  and  frequent  incom¬ 
petency  of  the  middle  schools, 
273-4;  progressive  tendency  in 
the  elementary  schools,  274-5; 
education  of  adults,  275-6;  edu¬ 


cation  a  growth  and  the  mould¬ 
ing  of  character,  276-7 

—  and  our  old  vmiversities,  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Oxford  (J.  King) 
5:  66-73 

—  can  not  rest  on  an  average 
plane,  5:  114;  high  thinking  a 
necessity  to,  116 

Demons  in  the  stories  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  18:  348 

De  Motte’s  (John  B.)  Secret  of 
character  building,  6:  195-7; 
physiological  psychology,  195- 
6 ;  tracing  stimuli  to  the  brain, 
196;  analysis  of  reformation, 
197 

Denominational  school.  Public 
opinion  in  America  against  the, 
2:  1 13;  the  right  system,  121 

Dental  colleges.  Fraudulent,  in 
Chicago,  17;  272-3 

Denver,  Col.,  Drawing,  music, 
and  physical  culture  in  the 
public  schools  of,  4:  309;  a 
manual  training  high  school 
for,  309 

—  School  organization  of,  13; 
238-9 

Department  of  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion,  Committee  of,  and  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education,  on  require¬ 
ments  for  admission  to  college, 
II :  102-3 

Department  of  Superintendence, 
The  (W.  H.  Maxwell)  i  :  381-4 

—  Attractive  program  of  Feb.— 
March  meeting  of  1900  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  19:  208 

- of  Chicago  meeting,  Feb., 

1901,  21:  107,  214;  question  of 
simplified  spelling,  215 

—  Meeting  01,  1893,  Boston,  ex¬ 
cellent  program  for,  5:  10 1-2; 
summary  01  subjects  discussed, 
407-12 

- 1894,  Richmond,  7:  205, 

404-8 ;  discussion  of  Committee 
of  Ten’s  Report,  405-6;  other 
topics,  405-7;  the  South  and 
its  problems,  408;  to  meet  in 
1895  at  Cleveland,  40^  407 

- 1895,  Cleveland,  Program, 

9:  104,  207 ;  success  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  421;  debate  on  Dr.  Harris’ 
Report  on  the  correlation  of 
studies,  422-3 

- 1896,  Jacksonville,  Pro¬ 
gram,  10;  411-2;  ii;  103-4; 
meeting  a  disappointment,  pro¬ 
gram  overloaded,  408-9 
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Department  of  Superintendence  442-3;  tends  to  complexity 

(continued)  rather  than  simplicity,  444; 

- 1897,  Indianapolis,  13:405-  isolates  pupils,  445;  Dr.  Goring 

8 ;  round  tables,  405 ;  discussions  of  Berlin  on,  446,  515;  Prussian 

tame,  406;  W.  N.  Mailman  on  educators  favor  the  “  form  mas- 

primary  schools,  407;  other  ter,”  447;  other  articles  on 

papers,  408;  resolutions  adopt-  grammar  schools,  447  n 
ed,  408  —  in  the  grammar  schools  of  Bos- 

- 1898,  Chattanooga,  15;  ton,  7:  305-6 

413-4;  not  as  successful  as  was  —  Results  of  Utica’s  experience 
hoped  for,  413;  should  meet  in  with,  g:  424-5;  success  of,  at 
Washington  for  a  term  of  years,  Springfield,  Mass.,  426 
413-4,  519-20  Deportment,  School,  and  the 

- 1900,  Chicago,  ig:  402-4;  weather  (E.  G.  Dexter)  ig; 

best  meeting  ever  held,  402;  160—8;  observations  based  on 

resolutions  and  committee  on  reports  from  New  York  and 
temperance,  403  Denver,  161-2;  low  and  very 

- 1901,  Chicago,  21:  427-8;  high  temperatures  quieting, 

discussion  on  simplified  spell-  163;  low  barometer  disturbing, 

ing,  427;  membership  enroll-  high  quieting,  164;  low  humid- 

ment,  432  ity  causes  more  trouble  than 

—  New  regulations  of,  for  con-  high,  164-5;  moderate  move¬ 
ducting  their  meetings,  8:  415;  ment  of  wind  in  New  York  and 

arrangements  for  the  Cleveland  high  in  (and  for)  Denver  most 

meeting,  415;  reports  to  be  disastrous  on,  166-7;  Partly 

made  on  the  subjects  referred  cloudy  and  fair  days,  disorder 

to  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  above  the  normal,  168 

415  Desks,  Hygienic,  for  school  chil- 

—  Report  of  Committee  on  uni-  dren  (E.  M.  Mosher)  ill.,  18: 

form  financial  reports  for  pub-  9—14:  malformation  of  body  ac- 

lic  schools,  17:  380-9  quired  in  school,  9;  unhygienic 

—  Rural  school  problem  dis-  seats  in  home  and  school,  10; 

cussed  at  midwinter  meeting  of  the  desk  or  table,  10— ii;  pos- 

the,  3 :  306-7 ;  the  educational  ture  of  the  body,  1 1 ;  a  new  desk 

exhibit  at  the  Columbian  Ex-  described,  12-14 

position,  307-8;  Pres.  Eliot  on  Determinism,  2:  285-9 
the  grammar-school  course,  — from  strongest  motives,  i :  74 
308;  Supt.  Brooks’s  reply,  309;  — The  principle  of,  too  much 

duty  of  State  to  kindergartens,  overlooked,  2:  285;  means  de- 

309-10;  the  grammar  school  sign  and  necessitates  theism, 

question,  310;  influence  of  man-  287-8 

ual  training,  310—1  Detroit,  Complicated  educational 

Departments  instruction  wrong  situation  in,  16:  520 

in  theory  and  in  practice  (F.  W.  Deutsche  Zeitschrijt  fur  auslan- 
Parker)  6:  342-50;  goes  in  the  disches  Unterrichtswesen,  First 

wrong  direction,  347-8;  argu-  issue  of  the,  10:  518. — ^Jan., 

ment  for,  349;  editorial  note,  1897,  13:  404 

4 1 o-i  Deutsches  Landerziehungsheim  of 

Departmental  teaching  in  gram-  Dr.  Hermann  Lietz,  21;  217-23 

mar  schools  (F.  A.  Fitzpat-  (pi.) ;  22 :  66-7 

rick)  7:  439-47,  515;  two  rea-  De  Weese,  Truman  A. — Better 
sons  again.st,  439;  abolition  of,  city  school  administration,  20: 
favored  at  the  Berlin  Confer-  61-71. — Two  years’  progress  in 

ence  in  1890,  440;  the  common  the  Chicago  public  schools,  24; 
school  a  general  school  in  which  325-37 

only  generalizations  should  be  Dewey,  John. — Academic  free- 
taught,  441;  specialists  should  dom,23;  1-14. — Are  the  schools 

teach  the  teachers  not  the  doing  what  the  people  want 

scholars,  442;  the  filling  of  va-  them  to  do?  21:  459-74. — Ba- 

cancies  in  the  corps  of  teachers,  ker’s  (J.  H.)  Elementary  psychol- 
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Dewey,  John  {continued) 

ogy,  i;  495-6. — Harris’  (W.  T.) 
Psychologic  foundations  of  edu¬ 
cation,  16;  1-14. — The  psycho¬ 
logical  and  the  logical  in  teach¬ 
ing  geometry,  25;  387-99. — 
The  psychological  aspect  of  the 
school  curriculum,  13:  356-69. 
— The  situation  as  regards  the 
course  of  study,  22:  26-49. — 
Teaching  ethics  in  the  high 
school,  6:  313-21 

Dewey’s  (John)  Outlines  of  a  criti¬ 
cal  theory  of  ethics,  2;  297-8. 
— School  and  society,  20;  303- 
6 

Dewey,  Melvil. — Names  of  Uni¬ 
versity  institutions,  from  Re¬ 
port  for  1895,  14:  299-302 

Dewey,  Melvil,  and  the  legislative 
investigating  committee,  10: 
3“ 

Dewey,  Stoddard. — The  Latin 
author  in  French  schools,  16: 
460-8 

Dexter,  Edwin  Grant. — Acci¬ 
dents  from  college  football,  25 > 
415-28. — School  deportment 
and  the  weather,  19:160-8. — 
The  survival  of  the  fittest  in 
motor  training,  23:  81-91. — 
Thorndike’s  (E.  L.)  Notes  on 
child-study,  22:  521-3. — Train¬ 
ing  for  the  learned  professions, 
25:  28-38. — Uniformity  in  col¬ 
lege  catalogs,  25:  206 

Dick  bequest,  The,  in  Scotland, 
9:  2-4 

Didactics,  The  word,  kills  an  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  in  the  Rhode 
Island  legislature,  19:  113  n 

Diesterweg,  Adolf  (H.  Cassel)  i: 
345-56;  as  a  teacher,  346;  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Berlin  Seminary, 
347;  dismissal,  348;  reaction 
against,  349;  reformer  of  the 
national  schools,  350-1;  his 
skill  in  teaching,  352;  worked 
for  the  better  education  of 
teachers,  352-5 

Diesterweg’s  (Adolf)  Padagogik 
in  systematischer  A  nordnung; 
bearbeitet  von  H.  Scherer,  i; 
187-8 

Dilthey’s  (Wilhelm)  ‘‘The  possi¬ 
bility  of  an  universally  valid 
pedagogical  science,”  i:  16 

Diman,  John  Byron. — Discus¬ 
sion  on  the  crowded  curricu¬ 
lum,  19:  458-62 


Dinners,  Free,  for  school  children 
(J.  L.  Davies)  3:  61-5 
Diplomas,  Fraudulent,  and  state 
supervision  (H.  W.  Rogers) 
17;  269-86;  Illinois  law  for  in¬ 
corporating  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  defective,  270;  a  Na¬ 
tional  University  conferring  de¬ 
grees,  270—2;  fraudulent  dental 
schools  and  medical  schools, 
272-5;  a  university  in  Louisi¬ 
ana,  275;  held  in  contempt 
abroad,  270-1,  276;  state  super¬ 
vision  necessary,  276-9;  power 
to  confer  degjrees,  278-80;  Illi¬ 
nois  to  blame,  281 ;  laws  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  281-3;  action  of 
educational  bodies,  283-6 
Discipline  of  self  a  necessity,  2: 
67-8 

—  school.  Child-study  to  learn 
child’s  point  of  view  of,  14:451- 
6 

Discours  aux  itudiants,  by  Bour¬ 
geois  and  others,  21:  422-3 
Discussions,  analyzed  by  author 
and  topic  in  this  Index. 
Dishonesty  in  written  work.  Sup¬ 
pression  of  (Le  B.  R.  Briggs) 
13:414-6 

Disputations,  Public,  at  Wood- 
stock  College,  Md.  (T.  Hughes) 
1 :  1 66-9 

District  of  Columbia,  Report  on 
the  schools  of  the,  by  Dr.  Har¬ 
ris,  5:  208 

District  system.  Disadvantaged 
and  evils  of  the,  13:  31-3 
Doctor,  Age  at  which  the,  should 
bepn  to  practice,  16;  57-8 
Doctorates  offered  to  American 
students  in  French  universi¬ 
ties,  16:  137 

Doctors’  degrees  and  titles  of  dis¬ 
sertations  for,  A  list  of,  in  grad¬ 
uates’  Handbook,  18:  loi 
Documents  and  manuscripts.  The 
reading  of,  taught,  i:  231 
Dodge,  Daniel  Kilham. — 
Brink’s  (B  ten)  History  of 
English  literature,  v.  2,  pt.  2,13: 
396-8  — English  and  Latin  in 
the  Illinois  high  schools.  14: 

370-4 

Dodge,  Richard  Elwood. — Dry¬ 
er’s  (C.  R.)  Lessons  in  phys¬ 
ical  geography,  23;  316-8. — 

Jackman’s  (W.  S.)  Field  work 
in  nature  study,  15;  507-9. — 
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Dodge,  Richard  Elwood  (coh.- 
tinued) 

The  organization  of  geogra¬ 
phy,  21 :  516-8. — Railway  geog¬ 
raphy,  19;  394-5.— Tarr’s  (F. 
S.)  Physical  geography  of  New 
York  state,  25:  518. — Ward's 
(R.  De  C.)  Practical  exercises  in 
elementaiy  meteorology ,  20:31 5-7 
Doherty,  David  J. — The  Tagalog 
language,  24:  497-502 
Doktor-Dissertationen  issued  in 
Germany  1885-90,  4:  410-1 
Dolbear,  Amos  Emerson. — 
The  chief  end  of  laboratory 
work  in  physics,  12:  348-58. — 
The  disappointing  results  of 
science  teaching,  8:  485-8 
Dole’s  (Charles  Fletcher)  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen,  2:  404-5 
Dollar  Institution,  the,  in  Scot¬ 
land,  The  fresh-air  rule  in,  14; 
419 

Domestic  arts.  Teaching  the,  in 
schools,  weakens  the  mother’s 
influence,  3;  15 1-2 
Domestic  science  conference  at 
Lake  Placid,  20:  216 
Donaldson,  Henry  Herbert. — 
The  education  of  the  nervous 
system,  9:  105-21 
Donnell,  James  D.,  defeated  for 
re-election  by  stupidity  of  New 
Jersey  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  14:  414 

Donnelly,  Thomas  F.,  Notice  of 
death  of,  6:  413-4 
Donors,  The  rights  of  (J.  C.  Col¬ 
gate)  23:  203-9'  no  legal  rights, 
except  according  to  charter  of 
institution,  204-5 :  enforced,  are 
lost,  206;  why  limit  donors  to 
givers  of  money,  208-9 

- (A.  B.  Parker)  23:  15-21: 

right  to  make  conditions,  15- 
17;  absolute  freedom  claimed 
by,  professors,  17-19;  donor’s 
right  to  intervene,  19-21. — 
Editorial  note  on,  106-8 
D’Ooge,  Benjamin  Leonard. — 
The  Michigan  State  Normal 
College,  i8'  387-97. — Old  and 
new  methods  of  teaching  ele¬ 
mentary  Latin,  12:  368-77 
D’Ooge’s  (Benjamin  Leonard) 
Easy  Latin  for  sight  reading  for 
secondary  schools,  14;  88-9 
Doolittle, Theodore  Sandford. 
— Bowser’s  (E.  A.)  Elements  of 
geometry,  i:  199 


Dort,  The  Synod  of,  and  educa¬ 
tion,  25:  242 

—  Decree  of,  concerning  educa¬ 
tion,  3:  323;  4:  35;  5:  240 

Dougherty,  Newton  Charles. 
— The  Illinois  State  Teachers’ 
Association,  meeting  of  1890, 
i:  163-6. — The  value  of  Latin 
and  algebra  in  the  eighth  school 
year,  17;  178-81 

Douglas,  Charles  Henry. — 
Certain  views  of  Herbart  on 
mathematics  and  natural  sci¬ 
ence,  3:  490-4. — Status  of  the 
high  school  in  New  England,  5: 

27-34 

Dowden,  Edward,  on  teaching 
English  literature,  5:  138 

Draper,  Andrew  Sloan. — Co¬ 
education  in  the  United  States, 
25:  109-29. — College  discipline, 
13:  412-4. — Educational  ten¬ 
dencies,  desirable  and  other¬ 
wise,  23:  446-61. — The  ethics 
of  getting  teachers  and  of  get¬ 
ting  positions,  20;  30-43. — 

Functions  of  the  state  touching 
education,  15;  105-20. — The 

inception  of  an  American  state 
school  system,  8:  105-27;  Criti¬ 
cism  on  (R.  K.  Buehrle)  389- 
91. — Limits  of  state  control  in 
education,  i:  26-32. — Plans  of 
organization  for  school  pur¬ 
poses  in  large  cities,  6:  i— 16. — 
Public  school  pioneering  in  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,  3: 
313-36;  A  reply  by  Geo.  H. 
Martin,  4;  34-40;  Reply  to  a 
reply,  241-52;  A  final  reply,  5: 
345-62. — Shall  the  State  re¬ 
strict  the  use  of  the  terms 
college  and  university?  24; 
10—22. — State  universities  of 
the  middle  West,  13;  313-23 
(PD 

Draper,  Andrew  Sloan  (J.  M. 
Greenwood)  25:  407-9 

—  accepts  presidency  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  State  University,  8:  102; 
his  reasons  stated,  103. — Acci¬ 
dent  to,  23:  533 

—  candidate  for  superintendent 
of  schools  in  New  York  City, 
15  ■  306;  election  and  refusal  to 
accept,  415-6 

—  an  educational  statesman,  2: 
497-8 

—  on  organization  for  school  pur¬ 
poses  in  large  cities,  5:  409 
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Driver,  Andrew  Sloan  {continued) 

—  Rules  issued  bv,  as  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  at  Cleveland, 
5:  203-4 

Drawing  in  college  entrance  re¬ 
quirements  (H.  T.  Bailey)  13, 
456—62;  diagram  of  topics,  457; 
extent  of  its  teaching  m  schools 
of  Mass.,  457-8;  not  required  in 
entrance  examinations,  458-9; 
required  in  professional  schools, 
459;  diagram  including  the  uni¬ 
versity,  460;  what  we  have  in 
elementary  schools,  461-2 

—  Some  aspects  of  (M.  V. 
O’ShEA)  14;  263-84;  sight  ap¬ 
propriates  knowledge  thru  asso¬ 
ciation,  263-5;  form  not  appre¬ 
hended  in  detail,  265-6;  dehni- 
tion  of  drawing,  263,  266;  in¬ 
ability  to  see  keenly  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  representation,  267 ; 
pictures  of  the  imagination 
equally  indistinct,  267-8;  facts 
of  feeling,  taste,  and  smell  mis¬ 
taken  for  visual  data,  268-9; 
copying  from  the  flat  aban-- 
doned,  270;  use  of  convention¬ 
alized  type  forms,  270;  as  a 
standard  or  ideal,  271;  analysis 
of  color-values  of  form  may  be 
cultivated  like  taste,  271-2; 
form  characteristics  in  natural 
objects  may  be  isolated,  272-3; 
use  of  the  type  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  273;  sequence  in 
forms  not  psychological,  274; 
forms  comprehended  as  a 
whole,  275;  the  child’s  interest 
in  the  whole,  276-7;  drawing 
should  at  first  be  imaginative, 
277;  children  represent  what 
they  know  rather  than  what 
they  see,  278;  the  manual  or 
physical  aspect  of  drawing, 
279-83;  natural  method  of  ac¬ 
quiring  manual  facility,  279- 
80;  in  drawing  as  in  writing  or 
in  speech,  280-1 ;  he  learns  to  do 
by  doing,  282;  mechanics  of 
drawing  must  be  gained  by 
constant  use  in  representing; 
summary,  283-4 

Dresslar,  Fletcher  Bascom. 
— Education  in  Hawaii,  15: 

50-4 

Drexel,  Anthony  Joseph,  Death 
of,  6:  201 ;  founder  of  the  Drexel 
Institute,  Philadelphia,  202 

Drexel  Institute,  Pnila.,  James 


MacAlister  made  president  of, 

i:  66 

Druidic  Bauchoreion,  Charter  of, 
revoked,  6:  102 

Dryer,  Charles  Redway  Wil- 
MARTH. — Adams’  (C.  C.)  Text¬ 
book  of  commercial  geography, 
22:  523-6. — The  organization 
of  geog;raphy,  21:  26-38;  22: 
83—4. — Redway’s  (J.  W\)  New 
basis  of  geography,  22:31 3-7 
Dryer’s  (Charles  Redway)  Les¬ 
sons  in  physical  geography,  23; 
316—8 

Dublin  University,  The  Ter-cen- 
tenary  of  (H.  T.  Peck)  4: 
287-9 

Dugard,  Mane,  on  the  education 
of  young  women  in  France,  6: 
265-6 

Dugard’s  (Marie)  SociStS  anUri- 
caine,  16:  283—6 

Dukes,  Dr.  Clement,  on  proper 
hours  of  school  work,  6:  415-6 
Dummer  School,  Byfield,  Mass., 
2:  44 

Dunton,  Larkin. — Imag;ination 
in  mathematics,  i:  269—73. — 
Practice  teaching  in  normal 
schools,  2:  261-4 
Durham,  The  Bishop  of,  see  West- 
cott,  Brooke  Foss 
Duruy’s  (Victor)  History  of  the 
middle  ages,  3;  192-4 
Dutch  schools,  3:  322;  4;  36;  5: 
241.  345.  352~3 

Dutton,  Samuel  Train. — Bur- 
rage  (S.)  and  Bailey’s  (H.  T.) 
School  sanitation  and  decoration, 
19:  501-2. — The  correlation  of 
educational  forces  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  13:  334-47. — Educa¬ 
tional  resources  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  21;  17-25. — ^The  rela¬ 
tion  of  education  to  vocation, 
12:  335-47 

Dutton,  Samuel  Train,  appointed 
to  lectureship  in  teaching  at 
Harvard,  12:  519 
Dwight,  Theodore  Woolsey,  Death 
of,  4:  205-6 

Dyer’s  (Louis)  Studies  of  the  Gods 
in  Greece  at  certain  sanctuaries 
recently  excavated,  3:  196-8 
Dyke,  Charles  Bartlett. — 
Schroeder’s  (H.)  Der  hoehere 
Lehrerstand  in  P  reus  sen,  seine 
Arbeit  und  sein  Lohn;  Justitia 
regnorum  fundamentum,  20: 
90-4 
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Earle,  Mortimer  Lamson. — 
Coy’s  (Edward  G.)  Greek  jor 
beginners,  3:  400—1. — Sonnen- 
schcin’s  (E.  A.)  Greek  grammar 
for  schools,  10;  298-9. — Wil¬ 
liam’s  (Charles  T.)  Extracts 
from  various  Greek  authors,  3: 
400 

Eastern  Association  of  Physics 
Teachers,  Committee  on  college 
entrance  requirements  ap¬ 
pointed  by,  II ;  102 
Eastport,  Me.,  Experience  as 
teacher  of  the  “Up  Island 
School’’  at  (A.  H.  Nelson)  23; 

304-15 

Eaton’s  (Arthur  Wentworth)  Col¬ 
lege  requirements  in  English; 
entrance  examination  papers  for 

1893-4,9:412-5 

Ebbinghaus’  and  Bolton’s  experi¬ 
ments  on  memory,  9:  112 
Eckoff,  William  Julius. — An 
antithetical  comparison  of 
French  and  American  schools, 
5:  75-7- — Rodriguez’s  (M.  V.) 
Ensayos  sobre  educacion  teorica, 
practica  y  experimental,  18: 
S07-10. — Rodriguez’s  (Manuel 
V.)  El  Problema  de  la  educa¬ 
cion,  3:  287-8. — Zubiaur’s  (J, 
B.)  La  Escuela  primaria  en 
Francia,  2 :  504-6 
Ecole  des  Roches,  L’,  of  M.  Ed¬ 
mond  Demolins,  21:  227-9 

^  (pi.);  22:  66 

^ole  normalc  for  girls,  Descrip- 
tion  of  an,  13:  2^1-4 
Ecole  normale  primairc  sup6ri- 
eure  at  Fontenay-aux-Roses, 
for  yotmg  women,  20:  390-4 
Ecole  normale  primaire  sup6ri- 
eure  at  Saint-Cloud,  for  young 
,,  men,  20:  390—4 
Ecole  normale  supdrieure  at 
Paris,  for  young  men,  20:  394- 
9.  402-3 

Economic  geography  should  re¬ 
ceive  more  attention  (M.  Loeb) 
7:  286-8;  would  connect  physi¬ 
cal  with  political  geography, 
286;  of  interest  to  the  student 
of  technology,  287;  relations 
between  desirable  material  and 
the  course  of  history,  288 
Economic  possibilities.  Vastness 
of  American,  5:  108 
Economic,  social,  and  political 
science.  Bibliography  of,  2 : 
93-4 


Economic  theory  and  practice  to 
be  distinguished  in  instruction, 
2:  394 

Economics  in  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  (R.  T.  Ely)  20:  152-8; 
needed  in  high  schools  as  a 
training  for  good  citizenship, 
152-3;  training  in  economic 
concepts,  .153-4;  the  economic 
life  is  the  social  life,  155;  the 
“look  and  see”  spirit  of  Mr. 
Thurston’s  book,  1 56-7 ;  mis- 
education  does  more  harm  than 
good,  1 58 

—  statistics  and  history  made  col¬ 
lege  studies,  4:  332 

Edgar’s  (John)  History  of  early 
Scottish  education,  8 :  86—9 
Edgren,  Hjalmar. — American 

graduate  schools,  15:  285-91 
Edinburgh  University,  Rectorial 
election  at,  13:  172-8 
Edinburgh  University  Union,  5; 

Ei^itorials  are  analyzed  by  sub¬ 
jects  in  this  Index 
Edmond’s  (Franklin  Spencer) 
History  of  the  Centred  High 
School  of  Philadelphia,  24:41 7-9 
Edson,  Andrew  Wheatley. — 
The  Massachusetts  public- 
school  system,  its  strength  and 
its  weakness,  16:  435-59 
Edson,  Andrew  Wheatley,  Edi¬ 
torial  on  the  civil-service  ex¬ 
amination  of,  as  assistant  super¬ 
intendent  in  New  York  City, 
14:  41 1-3 ;  reform  hampered  by 
examinations  for  high-grade 
professional  places,  412;  the 
teacher’s  qualifications,  412; 
state  licenses  should  be  final, 
413;  New  York  Board  of  super¬ 
intendents  a  curiosity,  413 
Educated  persons.  Three  classes 
of,  2:  313-4 

Education,  Adjustment  of,  to 
contemporary  needs  (E.  D. 
Mead)  19:  472-80;  need  of  pro¬ 
fessional  teachers,  472-3;  Mil- 
ton’s  plea  for  naturalness,  prac¬ 
ticalness,  nobleness,  474-5;  for 
beauty,  politics  and  the  strenu¬ 
ous  life,  476-7;  for  culture, 
courage,-  service,  478;  need  of 
new  emphasis  upon  democracy, 
473.  478-80 

—  and  industry,  24;  320-1 

—  and  politics.  Close  connection 
of,  unintelligent,  2;  496-8 


Education  {continued) 

—  and  social  progress  (I.  W.  How- 
erth)  23:  355-70;  group  evolu¬ 
tion  similar  to  that  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  355-7  ;  natural  or  gene¬ 
tic  social  progress,  357-62 ;  phy¬ 
sical  education,  adaptation  to 
its  physical  environment,  359- 
60;  to  societary  environment, 
361;  the  social,  362;  the  arti- 
hcial  or  telic  phase,  362-3; 
table,  364;  the  sociotelic  phase, 
365-6 ;  place  and  function  of  the 
school,  367-8;  a  means  of  social 
transformation,  368-70 

—  Artificial  or  telic,  23;  73-8 

—  as  world-building  (T.  David¬ 
son)  20:  325-45 ;  function  of  in¬ 
telligence,  325-6;  what  is  the 
being  to  be  educated,  326-7; 
wherein  does  education  con¬ 
sist,  327-9;  what  is  the  result 
aimed  at  m  education,  329-45; 
the  ev’olution  of  the  social  indi¬ 
vidual  in  knowledge,  sympathy 
and  will,  329-31 ;  the  evolution 
of  an  ordered  world  in  his  eon- 
sciousness,  331-4;  the  pessimist 
a  failure  in  world-building,  333 ; 
ethical  life  depends  upon  the 
completeness  and  harmony  of 
the  world  evolved  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  consciousness,  334-8;  a 
moral  world  defined,  335;  sin 
arises  from  the  false  distribu¬ 
tion  of  affection,  336;  as  many 
worlds  as  there  are  men,  337; 
moral  freedom,  338;  heredity, 
339;  the  teacher  must  under¬ 
stand  three  things,  340;  three 
guiding  principles  in  presenting 
experiences  to  a  soul,  342 ;  child 
must  lie  taught  to  set  its  true 
value  on  each  thing,  343;  disci¬ 
pline  deals  with  the  will  thru 
the  affections,  344-5 

—  Certain  dangerous  tendencies 
in  (J.  P.  Mitnroe)  3;  145-55; 
socialistic  idea  of,  145-7;  niain- 
tenance  of  high  schools  unwise, 
148-9;  kindergarten  and  do¬ 
mestic  science,  150-3;  manual 
training,  153-5;  made  an  end 
rather  than  a  means,  155 

—  Compulsory,  see  Compulsory 
education 

—  Coordination  of,  of  the  first 
importance,  2;  422 

—  definition  of.  Is  a  permanently 
adequate,  possible?  (L,  R. 


Hunt)  22:  297-303;  wide  range 
of  definitions,  297—300;  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  accumu¬ 
lated  quantity  or  effective  qual¬ 
ity,  300;  mind  a  self-activity 
ever  stronger  to  vitalize  accre¬ 
tions,  301 ;  social  evolution  con¬ 
tinuous  and  education  a  vari¬ 
able  factor,  302;  education  a 
function  of  man’s  life,  both 
variables,  303 

—  Definitions  of,  3;  241-2,  367-8 

—  The  end  of,  completeness  of 
life,  2:  106 

—  The  end  of,  ethical,  i :  121 

—  Genetic  or  natural,  23:  68-72 

—  A  generous,  should  be  the 
birthright  of  every  man  and 
woman  in  America,  6;  1^8 

—  The  German  Emperor  s  ad¬ 
dress  on,  1 :  200-8 

—  Government  bound  to  foster, 
1:28;  elements  of,  must  be  pro¬ 
vided,  29 

—  Heredity  and  (A.  H.  Brad¬ 
ford)  i:  147-59 

—  history  of.  Civil  servnee  exam¬ 
ination  paper  in,  16; 312 

—  in  foreign  periodicals,  analyzed 
by  authors  and  subjects  in  this 
Index 

—  in  Normandy  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  I ;  22 1 

—  in  the  Eleventh  Census  year 
(J.  H.  Blodgett)  2:  238-51; 
see  also  Census 

—  in  the  United  States  (N.  M. 
Butler)  19;  481-92;  the  na¬ 
tional  government  and  educa¬ 
tion,  482;  education  a  state 
function,  482-3;  statistics  of 
public  education,  483-5;  illit¬ 
eracy,  485;  education  and 
crime,  486-7;  education  and 
industry,  487-8;  public  second¬ 
ary  education,  488-9;  local  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  college,  489; 
American  universities,  489-90; 
literature  of  education,  490-1; 
private  aid  to  education,  491; 
study  of  education,  492 

Education  in  the  United  States;  a 
series  of  monographs  prepared 
for  the  U.  S.  exhibit  at  the  Paris 
Exposition,  iQoo  (N.  M.  But¬ 
ler)  19: 481-92 

Education,  International  Con¬ 
gresses  of,  announced  for  the 
Chicago  Exposition,  2:  180 

—  Is  there  a  new?  (N.  M.  But- 
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Education  {continued) 

ler)  1 1 ;  58-7 1 ;  conservatism  of 
education,  58;  three  avenues  of 
scientific  approach  to  the  study 
of,  59-60;  the  physiological,  60- 
i;  the  psychological,  62-6; 
more  information  on,  in  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  than  in  the 
secondary  and  higher,  62;  what 
“experience”  amounts  to,  62- 
3;  the  psychological  spirit 
wanted,  64;  apperception  and 
interest,  65-6;  the  sociological 
aspect,  67-9;  the  troubles  of 
the  secondary  school  and  col¬ 
lege  entrance,  68-9;  “liberal” 
education,  69;  economic  and 
social  teaching,  69-70 ;  ignorant 
discussion  of  educational  topics, 
70-1 

—  Is  there  a  science  of?  (J. 
Royce)  i:  15-25;  121-32;  Dil- 
they’s  statement  of  the  limita¬ 
tions,  16-7  ;  a  chaos  of  impulses 
at  the  outset  of  life,  18-9 ;  peda- 
gogy  points  out  what  tends  to 
their  organization,  20;  true 
pedagogy  an  art,  22;  teachers 
need  a  scientific  training,  23-5  ; 

^-the  teacher  should  have  ideals, 
1 2 1 ;  should  study  ethics,  122-3; 
should  be  a  naturalist,  123; 
needs  the  psychological  spirit, 
124;  Preyer’s  Mind  of  the  child, 
124;  training  in  mental  diag¬ 
nosis,  125-6;  diagnosis  of 
naughtiness,  127-8;  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  the  intelligence,  129; 
phenomena  of  mental  growth 
and  disease,  130-1;  teaching  is 
an  art,  132 

—  Limits  of  state  control  in  (A. 
S.  Draper)  i:  26-32 

—  Need  of  the  facts  of,  2 ;  1 79-80 ; 
and  maxims,  2:  272 

—  the  new.  Lack  of  physical, 
mental  and  moral  fiber  in  (J.  P. 
Munroe)  22:  514-20 

—  North  and  South:  Educational 
conditions  in  the  Southern 
States  (R.  C.  Ogden)  23.  468- 
82;  the  new  nation,  468-71; 
needs  of  the  South,  471-2;  the 
rural  school  situation,  472-8; 
need  of  teachers,  479;  confer¬ 
ence  for  education  at  the 
South,  480;  board  of  the  prop¬ 
aganda,  480—1 

—  —  Educational  tendencies,  de¬ 
sirable  and  otherwise  (A.  S. 


Draper)  23:  446-61;  experts 
and  their  knowledge,  446;  the 
American  the  best  school  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  world,  448;  better 
preparation  for  teaching,  449; 
educational  ideals  changing, 
450;  expansion  of  educational 
activities,  451-2;  closer  and 
more  systematic  organization, 
452;  literature  and  conventions, 
453 ;  undertaking  too  much, 
455;  too  much  individualism, 
456-7;  things  to  be  aimed  at, 
458-61 

- Elective  studies  (E.  P. 

Seaver)  23:  483-5;  all  elective 
in  the  Boston  High  School,  483- 
4 

- Industrial  education  as  a 

social  force  (H.  W.  Stebbins) 

23:  462-7;  the  skilled  workman 
more  regularly  employed,  463 ; 
the  industrial  man  a  construc¬ 
tive  force,  466;  economic  value 
of  sentiment,  466-7 

- Some  social  aspects  of  edu¬ 
cation  (G.  S.  Hall)  23:  433-45; 
sociology’s  indictment  of  the 
school,  433-4;  language  a  so¬ 
cial  organism,  43  5 ;  children  imi¬ 
tative,  435-6;  the  home,  437—8;-'- 
play,  438 ;  nature  study,  439-  — 
40;  civic  instruction,  440;  in- 
dustries,  441-3;  personality  to 
be  unfolded  by  secondary  and 
higher  education,  444-5 

- (C.  W.  Eliot)  23:  486-9; 

low  standard  of  expenditure, 
486;  class  isolation,  487;  the 
industrially  educated  need  wider 
markets,  488 

—  of  women  and  its  effects  (G. 

Le  Bon)  i  :  101-3 

—  On  the  true  lever  of  [the  exam¬ 
iner]  4:  380-s 

—  Politics  and,  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  i;  285 

—  the  problem  of  generating 
ideas  m  a  child’s  mind,  2:  3; 
aims  to  secure  an  abundant 
generation  of  force,  9,  27 

—  Prof.  Howison’s  synopsis  of 
lectures  on,  at  the  University  of 
California,  4:  517 

—  Right,  duty,  authority,  liberty 
in,  from  a  Catholic  standpoint, 

3:  366-7 

—  Scientific  vs.  poetic  study  of 
(C.  De  Garmo)  17:  209-26; 
theories  now  scientific  have  had 
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Education  (continued) 

poetic  stages,  209—10;  poetic 
systems  of  Hegel,  Rousseau, 
Leibniz,  Herbart  and  Kant, 
211-2;  displaced  by  modem 
historical  or  comparative  meth¬ 
od,  212;  the  ends  for  which  we 

_ _ educate,  212-4;  scientific  and 

poetic  methods  of  studying  the 
mind,  214;  rational  psychology, 
2 1 4-5 ;  genetic  psychology,  215- 
7 ;  our  primitive,  arboreal  and 
aquatic  stages  called  upon,  217; 
standpoint  for  child-study,  218; 
feelings  and  impulses  the 
groundwork  for  a  scientific  the¬ 
ory,  219;  the  American  charac¬ 
ter,  220-1;  the  subject-matter 
and  methods  of  education,  221- 
4 ;  the  five  co-ordinate  groups  of 
studies  a  poetic  conception, 
224;  men  must  not  only  know 
facts  but  how  to  use  them,  225; 
inspired  by  sentiment  we  must 
l>e  guided  by  science,  226 

—  Scof)e  of  the  science  of  (J.  J. 

Findlay)  14:  236-47;  con¬ 

tempt  of  the  “tmiversity  man’’ 
for  the  teacher,  236;  practical 
value  of,  exemplified  in  Pesta- 
lozzi,  Herbart,  Arnold,  Froebel, 
237;  bad  example  of  Germany, 
238 ;  a  more  scholarly  and  scien¬ 
tific  exposition  of  education 
necessary,  238—9;  definition  of 
education,  239—40;  the  end  of 
education,  241-2;  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  education,  242-4; 
four  grades  of  authorities,  243— 
4;  the  conduct  of  education, 
244-7;  table  of  distribution  of 
topics,  245;  survey  of  the  sci¬ 
ences  and  arts,  246;  selection  of 
material  and  method,  246-7 

—  Secondary,  see  Secondary  edu¬ 
cation 

—  society.  Beginnings  of  an  (W. 
Channing)  14;  354-9;  parents 
know  very  little  of  modem 
school  methods,  354-5;  the 
Brookline  Education  Society 
organized  to  bring  teachers  and 
parents  together,  354-5;  served 
as  a  clearing  house  for  the  best 
ideas,  355;  tangible  results  in 
subjects  discussed,  355;  lecture 
committee,  356;  child-study 
committee  and  mothers’  meet- 
ings,  356;  committees  on  music, 
science  and  history,  356;  on 


physical  training  and  libraries, 
357;  loan  exhibit  of  paintings 
arranged  by  the  committee  on 
art,  357;  an  art  committee  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  revised  town 
laws,  357 ;  tme  education  means 
a  correlation  of  all  educative 

'  forces,  358;  success  due  to  the 
effort  to  learn  the  spirit  ->f  edu¬ 
cation,  358-9 

—  State  councils  of  (A.  B.  Po¬ 
land)  1 :  372-4 

—  Status  of,  at  the  close  of  the 
century  (N.  M.  Butler)  19: 
313—24;  nineteenth  century  the 
period  of  individual  litierty, 
314;  early  education  tribal  or 
ethnic,  314;  development  of  in¬ 
dividualism,  315-6;  Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Hegel  and 
Herbart,  317-8;  domination  of 
thought  followed  by  domina¬ 
tion  of  action,  318-9;  individu¬ 
alism  overdone,  319-20;  in  the 
light  of  history,  320;  inter¬ 
preted  by  evolution,  320-1 ;  the 
social  aspect  of  education,  322; 
has  become  a  state  function, 
322-4 

—  The  study  of,  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  (P.  H.  Hands)  7:  247- 
59;  as  little  attention  now  paid 
to,  as  was  paid  to  study  of  Eng¬ 
lish  a  few  years  ago,  247—8;  in¬ 
difference  and  opposition,  248- 
9;  courses  in,  annovmced  at 
Harvard  in  1892,  250—2;  the 
first  function  of  professional 
study,  2  53--4;  a  imiv’ersity 
should  train  well-equipped 
teachers,  255;  subjects  of  the 
courses,  255-7;  pedagogical 
seminary  for  study  of  secondary 
education,  257 ;  for  primary  and 
grammar  school  teachers,  258; 
lectures  on  teaching  in  twelve 
departments,  259;  other  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  series,  259  n 

- at  Stanford  University  (E. 

Barnes)  6;  360-3 

- at  the  Sorbonne  (H.  Mar¬ 
ion)  7:  122-8;  lecture  courses 
established  by  Dumont,  1 23 ; 
provision  for  chair  of,  made, 
1 24 ;  one  conference  open  to  all, 
125;  students  sent  to  the  lyc6es, 
126;  courses  at  Lyons,  Bor¬ 
deaux,  and  Toulouse,  127 

- at  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  (E.  E.  Brown)  8:  169-75 
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- at  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  (S.  S  Laurie)  7;'  55-63; 
first  normal  schools  in  Scotland, 
56;  chair  of  education  endowed, 
57;  opposition  to,  58;  reasons 
for  founding  chairs,  58-9;  de¬ 
gree  of  M.A.  in  Scotland,  59; 
schoolmaster’s  diploma,  60-2 ; 
previous  articles,  63  n 

- in  American  colleges  and 

universities  (B.  A.  Hinsdale) 
19;  105-20;  table  from  Report 
of  Commissioner  of  Education, 
105-6;  ratios  by  geographical 
groups,  107;  three  groups 
graded  by  amount  of  instruc¬ 
tion  given,  108;  number  of 
proper  normal  students,  109;  in 
Hiram  College  and  in  Michigan 
State  University,  1 10;  Dr.  Fran¬ 
cis  Wayland’s  views,  iii;  lec¬ 
tures  on  didactics  at  Brown 
University,  112-3;  Sir  Wm. 
Hamilton  on  the  rights  con¬ 
ferred  by  bachelor’s  and  mass 
tcr’s  degrees,  1 1 4 ;  made  elective 
at  Antioch  College  by  Horace 
Mann,  115;  in  Missouri  and 
Iowa,  1 16;  successful  efforts  of 
Pres.  J.  B.  Angcll  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  116-9 

—  Syllabus  of  lectures  on  the  sci¬ 
ence  of,  by  James  Sully,  3:  383- 
4 

—  Three  ways  of  improving,  6 : 
42-3;  widening  of  interest  for 
the  pupils,  42 ;  training  methods 
of  study,  43 ;  training  teachers, 

42 

—  United  States  Bureau  of,  see 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education 

—  values.  Notes  on  (J.  Ward)  i; 
97-101;  first  use  of  the  name, 
97 ;  education  value  of  a  study, 
97-8"  •  evil  of  Teaniing  by  rote, 
98 ;  value  of  natural  science,  99- 
100;  of  mathematics,  100;  of 
the  iiumanities,  1 00- 1 .  See  also 
College  studies.  Educational 
value  of 

See  also  Socialist  and  anar¬ 
chist  views  of  education 
Educational  activity  in  the  West, 
3:  408-9 

Educational  agencies.  Supplemen¬ 
tary  (G.  Harris)  23:  117-35; 
object  of  education,  117-9;  its 
complements:  reading,  1 19-21; 


knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
the  natural  world,  122-3;  art, 
1 23-5 ;  music,  125-6 ;  the  drama, 
126-7;  citizenship,  128-9;  the 
Church,  129-32  ithehome,  132-5 

Educational  aims  and  educational 
values  (P.  H  Hanus)9:  323-34; 
aim  of  education  to  prepare  for 
complete  living,  325;  factors  of 
value  are  incentives  and  power, 
326-30;  subjects  of  ifistruction, 
330-2  ;  special  aims  of  element¬ 
ary  education,  332-3;  of  sec¬ 
ondary  education,  334 

Educational  Building,  A  separate, 
to  be  provided  at  the  Chicago 
Exposition,  4;  506;  other  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  the  exhibit,  5: 
103 

Educational  Bureau  of  Frack- 
ville.  Pa.,  20;  429 

Educational  Club  of  Philadelphia 
publishing  The  Teacher,  13:  102 

Educational  commonwealth.  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  powers  in  the,  4: 
253;  School  superintendents, 
253-4;  school  boards,  254;  edu¬ 
cators,  2 54;  public  at  large,  254- 
5 ;  teachers,  255 

Educational  conditions  and  prob¬ 
lems  (A.  B.  Hart)  13:  478-85; 
some  ground  for  anxiety,  479; 
investigation,  480-1;  relations 
of  the  schools  and  colleges,  48 1 ; 
improvement  in  training  of 
teachers,  481-2;  American 
schools  better  than  they  seem 
to  be,  483;  below  what  they 
ought  to  be,  484;  Anderson’s 
heaven,  484-5 

—  (A.  D.  White)  13:  469-72; 
the  teachers  of  New  England, 
469-70;  importance  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  republic,  470-1 ; 
Ignatius  Donnelly  on  the  great 
brains  of  the  West,  472 

Educational  congresses  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  1893,  General  subjects  for, 
announced,  5 :  203 ;  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  foreigners  to  attend, 
6:  loi 

—  International  (R.  Waterman, 
Jr.)  6:  158-66;  distinguished 
foreigners  at  the,  158,  207,  262- 
7;  the  several  sections,  158  n.; 
the  congress  idea,  159;  interest 
in  psychology  and  child  study, 
160,  259;  important  part  taken 
by  women,  165,  261 ;  large  gath¬ 
ering  of  deaf  mutes,  166 
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Educational  congresses  at  Chi-  brick’s  outline  for  grouping 

cago.  International  (continued)  exhibits,  219;  exhibits  of  school- 

- A  foreigner’s  impressions  hovises,  219-25;  physical  educa- 

of  the  (G.  Compayr6)  6:  257-  tion,  225;  India,  226;  materials 

67;  department  of  educational  ’  and  appliances,  227;  pupils’ 
publications,  259;  record  of  work,  228;  educational  litera- 

work  of,  a  veritable  encyclo-  tme,  229-31 

pidie  pedagogique,  260;  ad-  Educational  experts  (A.  H.  Nel- 
dress  of  Mrs.  Charles  Henrotin,  son)  18;  398-405 
261;  Susan  B.  Anthony,  262;  Educational  forces.  The  correla- 
countries  represented,  262-3;  tion  of,  in  the  community  (S.  T. 

Chicago  became  a  center  of  the  Dutton)  13;  334-47 ;  educating 

educational  world,  264;  the  public  opinion,  334-6;  factors 

French  delegation,  264-6  of  education  in  the  community, 

Educational  exhibit  at  World’s  336-8;  the  home  and  the  school, 

Columbian  Exposition,  5;  103  338-9;  influence  of  local  organ- 

Educational  exhibits  at  the  Co-  izations,  339-41 ;  the  Brookline 
lumbianExposition(R. Water-  Education  Society,  341-6;  co^ 

MAN,  Jr.)  o;  74-9:  in  several  operation,  347 
places,  74 ;  in  Liberal  Arts  gal-  Educational  institutions  incorpor- 
Icry,  75-7;  in  the  Government  ated  under  general  laws,  17; 

Building,  78  269-70;  fraudulent, in  Chicago, 

—  (R.  Waterman,  Jr.)  6:  268-  270-9 

76;  the  new  education  “  by  do-  —  List  of,  that  have  joined  the 
ing,”  268,  310;  a  full  record  of  N.  E.  A.,  14;  416 
the,  provided  for,  269;  differ-  Educational  journals.  Editorial 
ences  in  arrangement  of  the  note  on  those  of  value,  9:  523- 

exhibits,  270,  273-6;  fine  classes  4;  main  fault  of,  indulgence 

of  exhibits,  271-2;  the  phono-  in  personalities,  524 

graph  exhibit,  274;  editorial  Educational  literature.  Exhibits 
note,  310;  exhibits  lacked  care-  of,  at  world’s  fairs,  5;  229-3 1 
ful  preparation,  7:  i29;thcGer-  Educational  museums  and  libra- 
man  universities  exhibit,  129-  ries  of  Europe  (W.  S.  Monroe) 

32;  the  American  exhibits  of  ii:  374-91;  the  first  organized 

higher  education,  132-46;  the  in  1853  at  Toronto,  Canada, 

public  school  exhibits,  260-74  ;  374;  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Leip- 

space  assigned  far  too  small,  zig,  375;  thirty-five  in  active 

261;  some  foreim,  unopened,  operation,  in  England,  Ed- 
261;  Bureau  of  Education  ex-  ucational  Division  of  South 

hibit,  262,  265;  New  York’s  Kensington  Museum,  376—7; 

wall  map,  263 ;  Michigan’s  maps  Teachers’  Guild  of  Great  Brit- 

and  photographs,  263-4;  rnodel  ain  and  Ireland,  377-8:  Mus6e 

schoolrooms,  265-6;  furniture  P6dagogique  at  Paris,  378-80; 

and  appliances,  266—7;  normal  Germany -has  seventeen,  381; 

schools,  267-8  ;  gridiron  plan  in  PddagogischeCentralbibliothek, 
Illinois  and  Washington  State  formerly  Comenius-Stiftung,  at 

buildings,  269:  science  teach-  Leipzig,  381-2;  others  in  Ger- 

ing,  269-70;  form-study  and  many,  382-3:  the  Mus^e  P6da- 

drawing,  271;  model  kindergar-  gogique  in  Russia,  383-5;  mu- 

ten,  273-4;  list  of  other  articles,  seums  of  Switzerland,  385-7; 

274  n  of  Austria-Hungary,  387-8; 

—  at  world’s  fairs  since  1851  (R.  Mus^e  Scolaire  National  at 

Waterman,  Jr.)  5;  120-9;  219-  Brussels,  a  model,  388-9;  Peda- 

31 :  important  results  of,  123-4;  gogiska  Biblioteket  at  Stock- 

the  first,  at  St.  Martin’s  Hall  in  holm,  389-90;  Museo  Pedagd- 

1854,  125-6:  first  complete  ex-  mco  at  Madrid,  390;  Italy,  Hol- 

hibit,  at  International  Exhibi-  land,  Denmark  and  Portugal, 

tion  of  1862,  127;  scheme  for,  390—1 

1 28 ;  widely  scattered  at  Ex-  Educational  outlook.  The,  an  edi- 
hibition  of  1867,  128;  Phil-  torial  from  the  Dto/,  17:  515-9; 
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Educational  outlook  {continued) 
defeat  of  reform  measures  in  the 
Illinois  legislature,  516-7;  order 
out  of  chaos  comes  slowly,  517; 
hope  may  be  taken  from  the 
success  in  New  York,  518-^ 

Educational  periodicals  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  an  annotated  list  with 
educational  landmarks  (J.  Rus¬ 
sell)  22:  472-97 

Educational  policy.  An,  for  our 
new  possessions  (W.  T.  Harris) 
18:  105-18;  resiilts  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  conejuest,  cosmopolitan¬ 
ism,  individualism  and  citizen¬ 
ship,  105-7;  altruism,  107;  ex¬ 
pansion  unavoidable,  108;  an 
apprenticeship  for  all  people  in 
self-government,  109;  what  is 
civilization,  109-11;  tribal  and 
other  lower  forms,  1 1 1-2 ;  the 
highest  ideal,  112-5;  we  must 
educate  in  productive  industry 
and  in  letters  and  science,  1 1 5 ; 
old  schools  should  be  re-opened, 
1 16;  English  language  must  be 
taught,  1 16;  civil  rule  must 
come,  116-7;  schools  of  indus¬ 
try  must  be  established,  1 18 

Educational  Press  Association  or¬ 
ganized,  10;  206—7;  charter 

members,  416,  520;  ii :  104,  208, 

312.  520 

—  Resignations  from,  tendered 
by  the  Educational  review 
and  the  School  review,  14:  41 1 

Educational  problems.  Present,  in 
Europe  (N.  M.  Butler)  7:  356- 
69 ;  the  English  elementary 
school  system,  357-9;  religious 
teaching  in  elementary  schools, 
360-1 ;  problems  of  secondary 
education,  361-3;  England  has 
no  system  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  363-4;  a  council  for  regis¬ 
tering  teachers  proposed,  364-5 ; 
the  universities  of  France,  365 
-6;  a  teaching  imiversity  in 
London,  367 ;  universities  and 
the  study  of  education,  367-8; 
admission  of  women,  369 

Educational  progress  in  America 
(Miss  M.  Louch)  7:  71-7;  the 
fifteen  congresses  at  Chicago, 
72-3;  how  has  the  mass  of 
teachers  been  educated  to  such 
a  point?  74-7 

—  of  the  year  1900— i  (E.  E. 
Brown)  22:  109-36;  in  me- 
moriam  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Henry 


Barnard,  Thomas  Davidson 
and  Joseph  Le  Conte,  109-10; 
expansion,  territorial  and  in-, 
dustrial,  i  lo-i ;  the  New  South, 
1 1 2 ;  educational  interests  ex¬ 
panding  relatively  with  social, 
1 1 3 ;  gifts  to  education  of  An¬ 
drew  Carnegie  and  others,  1 1 3— 
5 ;  the  question  of  academic 
freedom,  115-7;  integration  of 
educational  forces,  117;  Teach¬ 
ers  College  and  the  Speyer 
School,  117-8  ;  the  Chicago  In¬ 
stitute,  and  the  University  Ele¬ 
mentary  School,  118-9;  ^  uni¬ 
versity  trust,  the  Association  of 
American  Universities,  119—20; 
the  Washington  Memorial  In¬ 
stitution  organized,  120-1;  en¬ 
dowment  of  research,  121; 
education  in  the  South  and  the 
negro  question,  122-3;  admin¬ 
istration  in  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  123-4;  parochial  schools, 
124-5;  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  125-6;  in 
Cuba  and  in  our  new  posses¬ 
sions,  126-8;  the  Paris  Exposi¬ 
tion,  1 28—9 ;  in  England,  1 29—30 ; 
in  France,  130—1;  in  Germany, 
131-2;  educational  literature , 
1^3-5;  high  responsibility  and 
high  needs,  136 

Educational  progress  of  the  year 
1901-2  (W.  R.  Harper)  24: 
238-70;  death  of  F.  W.  Parker, 
238-9;  expansion  of  the  com¬ 
mon-school  curriculum,  239-40; 
broader  scholarship  and  larger 
freedom  for  teachers,  240-2; 
advance  in  Chicago,  240,  242-3 ; 
the  kindergarten  and  the  rural 
school,  242-3;  the  Southern 
Education  Board,  243-5;  the 
study  of  Greek,  245-6;  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  courses, 

246- 7 ;  the  certifieate  system  of 
college  entrance,  247-8 ;  success 
of  the  College  Entrance  Board, 

247- 8;  elective  work  and  higher 
grade  of  teachers  in  secondary 
schools,  240-50;  their  phenom¬ 
enal  growtn,  251—2;  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Accredited  Schools, 
2  5  2-3 ;  need  of  endowment  for 
academies,  254;  greater  interest 
in  the  higher  education,  254-5; 
commercial  and  technical,  255- 
6;  the  bachelor's degp'ees,  2  56i— 7 ; 
better  instruction  for  fresh- 
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Educational  progress  of  the  year 
1 90 1-2  {continued) 
men,  257;  luxury  in  student 
life,  257;  college  athletics,  257- 
8 ;  fraternal  regard  between 
leading  institutions,  258-60; 
requirement  of  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  for  admission  to  profes¬ 
sional  schools,  260-1 ;  appoint¬ 
ment  of  women  to  highest  posi¬ 
tions  in  college  work,  261-2; 
tenure  of  office  of  professors, 
263-4;  academic  freedom,  264- 
6 ;  smaller  colleges  becoming 
junior  colleges,  266;  the  laity 
and  the  college  presidency, 
266  -8;  the  Rhodes  scholarships 
ana  the  Carnegie  Institution, 
268-70 

Educational  reform.  The  unity  of 
(C.  W.  Eliot)  8:  209-26;  ob¬ 
jection  to  college  men  on  the 
Committee  of  Ten,  209-10;  uni¬ 
versal  education  a  recent  and 
novel  imdertaking,  210;  its 
principles  and  objects  the  same 
from  kindergarten  to  univer¬ 
sity,  210;  first  object,  promo¬ 
tion  of  individual  instruction, 
2 1 1-2 ;  six  essential  constituents 
of  all  education,  213-4;  effec¬ 
tive  power  in  action  the  true 
end  of  education,  215  ;  selection 
or  election  of  studies,  216-7; 
discipline  and  the  formation  of 
habits,  218-9;  specialization  of 
teaching,  220-1;  administra¬ 
tive  officers  should  be  experts, 
and  teachers  should  have  ad¬ 
visory  functions,  221-2;  com¬ 
munity  of  interests  of  teachers 
of  all  grades,  223;  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  method  of  work  empha¬ 
sizes  community  of  interest, 
224-5;  other  articles  on  the 
Committee  of  Ten,  226  n 

Educational  resources  of  the  com¬ 
munity  (S.  T.  Dutton)  21:  17- 
25;  the  home,  church,  school, 
and  library,  18—20;  the  press, 
museums,  drama,  industry,  and 
government,  20—1 ;  coordina¬ 
tion  and  unification,  23—4;  con¬ 
ference  of  societies  in  Brook¬ 
line,  24-5 

Educational  review.  The,  why 
undertaken,  i;  61 

Educational  scholarship,  17:  504- 

Ei^cational  tendencies,  desirable 


and  otherwise  (A.  S.  Draper) 
23; 446-61 

Educational  value  of  college  stud¬ 
ies  (S.  N.  Patten)  i:  105-20 

—  of  English  (G.  H.  Browne)  9: 
377-84;  values  attributed  to 
other  subjects  may  be  claimed 
for  English,  the  mother-tongue, 
377  ;  the  first  subject  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  education,  379;  poetry 
the  source  of  the  best  culture, 
380;  value  of  good  reading 
aloud,  380;  reading  and  mem¬ 
orizing,  writing  and  composi¬ 
tion,  380-3;  co-operation  with 
the  library,  383;  imagination, 
observation,  and  a  reading 
habit,  384 

—  of  history  (A.  B.  Thompson)  9; 
359-67:  ethical  intelligence, 
360:  psychological  insight,  361 ; 
the  logical  faculties  and  acquis¬ 
itive  powers,  361-2;  history  the 
record  of  life,  362;  a  group  of 
theoretical  studies  and  a  col¬ 
lection  of  facts,  363 ;  method  of 

.  teaching  the  use  of  books,  364- 
5 ;  cultivation  of  the  logical 
memory,  365-6;  exercise  of  the 
psvcholog^ical  powers,  366-7 

—  of  mathematics  (F.  A.  Hill) 
9:  349-58;  has  no  existence 
apart  from  the  student  of  the 
subject,  349;  conventual  value,. 
350;  utilitarian  value  of  arith¬ 
metic  overestimated,  350;  of 
geometry  not  sufficiently  ap¬ 
preciated,  351;  the  associative 
value,  352 ;  value  in  training  the 
obsep’ing  powers,  353;  in  de¬ 
ductive  reasoning,  354;  mathe¬ 
matics  one  of  the  vinle  studies, 
355;  completeness  and  accuracy 
of  the  results  attainable,  356; 
value  to  a  literary  man,  357; 
summary,  357-8 

—  of  natural  science  (J.  F.  Wood- 
hull)  9:  368-76;  cultivates  the 
habit  of  investigation,  368;  the 
habit  of  observing  relations, 
369:  a  constructive  imagina¬ 
tion,  371;  teaches  conservatism 
in  making  and  accepting  conclu¬ 
sions,  372-3;  develops  pains¬ 
taking  habits,  373-4:  furnishes 
a  basis  for  true  religion,  374-5; 
the  study  of  science  is  humani¬ 
tarian,  375;  opens  up  realms  of 
poetry,  375-6 

—  of  the  ancient  classics  (W,  W. 
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Educational  value  {continued) 
Goodwin)  g:  335-42;  literature 
of  Greece  a  phenomenon  unique 
in  history,  335-7;  literature  of 
Rome,  337;  not  accessible  to 
students  m  modem  transla¬ 
tions,  338-9;  essential  elements 
in  the  study  of  language,  339-41 

—  of  the  history  of  the  fine  arts 
(C.  E.  Norton)  9:  343-8;  Mill 
on  culture  of  the  aesthetic  fac¬ 
ulties,  343;  omitted  from  Iowa 
teachers’  definition  of  “  col¬ 
lege, ”344;definition  of  fine  arts, 
345;  cultivation  of  imagination 
needed  in  America,  345-6;  de¬ 
plorable  neglect  of  architectural 
■effects  at  Harvard,  346-7;  in¬ 
struction  should  be  given  to 
quicken  the  poetic  imagination, 

— ^0/  the  modem  languages  (H. 
K.  Schilling)  9:385-90;  value 
depends  upon  effectiveness  as 
a  means  of  mental  discipline, 
385;  cultivate  memory  and  ob¬ 
servation,  386;  exercise  of  the 
reasoning  power,  387;  value  of 
translating,  387-8;  stimulate 
the  imagination  and  develop 
literary  taste,  388;  belong  to 
our  civilization  and  lead  to  en- 
jo)mient  of  literature  as  such, 
389-90 

Educational  values  (J.  H.  Baker) 
10:  200-17;  divisions  of  the 
field  01  knowledge  and  their 
content,  209-10;  each  subject 
has  a  value  for  knowledge,  for 
power,  for  practical  life,  210; 
child-study,  211;'  electives  in 
the  secondary  school,  212;  in 
college  the  opportunity  to  spe¬ 
cialize,  213;  apperception,  cor¬ 
relation,  co-ordination,  and 
concentration,  214-16;  interest, 
216;  the  pleasure  theory  is  bad 
philosophy,  216-7 

—  A  critique  of  (J.  W.  Jenks)  3: 
1-2 1 ;  value  lies  in  the  effect  on 
the  student,  i ;  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  a  subject,  2-3;  investiga¬ 
tors  are  great  teachers,  3-4 ;  rela¬ 
tion  of  subject-matter  to  minds 
of  students,  5;  importance  of 
inductive  work,  6-7;  methods 
in  teaching  physics,  8;  advan¬ 
tages  of  social  questions,  1 1-14; 
saence  with  reference  to  its 
culture  value,  15;  mental  ac¬ 


tivity  thru  interest,  1 5-7 ;  in¬ 
dividual  aptitude  of  the  stu¬ 
dent,  19-20;  kind  not  quantity 
of  value,  20-1 

Educational  wall  map  exhibited 
by  New  York  State  at  Chicago, 
7:  263 

Educational  writers.  Neglect  of, 
3:  212-4 

Educators,  The  New  England  (J. 
M.  Greenwood)  25;  508-10; 
Pres.  Eliot  and  the  enrichment 
of  the  grammar  school  course, 
509-10;  Col.  Parker  at  Quincy 
and  Chicago,  510;  schoolmas¬ 
ters’  clubs  and  the  women 
teachers,  510 

—  Some,  I  have  known  (J.  M. 
Greenwood)  25:  289-307; 

400-14;  508-24;  W.  P.  Nason, 
290-2;  Joseph  Baldwin,  292-3; 
John  W^ayman,  293-4;  William 
T.  Harris,  294-7;  Daniel  Read, 
297-9;  Joseph  Ficklin,  299-300; 
S.  S.  Hamill,  300-2;  Samuel 
Spahr  Law.s,.  302-4;  Morgan 
Stevens,  Artemas  Martin,  Wal¬ 
ter  Siverly,  William  Hoover, 
and  other  mathematicians, 
304-7  ;  the  National  Council  of 
Education,  400;  Emerson  E. 
White,  400-2:  George  How¬ 
land,  403-4;  Edward  Brooks, 
404-5;  Aaron  Gove,  405-6; 
Andrew  S.  Draper,  407-9; 
Lewis  H.  Jones,  409-12;  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Maxwell,  412-3 ;  Charles 
B.  Gilbert,  413-4 ;  the  New  Eng¬ 
landers,  508-10:  James  H.  Can- 
field,  51  o-i  ;  Henry  Sabin,  5 1 1-3; 
Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  5^-4: 
William  H.  Pajme,  514-5;  Rob¬ 
ert  B .  Fulton,  5 1 5-7 ;  F.  Louis 
Soldan,  517-9;  Burke  A.  Hins¬ 
dale,  519-20;  Frank  A.  Fitzpat¬ 
rick,  521-^:  I.C.  M’Neill,  523-4 

Edwards,  George  C. — The  pri¬ 
vate  school  in  American  life,  23; 
264-80 

Edwards,  George  W.,  principal  of 
Brooklyn  School  No.  70,  ar¬ 
raigned  for  punishing  a  pupil 
and  case  dismissed,  13:  101-2 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  president  of 
Princeton,  8:  315 

Edwards,  Richard. — My  schools 
and  schoolmasters,  23:  385-99. 
— Spalding’s  Q.  L.)  Thoughts 
and  theories  of  life  and  educa¬ 
tion,  16:  395-8 
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Effectiveness,  4:  469;  memory 
necessary  for,  471-2 
Efficiency,  Conditions  of  the 
teacher’s  professional  (W.  H. 
Maxwell)  25:  157-62 
Egbert’s  (James  Chidester)  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  study  of  Latin  in¬ 
scriptions,  14;  294—5 
Einheitsschule,  The  movement 
for  an,  in  Germany  (L.  R. 
Klemm)  1:378—81;  impossible 
in  America,  4:  230 
Eisleben,  A  visit  to,  8:  12-3 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  and  Oxford 
University,  24:  359 
Election,  The  presidential,  of 
1896,  12:  404-6;  extract  from 
the  N.  E.  A.  resolutions  of  1894, 
406 

Election  of  studies  in  secondary 
schools:  Its  effects  on  the 
schools  in  their  relations  to  the 
colleges  (N.  S.  Shaler)  15: 
417-23;  two  diverse  objects  in 
teaching,  417;  colleges  have  to 
do  with  development  of  indi¬ 
vidual  talents,  418;  success  of 
elective  system  with  scmho- 
mores,  418;  system  at  the  Law¬ 
rence  Scientific  School,  418-20; 
studies  sent  down  to  secondary 
schools,  421 ;  benefit  to  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  422;  demand  on 
the  education  fund,  423 

—  Its  relation  to  the  community 
(S.  Thurber)  15:  424-35;  do 
high  school  graduates  as  an  ex¬ 
clusive  61ite  leaven  the  com¬ 
munity?  424;  the  love  of  Alma 
Mater,  425;  the  great  substra¬ 
tum  must  be  reached,  425-6; 
can  we  break  up  our  courses  to 
reach  the  maturing  minds? 
426-8;  rigid  courses  must  be 
abolished,  429 ;  election  between 
studies,  430;  what  the  people 
want  the  school  must  furnish, 
431-3;  change  will  take  time, 
434;  the  high  school  must  come 
in  contact  with  the  people,  435 

—  A  negative  view  (J.  Tetlow) 
15:  436-41;  Mr.  Thurber  radi¬ 
cally  tmsound,  436;  courses  of 
study  are  well  based,  437 ;  what 
the  parents  desire  is  furnished, 
438;  his  scheme  is  chaos  or  phi¬ 
losophical  anarchism,  438-9; 
an  abrupt  and  irrational  break 
with  the  past,  439-40;  Dr. 
Harris’  five  co-ordinate  groups 


of  studies  and  Mr.  Goodwin’s 
system,  440-1 

—  Advantages  to  be  derived  from 
its  introduction  (C.  W.  Eliot) 
15:  44279;  the  61ite  are  the 
leaders  in  a  democracy,  442; 
every  boy  and  girl  should  have 
the  Alma  Mater  feeling  for 
school,  443-4;  present  an  intel¬ 
ligent  motive  for  a  disagreeable 
task,  445-6;  early  determina¬ 
tion  of  life  career  possible,  446 ; 
an  elective  system  has  its  nat¬ 
ural  bounds  and  limits,  447-8; 
a  better  articulation  with  the 
college  of  great  importance,  449 

—  An  affirmative  view  (G.  H. 
Martin)  15:  450-5;  my  sym- 

athies  heartily  with  Mr.  Thur- 
er,  450;  the  academy  of  the 
olden  time  a  school  of  elective 
courses,  451;  the  high  school 
destroyed  the  advantages  it 
offered.,  451-2;  the  parents 
demand  elective  courses,  453; 
the  personality  of  the  teacher 
might  be  an  element  in  the 
choice,  454;  the  doctrines  of 
formal  discipline  and  symmetry 
in  education  have  passed,  455 

Elective  courses  of  study  a  true 
theory  of  education,  4:  368 

Elective  studies  (E.  P.  Seaver) 

23:  483-5 

—  in  high  schools  (J.  Tetlow) 
21:  39—48;  the  ideas  of  Messrs. 
Thurber,  Martin  and  Seaver 
result  in  elective  chaos,  39741; 
B.  R.  Tucker’s  anarchistic  view, 
41;  their  mistaken  assump¬ 
tions,  42-6;  the  elective  system 
of  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  46;  the 
Committee  on  College  Entrance 
Requirements,  47 ;  Harvard 
College  renuirements,  47-8 

—  in  secondary  schools  (J.  H. 
Van  Sickle)  18:  201-4 

- Questionable  advantage  of, 

24;  249 

Elective  system.  The,  at  Harvard, 
a  university  feature,  5:  lo-i 

—  The  natural  limitations  of  the 
(J.  H.  Harris)  19:  493-8;  ob- 
'ections  set  forth  by  Mr.  Tet- 
ow,  493 ;  a  few  studies  required 
as  foundation,  494;  the  pupil’s 
capacity,  495-7;  time  limita¬ 
tion  and  the  college  require¬ 
ment,  497;  moral  and  atmo¬ 
spheric  limitations,  498 
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Elective  system  {continued) 

—  Present  status  of  the,  in  Amer¬ 
ican  colleges  (A.  P.  Brigham) 
14:  360-9 ;  immense  diversity  in 
its  application,  360;  table,  361; 
subjects  required,  362;  sym¬ 
metry  and  continuity,  363, 
367-9;  freshman  electives  at 
Harvard  and  Cornell,  363 ; 
courses  prescribed  thru  sopho¬ 
more  year  at  eight  colleges,  364 ; 
electives  in  sophomore  year  in 
eight,  364-5 ;  group  system  at 
New  York  University  and  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  365; 
California,  Northwestern,  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Chicago,  365-6;  Har¬ 
vard,  Cornell  and  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford,  366;  risks  of  the  plan 
overestimated,  366—7;  Pro¬ 
moted  vital  scholarship,  367 ; 
statistics  from  Colgate  Univer¬ 
sity,  367-9;  invigorates  the 
springs  of  action,  369 

—  Results  under  an,  at  Indiana 

University  (R.  G.  Boone)  4; 
55~73>  142-56;  classification 

of  courses,  53-6 ;  organization  of 
instruction,  56-7;  quantity  of 
the  college  course,  57-9  ;  propor¬ 
tion  among  groups,  60-2,  70-1 ; 
the  languages,  62-5,  147-9;  the 
sciences,  65-7,  149-52;  the  hu¬ 
manities,  67-70,  143,  1 50-1; 
proportion  among  subjects, 
71-3,  142-5;  forms  of  defective 
courses,  145-54;  summary  and 
conclusion,  155-6 

—  the  scientific  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  system  of  education,  6;  199 

—  tends  toward  instruction  or¬ 
ganized  by  departments  of 
study,  1 :  284 

Electives,  College,  2;  316.  See 
also  Elective  system 

—  in  elementary  schools  (E.  J. 
Goodwin)  10:  12-21;  curricu¬ 
lum  for  primary,  12;  waste  of 
time  in  grammar  schools,  13; 
dawdling  in  the  lower  schools, 
14;  begin  secondary,  two  or 
three  years  earlier  with  diver¬ 
sity  of  curriculum,  14-15;  a 
special  program  for  those  aim¬ 
ing  at  the  higher  education,  16; 
electiv'e  system  for  those  who 
enter  high  schools,  i  ^  ;  required 
studies,  18-20;  electives,  20 

—  in  the  grammar  school,  5 :  513-4 

—  in  the  high  school;  an  experi¬ 


ment  (E.  J.  Goodwin)  5:  142- 
52;  the  most  difficult  studies 
not  the  most  attractive,  148. 
See  also  Newton,  Mass.,  High 
School 

—  The  laws  of  congruity  and  en- 
ergy  bear  on,  10:  167-9 

Elementary  Education  Act,  1891, 
2;  281-2;  487;  text  of,  303-7 

Elementary  education  acts  of 
1867  and  1870,  4;  110-13 

Elementary  education  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  (A.  T.  Smith) 
20 :  499-510;  organization  of  the 
international  and  class  juries, 
499-502;  work  of  the  juries, 
how  conducted,  503-10 

—  Free,  in  England,  2  :  78-9, 
490 

Elementary  education,  Report  on 
the  diffusion  of,  by  P.  Le- 
vasseur,  11:  100— 2 ;  compulsory 
and  gratuitous,  100;  certificat¬ 
ing  teachers,  and  their  salaries, 
loi ;  cost  of,  loi 

Elementary  school.  The  American 
and  the  English  public  (H.  T. 
Mark)  23;  250-63;  general  in¬ 
troduction,  250-6;  mixed  char¬ 
acter  of  the  American  school, 
256;  school  decoration,  256-7; 
cultivating  a  right  taste  for 
reading,  257;  manual  training 
in  all  grades,  257-8;  falling  off 
in  attendance,  258-9;  unity  of 
aim,  259;  a  code-governed  sys¬ 
tem  of  schools  at  Douglas  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  260—63 

Elementary  school  teachers  have 
mania-for-degrees  disease,  i ; 

64-5 

Elementary  school  work.  Shorter 
time  in  (J.  M.  Greenwood) 
24  •  375-90:  history  of  the 
eight-year  course,  375-6;  en¬ 
richment  of,  376;  Pres.  Eliot’s 
plan,  376-8;  retardation  in 
school  work,  378;  time  in  the 
Kansas  City  schools  seven 
years,  378-9;  examination 
tests,  379-80;  the  element  of 
time,  380-1 ;  examination  of 
1886,  381-2;  of  May,  1893, 
382-3;  record  for  1898-9,  383; 
in  1901  and  1902,  383-4;  the 
course  of  study,  384-5 ;  rushing 
children  thru  school,  385-8; 
high-school  attendance,  388-9; 
how  time  is  gained  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  389-90 
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Elementary  schooling,  Shorten¬ 
ing  the  period  of  (F.  L.  Soldan) 
25;  168-81 ;  the  school  age  tres¬ 
passing  on  the  span  of  life  itself, 
168-70 ;  readjustment  thru  con¬ 
densation,  1 70-1;  education  as 
a  totality  to  be  considered,  1 7 1 ; 
school  and  life  form  a  greater 
unit,  172;  any  change  must 
benefit  the  common  school  as 
well  as  the  college,  172—3;  the 
localization  of  attendance,  173- 
4;  elementary  course  of  seven 
years,  174;  waste  in  elementary 
education,  175;  causes  of  retar¬ 
dation  in  studies,  175;  super¬ 
vision,  176;  disregard  of  rela¬ 
tive  values,  177;  condensation 
thru  omission,  177;  results 
should  be  in  terms  of  power, 
178;  waste  in  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing,  178-9;  possibility  of  reduc¬ 
tion,  179-81 

Elementary  schools.  Course  of 
study  in  (L.  H.  Jones)  16;  300- 
4;  increasing  temptations  of 
modem  life,  300-1 ;  adverse  _ 
criticism  easy,  301-3;  advo- " 
cates  of  limited  and  expanded 
courses,  303-4;  tme  solution 
one  of  training  in  good  teach¬ 
ing,  304 

- The  elastic,  at  Cambridge, 

Mass.,  19;  51 1-3 

- Influence  of  Herbart’s  doc¬ 
trine  on  the  (C.  A.  McMurry) 
10:  308-10 

Elementary  schools  of  England 
and  Wales,  2:  487 

Elementary  science  teachii^.  Re¬ 
port  of  tne  Illinois  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Assoc,  on  the  purposes  of, 

I ;  180 

Elementary  teachers.  Licensing  of, 
in  England,  i:  414-5 

Eliot,  Charles  William. — Com¬ 
mercial  education,  18;  417-24. 
— The  cost  of  education,  25: 
490-3. — Education  North  and 
South,  23:  486  -9. — Election  of 
studies  in  secondary  schools; 
Advantages  to  be  derived  from 
its  introduction,  15:  442-9. — 
The  improvement  of  secondary 
education,  25;  469-74. — The 

older  and  the  newer  colleges, 
16:  162-5. — On  the  academic 
atmosphere  at  Harvard,  4:  516; 
on  the  American  university  of 
the  future,  517. — On  college  I 


entrance  examinations,  4;  415. 
— On  the  grammar-school  cur¬ 
riculum,  2;  384-6;  3:  206. — 
On  instruction  in  teaching,  3: 
295-6. — On  private  and  en¬ 
dowed  schools  in  Massachusetts, 
ii;  10. — On  sanitary  instruc¬ 
tion  in  medical  schools,  24:395. 
— On  shortening  and  enriching 
the  grammar  school  course, 
3:  308-9. — On  the  study  of 
English,  3;  430,  436. — Practical 
methods  of  teaching  history, 
15:  327-30. — Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten,  7:  104-10. — 
Secondary  school  and  college, 
13:  465-8. — Shortening  the  col¬ 
lege  curriculum,  i:  i. — Ten¬ 
dencies  of  secondary  education, 
14:  417-27. — The  unity  of  edu¬ 
cational  reform,  8:  209-26. — 
Views  on  uniform  standards  in 
college  preparation,  9:  152-4. — 
A  wider  range  of  electives  in 
college  admission  requirements, 
II :  417—28;  editorial  note  on, 

517 

Eliot,  Charles  William,  and  the 
common  schools,  4:  206 

Eliot,  Charles  William,  Editorial 
note  on  the  celebration  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
inauguration  of,  with  portrait, 
8;  98-9 

—  Eulogy  on,  by  W.  De  W. 
Hyde  in  Atlantic  monthly  for 
March,  1898,  17:  408—9 

Eliot’s  (Charles  William)  “The 
actual  work  accomplished  in  an 
average  Massachusetts  gram¬ 
mar  school,’’  Criticism  of  (G.  I. 
Aldrich)  i;  161-3 

Eliot’s  (Charles  William)  annual 
report  of  Harvard  University 
for  1889—90,  i:  282-4; — for 
1890-1,  3:  295-7; — for  1892-3, 
7;  408-10; — for  1894-5,  ii: 

310-2; — for  1895-6,  13;  414-6; 
— for  1897-8,  17:  506-7; — for 
1898-9,  19:  415 

Eliot’s  (Charles  Wm.)  “  Function 
of  education  in  democratic  so¬ 
ciety”  in  the  Outlook,  Editorial 
note  on,  14:  518-9 

Eliot’s  ((^orge)  Silas  Marner, 
edited  by  Robert  Herrick,  10: 
504-S 

Ellis,  George  Edward. — Recol¬ 
lections  of  Round  Hill  School, 
i:  337-44 
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Elsenhans’  (Th.)  Psychologic  und 
Logik,  1 :  404 

Ely,  Richard  Theodore. — Eco¬ 
nomics  in  secondary  education, 
20:  152-8 

Embryology  may  be  taught  in  the 
common  school,  i :  334 
Emerson,  Oliver  Farrer. — Re¬ 
lations  of  literature  and  philol¬ 
ogy,  5:  130-41 

Emerson’s  (Oliver  Farrar)  His¬ 
tory  of  the  English  language,  9: 
509-1 2 

Emerton,  Ephraim. — Fletcher’s 
(C.  R.  L.)  Gustavus  Adolphus 
and  the  struggle  of  Protestantism 
for  existence,  i;  295-7 
Emerton’s  (Ephraim)  Medueval 
Europe,  10:  299-300 
Emery’s  (Fred.  Parker)  Notes  on 
English  literature,  2;  293—4 
Emilian  Medico- Pedagogical  In¬ 
stitute,  The,  for  defectives.  20: 
284 

Emotion  in  education,  2:18,  24—5 
Emotional  impulses.  Danger  of 
undue  development  of,  2:  63 
Encaenia,  or  Commemoration  of 
the  Foimders,  at  Oxford,  24; 
373-4 

Enc^lopadisches  Handbuch  der 
Padagogik,  8:  489-91 
Endowed  grammar  schools.  The, 
of  England,  i;  307^-9 
Endowed  schools.  The,  of  Eng¬ 
land,  6:  384-5 

Endowed  Schools  Act  of  Great 
Britain,  i ;  311-2 

Endowment  of  research,  Andrew 
Carnegie’s  gift  for  the,  23 :  105-6 
Endowments,  imiversity.  Change 
in  the  objects  of,  24;  260 
Engelmann  (R.)  and  Anderson’s 
(W.  C.  F.)  Pictorial  atlas  to 
Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  5; 
404 

England  and  America,  Some 
points  of  contrast  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  in  (M.  E.  Sadler) 
24:  217-27;  types  of  social 
ideals  separated  in  America 
side  by  side  in  England,  218; 
attempts  at  unification  in  Eng¬ 
land,  219-20;  controlling  tradi¬ 
tions,  220;  Latin  in  America 
and  England,  220-1;  subduing 
a  continent,  221;  economic  im¬ 
portance  of  national  education, 
222;  young  college  men  and 
women  in  America,  222-3; 


wide  opportunity  and  greater 
power  of  choice,  223-4;  differ¬ 
entiation  in  types  of  schools, 
224  ;  the  educational  in  America 
the  most  striking  in  the  world, 
225;  strong  and  weak  points 
in  English  education,  225-6; 
cross-currents  at  the  center  of  a 
complex  empire,  227 

Ei^land  and  Wales,  Board  of 
Education  act  of  1899,  18:  414- 
6 

Ei^land,  Board  of  Education, 
First  consultative  committee 
constituted,  20:  431-2;  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  board,  432 

—  The  educational  crisis  in  (C.  S. 
H.  Brereton)  22;  335-51; the 
American  education,  335;  na¬ 
tional  ideals  in  national  educa¬ 
tion,  336-7 ;  transforming  power 
of  American  education,  337-8; 
the  open  door  for  education, 
338;  the  religious  problem  in 
France,  339:  reconstruction  of 
society  in  Germany,  339;  rela¬ 
tion  of  capital  and  labor  in 
America,  339;  imperialism  in 
England,  339-40;  imity  needed 
in  English  education,  340;  first 
attempt  at  primary  education, 
341-2;  a  national  system  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Church,  343; 
denominational  schools  subsi¬ 
dized,  343-4 ;  the  Education  Bill 
of  1870;  county  and  county 
borough  councils  and  secondary 
education,  345-6;  a  single  au¬ 
thority  in  each  area  needed, 

347- 8;  the  central  authority, 

348- 9;  complexity  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  due  to  the  diversity  of  the 
national  character,  350-1 

—  Educational  movements  in  (J. 
G.  Fitch)  14:  313-22;  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  political  parties  in 
England,  313-4;  victory  of  the 
conservatives,  314;  Voluntary 
schools  free  to  teach  creeds 
or  catechisms.  Board  schools 
forbidden,  315;  Unionist  party 
favors  Voluntary  schools,  316; 
additional  aid  sought  by  the 
churches  from  Imperial  treas¬ 
ury,  316;  a  tactical  mistake, 
317;  other  changes  proposed 
admitting  ministers  to  Board 
schools,  opposed  and  with¬ 
drawn,  318;  new  legislation  and 
appropriations,  318-20;  local 
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England,  {continued) 

associations  may  be  formed  for 
allotting  fimds,  320;  church¬ 
men  scheming  to  control  these, 
321;  more  effective  public  con¬ 
trol  resisted,  322;  state  cannot 
become  sectarian,  but  sects  can 
make  themselves  national,  322 

—  Educational  progress  in  (J.  G. 
Fitch)  21:  325-39;  primary  in¬ 
struction,  325-6;  distributing 
Parliamentary  grant,  327; 
higher  elementary  schools,  328; 
new  Board  of  Education,  329; 
technical  education,  330-3;  de¬ 
velopment  of  university  educa¬ 
tion,  333—6;  reorganization  of 
the  University  of  London,  336-9 

—  Establishment  of  free  public 
education  in,  very  successful,  5: 

S17 

“England  expects  eve^  man  to 
do  his  duty”  not  dictated  by 
Nelson,  15:  329—30 

England,  Free  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  in,  2;  78-9,  490 

—  Little  done  for  imiversal  edu¬ 
cation  in,  25:  242-3 

—  The  question  of  Greek  in,  i : 
281, 308 

—  Schools  in  the  16th  century  in, 
3:  315;  4:  36;  5:  240,  346 

England’s  educational  system,  A 
view  of  (J.  G.  Fitch)  6:  373-8; 
history,  373;  Act  of  1870,  374-  I 
5;  of  1891,  376;  administration  | 
of,  376-7;  secondary  instruc¬ 
tion,  377  .  . 

•  English  and  English  literatiu’e  in 
the  college  (L.  A.  Sherman) 
10:  42-56;  write  as  you  speak, 
42;  grammar  and  high  school 
should  make  a  pupil  natural 
with  his  pen,  43;  the  college 
student  should  learn  literary 
English,  44;  must  study  the 
best  writers  for  ideals  of  form, 
44-6;  reading  of  the  average 
college  student  without  ready 
understanding,  46;  high-school 
pupils  comprehend  very  dimly 

'  what  they  read  aloud  well,  47; 
Scott’s  poetry  neglected,  48; 
literature  should  be  understood 
and  felt,  48-50 ;  it  should  not  be 
assumed  that  the  college  stu¬ 
dent  has  taste  already,  50-2; 
each  pupil  must  be  guided  to 
appreciation  ot  all  that  is  best, 
52-55 ;  experiment  with  scienti- 

! 


fic  and  classical  students,  55-6; 
other  articles  on  literature,  56  n 

—  and  Latin  in  the  Illinois 
high  schools  (D.  H.  Dodge) 
14;  370-4;  number  of  schools 
examined,  370;  the  unit  of  fig¬ 
ures  given  a  session  of  fifty  min¬ 
utes,  371:  Greek,  German,  and 
French,  371-2;  Latin,  372; 
English,  372-4;  rhetoric,  com¬ 
position,  and  literature,  373- 
4 

—  College  admission  examina¬ 
tions  in.  Committee  on,  ap¬ 
pointed,  7:  96;  412-3 

—  College  entrance  examinations 
in,  2:  436 

See  also  College  entrance  re¬ 
quirements  in  English 

—  Conflicting  ideals  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  (W.  E.  Mead)  25:  275- 
88;  the  art  of  writing  clearly 
and  correctly  about  ordinary 
matters,  275-8;  the  production 
of  literature,  278  88;  import¬ 
ance  of  both  sides  of  the  work, 
278-80;  as  to  different  ideals 
in  school  and  college,  280-4; 
should  schoolboys  be  taught 
authorship,  284-8 

—  Entrance  examinations  in,  at 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University 
(H.  B.  Lathrop)  6:  289-95;  at 
first  like  those  for  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  289 ;  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  preparation  of 
their  students,  290;  Professor 
Goodwin’s  article  suggested  a 
plan,  2^1-2;  elevation  of  stan¬ 
dard  will  influence  the  second¬ 
ary  schools,  293-4;  the  shame 
of  illiteracy  rests  upon  the  par¬ 
ents,  294 

—  Entrance  requirements  in,  at 
Yale  (H.  A.  Beers)  3:  427-43; 
no  examination  in  English, 
427-8;  theory  of  an  entrance 
examination,  428;  English  re¬ 
quired  in  sophomore  year,  429; 
Pres.  Eliot  on  the  study  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  430;  an  acquaintance  with, 
not  essential  to  freshman  stud¬ 
ies,  43 1 ;  wild  assertions  about 
graduates’  ignorance  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  43 1—2 ;  the  preparation  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  Commission 
of  N.  E.  colleges  under  fire, 
434-5,  439;  resets  from  theme 
writing,  436—7;  study  of  rhet¬ 
oric,  437-8;  of  philology,  438; 
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English,  Entrance  requirements  in 
(continued) 

literature  proper,  438—41 ;  not  a 
scientific  but  an  aesthetic  sub¬ 
ject,  441-2 

- Continuation  of  the  system 

of  uniform,  10;  201-2 

—  Ethical  and  practical  points  in 
teaching  (M.  C.  Clark)  25; 
485-96;  liberty  and  rationality 
of  method,  485-8;  reading  of 
books  that  can  be  assimilated, 
488-90;  drill  in  expression,  oral 
and  written,  490-2 ;  direction  to 
such  reading  as  relates  to  cul¬ 
ture,  conduct,  and  life,  492-6; 
practical  results,  495-6 

—  The  Harvard  R^ort  on  the 
teaching  of  (S.  Thurber)  5; 
381-4;  sharply  criticised,  518-9 

—  in  Regents’  schools  (A.  L. 

Goodrich)  18:  134-57;  the  law 
of  individuality,  144;  command 
of  expression,  orally  and  in 
writing,  145-7;  every  teacher 
should  be  a  teacher  of  English, 
146;  use  of  language  not  the 
only  aim  before  the  English 
teacher,  147;  ethical  incentives 
the  highest,  148;  literature  the 
second  aim,  148-9;  methods, 
149-51 ;  tabulated  scheme,  1 50- 
I ;  educational  value,  1 5 1-2 ;  dif¬ 
ficulties  as  sketched  by  Barrett 
W  endell ,  152;  enthusiastic 

teachers  and  sufficient  time 
needed,  152-3;  Regents’ course 
in  advanced  English  has  con¬ 
tent  but  lacks  interest,  1 53 ; 
therefore  condemned  utterly, 
154;  advantages  of  the  first-, 
second-,  and  third- year  Eng¬ 
lish  course,  154-6;  yet,  not  well 
balanced  and  incomplete,  1 56-7 

• —  On  teaching  the  effective  use 
of  (A.  P.  Marble)  3;  22-30; 
reading  lessons,  24-6;  the  writ¬ 
ing  of,  27;  knowledge  of  gram¬ 
mar  and  rhetorie,  29.  College 
entrance  requirements  in,  132- 
44;  the  duty  of  the  philologist, 
339;  reforms  suggested,  4;  266 

—  Satisfactory  teaching  of,  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Regents,  6:  99- 
100,  103-4;  good,  required  in 
examination  answers,  100,  103— 
4 ;  inspector  and  examiner  to  be 
appointed,  104 

—  'Tne  secondary-school  teacher 
of  (A.  M.  Hitchcock)  22;  252- 


63 ;  more  openings  in  high 
schools  than  colleges,  253 ;  not  a 
social  success,  254;  the  desire  to 
create,  255-7  ;  teaching  should 
facilitate  creation,  256-7;  de¬ 
velops  the  aesthetic  side  of  na¬ 
ture,  258;  our  voung  men  and 
women  need  refining,  259;  they 
must  be  reached  in  the  high 
school,  259—60;  the  work  done 
below  and  the  demands  from 
above,  261-2;  the  trade  must 
be  learned,  262—3 

—  The  study  of,  in  American  col¬ 
leges  (T.  W.  Hunt)  12:  140-50; 
the  Bennett  prize  at  Columbia, 
140;  in  Great  Britain,  140— i; 
literature,  language,  and  rhet¬ 
oric,  141-2  ;  freshman  English 
remanded  to  the  secondar\’^ 
school,  143;  affinity  and  inter¬ 
action  of  collegiate  and  sec¬ 
ondary-school,  143-4;  higher 
ideals  and  better  methods,  145— 
6 ;  enlargement  of  courses 
needed,  necessitating  more 
teachers,  147;  library  facilities 
and  a  library  professor  needed, 
147-8;  debatable  questions,  cf 
rhetoric,  philolo^,  and  special¬ 
ization,  148-9;  English  m  our 
scientific  schools,  149-50 

—  Sub-freshman  (E.  A.  Withey) 
14:  468-95;  entrance  require¬ 
ments  at  Harvard,  469;  exam¬ 
ination  paper,  June,  1896,  469- 
70;  number  of  candidates  and 
their  marks,  470;  handwriting 
and  spelling,  471-4;  punctua¬ 
tion,  474-9;  vocabulary,  479- 
83;  grammar,  484-6;  sentence- 
structure,  486-90;  paragraphs, 
490-2 ;  whole  compositions, 

492-S 

- (E.  A.  Withey)  Part  II_,  15: 

SS“73‘.  knowledge  of  subject- 
matter,  55;  Silas  Marner, 
Woodstock,  and  Evangeline,  55- 
7 ;  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  58- 
60;  paper  set  for  September  ex¬ 
amination,  60-1;  Tales  of  a 
Traveller,  and  Woodstock,  61-2; 
Comus,  and  Lycidas,  62-4; 
literary  appreciation,  64-6; 
style,  66-9 ;  lack  of  individual¬ 
ity,  66 ;  unintellectual  work,  67  ; 
dullness,  68 ;  sentimentality, 
69 ;  ability  to  think,  70-3 ;  opin¬ 
ions  of  treatment  of  Shylock, 
70;  music  of  the  spheres,  71-3 
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English  and  English  literature  —  in  colleges  (G.  R.  Carpenter) 
{continued)  4;  438-46;  taught  by  precept 

—  Teaching  of,  in  the  lower  and  example,  438-40 ;  spon- 

schools  (A.  Crary)  14:  457-67;  taneity  a  prime  requisite  in  the 

difference  in  the  various  stages,  ;  new  method,  441-:^;  young 

intellectual  aims  the  same,  457 ;  men  badly  trained  and  indiffer- 

troubled  over  form  and  con-  ent,  442-3;  should  write  on 

tent,  457  ;  attitude  of  the  teach-  departmental  subject-matter, 

er  toward  literature,  458-60;  444-5;  about  what  he  really 

ability  to  perceive  relation  be-  knows,  446 

tween  form  and  ideal,  45g ;  love  — Recent  tendencies  in  the 
of  literature,  459-60;  wide  read-  teaching  of  (G.  Buck)  22:  371- 

ing,  460;  what  does  the  child  82;  the  first  reformers  and  nat- 

need  and  relish,  461;  material  ural  conditions  for  writing, 

should  be  pure  English  in  die-  371-2;  choosing  subjects  from 

tion  and  structure,  462;  the  experience  and  for  a  definite 

thought  and  its  suggested  ideal,  audience,  373-6;  criticism 

463;  for  the  child,  fancy  mas-  brings  in  the  rhetorical  rules, 

tenng  fact,  464;  for  the  boy,  373-7;  attempts  to  reconcile 

facts  mastering  fancy,  adven-  ;  the  rhetorical  standard  with 

ture,  464-5;  for  earlier  youth,  1  the  real  occasion,  377-8;  corn- 

physical  adventure  and  hero  !  position-by-rules,  rejection  of 

worship,  465;  material  of  the  all  criticism,  379-80;  or,  free 

social  relations,  466;  material  and  natural  writing,  380—2 

a  bond  between  masses  of  men,  English  education  bill,  the  new, 
466;  character- building,  467  London  Journal  of  education  on, 

—  Why  college  graduates  are  de-  .  23:  537-40 

.ficient  in  (Annie  E.  P.  Sear'-  English  Education  Bill  of  1902, 
ing)  16:  244-53;  combinations  24:  420-6 

against  pure  English,  244;  pur-  English  Education  Department, 
ity  of  English  speech  nowhere  conditions  of  Parliamentary 

taught,  245;  condition  of  writ-  grant  simplified,  i;  415-6 
ten  English  but  little  better,  English  grammar.  Maxwell’s  (W. 

246;  defects  in  modem  college  H.)  Advanced  lessons  in,  2: 
curriculums,  246;  illiteracy  in  400-1 

jimior  and  senior  years,  247;  English  grammar  teaching,  His- 
specimens  from  corrected  es-  tory  of  (F.  A.  Barbour)  12; 

says,  248;  of  senior  and  junior  487-507;  derivation  of  word, 

essays  from  a  great  university,  487;  m  Scotland,  England,  and 

249-50;  a  criticism  by  B  Wen-  New  England,  from  the  first 

dell,  250;  work  of  the  critic,  Latin  the  central  subject,  487- 

25 1 ;  ^ccimen  letter  of  a  teach-  9;  the  four  topics,  489-90; 

er  of  English,  251 ;  good  work  of  Steele’s  Crawwar,  490;  Buchan- 

a  Williams  College  critic,  252;  an’s  Regular  English  Syntax, 

essentials  of  necessary  reform,  491;  Lindley  Murray,  491-2; 

252-3  lurkham,  492-4;  Lowth’s  S/icrf 

English  composition  and  the  sec-  introduction,  494-6;  exercises  in 

ondary  schools,  4:  513-4  false  syntax,  496—7;  Green’s 

—  Effect  of  the  quarter  system  on  English  analysis,  498-9;  prin- 

courses  in  (R.  W.  Herrick)  8:  ciples  of  the  modem  English 

382-7 ;  concentration  of  work  of  grammars,  499;  study  of, 

advantage  in  the  scientific  de-  dropped  from  curriculum  of 

paPtments,  382-3;  rhetoric  an  Connecticut,  500;  Committee  of 

art  study,  383;  individual  at-  Fifteen,  500;  study  of  sentence 

tention  of  the  instmetor,  384;  analysis,  501-2;  strengthens 

extra  themes  and  essays,  385:  the  mental  grip,  503;  grammar 

course  in  argumentative  com-  correlates  with  the  student’s 

position,  386;  minimum  of  the-  reading,  504;  influence  of  style, 

ory  and  maximum  of  practice,  505;  analysis  again,  506;  sum- 

387  mary  of  its  value,  507 
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English  histo^  in  American  text¬ 
books  (C.  Welsh)  19;  23-35; 
one-sidedness  of  text-books, 
23-4;  source  of  the  ill-will  to¬ 
ward  England,  25-7;  sins  of 
omission,  27-8;  English  feeling 
toward  America  in  school  his¬ 
tories,  29-30 ;  English  sympathy 
for  America  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  31—2;  the  tories,  32;  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  of  Seven, 
33 ;  English  and  American  peo¬ 
ples  the  same,  34-5 

English  language.  Knowledge  of 
presumed.  3;  431 

—  Teaching  of  certain  studies  in 
the,  required  in  parochial 
schools,  i:  49,  53;  4:  408 

—  and  literature,  Extraordinary 
neglect  of,  as  elements  of  edu¬ 
cation  (C.  W.  Eliot)  14;  419— 
20 

- The  study  of,  2:  14 1-3 

English  literature.  An  aid  to  the 
study  of,  2;  293 

—  at  the  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  (G.  Beardsley)  16:  185- 
91;  British  universities  do  not 
regard  it  as  an  educational  sub¬ 
ject,  185;  Emerson’s  warning, 
185-6;  what  has  followed  the 
Committee  of  Ten  on  English 
Composition,  186;  an  avalanche 
follows  the  transformation  into 
a  scientific  subject,  187;  ruin¬ 
ous  misdirection  of  effort,  188- 
9;  the  larger  the  English  de¬ 
partment  the  less  the  illumina¬ 
tion,  189;  the  classics  done  to 
death,  contemporary  genius 
ignored,  iqo;  ideals  must  be 
added  to  the  scientific  method, 
101 

—  Can  English  literature  be 
taught?  (B.  Matthews)  3: 
337-47;  I.  C.  Collins  on  “The 
study  of  English  literature,” 
337;  taught  for  exams,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  338;  has  no  necessary 
connection  with  teaching  the 
language,  340;  no  good  history 
of,  344;  epochs  of,  345;  should 
study  of,  have  academic  rank 
with  other  subjects?  438-43 

—  A  high-school  course  in,  and 

its  correlations  (G.  J.  Smith) 
10:  445-60;  teachers  should 

keep  in  touch  with  other  de¬ 
partments,  445;  composition 
and  literature  study  should 


co-operate,  446;  a  well-consid¬ 
ered  plan  a  necessity,  447 ; 
epochal  or  block,  and  line  meth¬ 
ods,  448-5 1 ;  a  curriculum  for 
four  years,  452 ;  plan  of  correla¬ 
tions,  453 ;  examples,  Tenny¬ 
son’s  Elaine,  454-5;  Dickens’ 
Tale  of  two  cities,  455-7;  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Warren  Hastings,  457 ; 
Rime  of  the  ancient  mariner, 
457-8;  She  stoops  to  conquer, 
458 ;  the  Spectator,  Milton,  and 
Shakespeare,  458-9;  Bacon  and 
Chaucer,  459-60;  extent  of  the 
correlations,  460;  interrelation 
but  no  correlation  in  the  above 
(A.  F.  Ames)  ii:  182-3 

—  Should  study  of,  have  aca¬ 
demic  rank  with  other  subjects? 

3: 438-43 

—  The  teaching  of,  in  schools  (J. 
Wells)  6:  277-87;  confusing 
the  result  with  the  process,  277 ; 
avoid  showing  prejudices,  278; 
for  young  children,  the  simplest 
narrative  verse,  270;  for  boys 
and  girls,  Chaucer,  Shakespeare, 
Spenser,  Scott,  Tennyson’s 
Idylls,  280;  for  the  eldest  class, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dryden, 
280;  do  not  teach  to  criticise, 
teach  to  admire,  281;  methods 
of  teaching,  282-7 

English  philology.  Study  of, 
should  be  elective,  3:  438 

English  public  schools.  Complaints 
against  the,  when  Dr.  Arnold 
went  to  Rugby, 4:  417 

English  Statutes  and  Rolls  of 
Parliament  as  sources  of  his¬ 
tory,  5:  183-4 

English  studies.  Threefold  divi¬ 
sion  of;  rhetoric,  philology,  and 
literature,  3;  437 

English  universities.  The  glamour 
of  the  old,  from  the  London 
Spectator,  22:  426-9 

English  university  type.  The,  the 
oldest,  7:211 

Englishmen,  as  a  race,  have  no 
respect  for  learning,  17:  453 

Enseignment  (L’)  special  in 
France,  2:  174-5 

Entrance  examinations.  The  the¬ 
ory  of,  3 :  428 

Entrance  requirements  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  (F.  N. 
Scott)  12:  184-7;  Pres.  Eliot’s 
criticism,  184-5;  vital  relation 
between  the  high-schools  and 
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Entrance  requirements  (continued) 
the  University,  i86;  c'^rtain 
studies  required  for  teachers’ 
certificates  admitted  as  elec¬ 
tives  for  admission,  186—7 

—  The  new  Harvard  (A.  B.  Hart) 
14:  217-35;  broadcast  seed¬ 
planting  of  reform,  217;  Adams’ 
'‘A  college  fetich,”  218;  the 
present  system  tabulated,  219; 
explained,  220-1;  new  era  of 
discussion,  221—2;  the  new  sys¬ 
tem,  223-6;  tabulated,  224; 
length  of  the  list,  225-6;  ele¬ 
mentary  Latin,  227-8;  ad¬ 
vanced  French,  228;  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  of,  229—30;  har¬ 
mony  with  other  colleges  aimed 
at,  230— I ;  good  teaching  re¬ 
quired,  231-2;  question  of  rat¬ 
ings,  233;  no  admission  by  cer¬ 
tificate,  234;  widely  approved 
by  teachers,  234;  combinations 
and  minima,  235 

Environment  stronger  than  he¬ 
redity,  i:  149 

Erasmus — Jebb’s  (Richard  Clav- 
erhouse)  Erasmus,  i:  188-9 

Erasmus’  Praise  of  folly,  16:  37 

Erie  Canal,  The  gradient  of  the, 
8: 379-80 

Erosion,  Effects  of,  3:  422,  425 

Errant,  Joseph  W. — ^The  Chica¬ 
go  school  situation,  18:  119-37 

Ethical  training  in  school  and 
college,  4;  415-6 

Ethics  a  science  independent  of 
metaphysical  and  religious  dog¬ 
mas,  2;  111-2 

—  Herbart’s,  i:  39-41 

—  Importance  of  study  of,  i : 
122-3 

—  Instruction  in,  in  France  and 
Japan,  25: 339 

—  of  the  public  schools.  The  (P. 
W.  Search)  i  i  ;  134-45 ;  what  is 
the  ethical  value  of  schoolroom 
results?  134;  this  is  a  Christian 
nation,  135-6;  ethics  can  not  be 
taught  from  the  outside,  136; 
ethical  value  in  activity,  136; 
in  order,  137;  in  habit,  137-8; 
in  association,  138;  in  literary 
culture,  138-0;  in  play,  139; 
motive  in  study,  140—1 ;  motive 
in  government,  142—3;  the 
teacher,  144-5 

—  scientific.  Nature  and  object 
of,  4;  373 ;  should  not  be  taught 
in  high  schools,  374;  415 


—  Some  new  text-books  of  (J.  H. 
Hyslop)  4;  372-8;  Gilman  (N. 
P.)  and  Jackson’s  (E.  P.)  Con¬ 
duct  as  a  fine  art,  374;  Hyde’s 
(W.  De  W.)  Practical  ethics,  375 ; 
Murray’s  (J.  C.)  Introduction  to 
ethics,  376;  Muirhead’s  (J.  H.) 
Elements  of  ethics,  377 ;  Bowne’s 
(B.  P.)  Principles  of  ethics,  377 

—  Theteacher’scodeof,  25:  163-6 

—  Teaching,  in  the  high  school 
(J.  Dewey)  6:  312—21 ;  mistaken 
methods,  313-4;  ethics  the 
statement  of  human  relation¬ 
ships  in  action,  315;  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  sympathetic  imagina¬ 
tion,  316;  typical  features  the 
content  of  ethical  theory,  317: 
the  study  of  ethical  relation¬ 
ships,  320 

Etymology,  The  aim  of,  2:  190 

—  English,  The  foreign  element 
in,  2:  295-6 

Et-^ology,  English,  Skeat’s  (W. 
W.)  Principles  of;  second  series, 
2 :  294-6 

Eucken,  Rudolf,  Extract  from  let¬ 
ter  of,  to  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  on 
his  Report  on  the  correlation  of 
studies,  and  on  Herbart,  10: 
207 

Euclid,  The  faith-as-it-is- in- Eu¬ 
clid  still  safe,  6;  144 

—  First  printed  edition,  Venice, 
1482,  a  Latin  version  from  the 
Arabic,  6;  145;  editio  princeps 
in  Greek,  145;  first  English 
translation  by  Henry  Billings¬ 
ley,  145;  closest  translation  in 
English  by  James  Williamson, 
146;  Axiom  XI  and  its  difficul¬ 
ties,  146—7;  John  Bolyai’s  Sci¬ 
ence  absolute  of  space,  148 ;  para¬ 
bolic  space,  150;  elementary 
geometry  always  Euclidean, 
150;  Helmholtz  on,  151,  153, 
156;  Riemann’s  unbounded¬ 
ness  and  infinite  extent,  148-9; 
changes  which  ought  to  be 
made,  150;  definition  of  a 
straight  line,  154,  157;  Cayley’s 
projective  metrics,  150,  154, 
*57 

European  history,  Teaching,  in 
college  (J.  H.  Robinson)  16; 
28-39;  average  time  for,  short, 
28 ;  study  of  a  single  crisis  a  seri¬ 
ous  sacrifice,  29;  perverted  se¬ 
lections  in  history,  30;  the 
transitionary  periods,  3 1 ;  con- 
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European  history  {continued) 
ditions  may  be  made  as  vivid  as 
events,  31-2;  three  requisites: 
a  well-trained  teacher,  31;  a 
skillfully  arranged  syllabus,  31- 
2 ;  required  readings,  3  2 ;  two 
main  innovations,  3  2  ;  contem-  ' 
porary  sources,  33;  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Roman  Empire, 

34 ;  three  things  in  one-third  of 
a  year,  35 ;  the  church  militant, 
the  feudal  system,  the  church 
in  literature,  35;  the  pre- Refor¬ 
mation  period,  36;  the  Renais-  , 
sance,  36-7;  Luther  and  Eras-  1 
mus,  37;  territorial  and  dynas¬ 
tic  struggles,  37;  an  introduc¬ 
tory  course,  38;  to  the  art  of 
using  the  best  books,  39 
Eustis,  Dr.  William,  Efforts  of,  to 
break  up  West  Point,  4:  363-4 
Eutropius,  The  Breviarium  of  (J. 
W.  Redway)  12:  508-10;  rec¬ 
ommended  by  Committee  of 
Ten,  508;  used  in  Germany, 
509;  was  a  standard  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire,  510 
Evans,  Lawton  B. — The  county 
imit  in  educational  organiza¬ 
tion,  II :  369-73. — The  South 
and  its  problems,  7;  333-42; 
editorial  note  on,  408 
Evening  high  schools,  2 :  131 
Evening  schools.  Decreasing  at¬ 
tendance  at,  5;  517 

—  Waste  of  money  in  wrongly 
conducting,  16:  104 

Everett,  Edward,  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  student  graduated  at  a 
German  university,  10:  81 
Evidences  of  an  education.  Five 
N.  M.  Butler)  22;  325-34; 
ailure  of  the  quantitative 
method  of  estimating  educa¬ 
tion,  326;  traits  of  intellect  and 
of  character  to  be  observed, 
327;  correctness  and  precision 
m  the  use  of  the  mother- tongue, 
327-9;  refined  and  gentle  man¬ 
ners,  329-30;  the  power  and 
habit  of  reflection,  330-1;  the 
power  of  growth,  331-3;  effi¬ 
ciency,  the  power  to  do,  333-4 
Evil-doers,  Boys  less  willing  to 
testify  against,  than  g;irls,  14: 

452-6 

Evolution,  The  doctrine  of,  5; 
248-9 

—  Education  and  (I.  W.  How- 
erth)  23;  60-80;  conservative 


influence  of  the  early  educa¬ 
tionists,  60-1 ;  relation  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  organic  evolution, 
63-7 ;  the  whole  developmental 
process  of  the  individual,  67; 
natural  or  genetic  education, 
68-72;  artificial  or  telic  educa¬ 
tion,  73-8;  the  perfection  of 
education,  78-9;  what  the 
teacher  should  know,  79-80 

—  Effect  of  the  theory  of,  on  edu¬ 
cation  (J.  Le  Conte)  10:  121- 
36 ;  evolution  from  Lamarck  to 
our  time,  121-2;  higher  lessons 
taught  in  the  school  of  ev'olu- 
tion,  122;  Audubon  and  Hux¬ 
ley,  the  old  and  new  style  nat¬ 
uralist,  123;  new  ideas  involve 
new  methods  of  teaching,  124; 
method  is  orderly  thinking, 
125;  mathematical  method, 
the  method  of  experiment, 
125;  the  method  of  compari¬ 
son,  now  the  evolution  method, 
1 26-7 ;  schools  of  methods,  127— 
8;  a  lesson  in  psychology,  128- 
9;  lessons  in  sociology,  129-34; 
organic  evolution  and  social 
progress,  132-4;  a  lesson  in 
ethics,  134-6;  man  and  the 
moral  ideal,  136 

Evolution,  Croll’s  (James)  The 
philosophical  basis  of,  2:  284-9 

Examination  papers.  Amusing 
items  from,  20:  538-9 

Examinations  (W.  H.  Maxwell) 

3;  502-3 

— (F.  Paulsen)  translated  by 
Alice  N.  Parker,  16:  166-76; 
scholastic  and  state,  166;  ob¬ 
ject  of  each,  166-7;  academi¬ 
cal,  167;  written  and  oral,  167- 
9;  combination  of,  169;  develoji- 
ment  of  state  examinations, 
169-71;  the  Abiturienten  ex- 
amen,  171 ;  immediate  effect  of, 
upon  schools  and  instruction, 
172  ;  tend  to  superficiality,  173  ; 
to  produce  uniformity  arid 
mediocrity,  174-5 ;  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  examiners,  176 

—  an  apology  (A.  C.  Chapin)  20: 
519-21 ;  as  a  test  of  power,  520; 
as  a  test  of  knowledge,  521 

—  Committee  on,  of  Boston 
school  board,  9;  43-4 

—  Educational  value  of  (J.  Seth) 
12:  133-9:  purpose  of  examina¬ 
tion,  133-4;  intellectual  and 
moral  value  of,  134-5 ;  a“cram” 
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is  a  review,  135;  ability  to  get 
up  a  subject  on  short  notice  is 
,  an  advantage,  136;  inctilcate 
the  faculty  of  using  knowledge, 
136;  moral  value  of,  137  ;  value 
to  the  teacher,  138;  evils  of, 

—  Fairness  of,  3;  206-7 

—  for  admission  to  the  high 
school.  Dr.  Harris  on  the  abol¬ 
ishment  of,  5:  309;  W.  H.  Max¬ 
well’s  criticism  on,  309 

—  higher.  Resolutions  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  colleges  on,  3: 
415-6 

—  Influence  of  (E.  H.  Nichols) 
19: 443-54 

—  Some  vagaries  of,  16:  310-11; 
more  about,  407-10:  specimens 
from  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
408—10 

—  State,  for  teachers  in  Ger¬ 
many,  14:  20-7 

Examinations,  Syllabus  of,  4th  ed. 
Regents’  Bulletin,  no.  5,  2;  197— 
201 

Examinations,  term.  Evil  effects 
of.  3:  354:  growing  tendency  to 
abolish,  473 

—  the  curse  of  modem  education, 
2:  214-S 

—  to  show  fitness  for  work  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Regents, 
6:  104 

—  Uniform,  for  commissioner’s 
certificates,  5;  309-10 

—  The  use  and  control  of  (A.  T. 
Hadley)  21:  286-300;  tests  of 
attainment  and  power,  286; 
about  etjual  in  mathematics, 
grammar,  and  linguistic  stud¬ 
ies,  287 ;  change  in  subjects  and 
in  methods  may  show  knowl¬ 
edge  but  not  power,  287— 9:  in 
civil  service  mainly  eliminate 
the  incompetent,  289;  problem 
to  give  the  school  freeaom  and 
the  college  assurance,  290;  three 
methods:  wider  range  of  exam¬ 
ination,  291;  certified  note¬ 
books,  292;  admission  on  certi¬ 
ficate,  292—3;  classification  of 
collegiate  requirements,  294-6; 
objections  stated  and  answered, 
297-9 

Examiner,  The,  the  tme  lever  of 
education  (H.  G.  Wells)  4; 
380-5:407 

_  Examining  boards.  State,  for  li- 


medicine,  2:  77 

Exhibit  of  work  from  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  City,  at 
the  Press  Club  Fair  (W.  L. 
Hervey)  6:  79-82 

Expenditures  for  public  schools 
(E.  P.  Seaver)  25:  475-82;  ed¬ 
ucational  authorities  should 
not  go  beyond  the  tax-payer’s 
ability  to  follow,  475;  constant 
antagonism  between  city  school 
committees  and  the  money¬ 
granting  power,  476—7;  statu¬ 
tory  limit  in  Boston,  477 ;  result 
of  the  coal  strike,  478;  items  on 
a  tax  bill,  478-9;  some  com¬ 
parisons,  480;  yearly  increase 
of  school  children,  480-1 ;  cost 
not  met  by  current  appropria¬ 
tions,  481-2 

—  in  educational  philanthropy 
(R.  A.  Woods)  25:  483-9;  tan¬ 
gible  results  of,  483-4:  exten¬ 
sion  of  physical  education 
needed,  484-5;  social  educa¬ 
tion,  485-6;  training  for  voca¬ 
tion,  486-7:  aid  to  poor  chil¬ 
dren  in  secondary  education, 

487- 8;  developing  the  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  of  the  masses, 

488— 9 

Expression,  All  modes  of,  means 
of  intensfying  thought,  6;  345 

—  and  creation.  Distinction  be¬ 
tween,  10:  345 

—  Representative,  in  nature- 
study  (W.  S.  Jackman)  10: 
248-61 

—  vocal.  Importance  of,  3;  24-5 

Extracts  from  educational  re¬ 
ports,  13;  509;  14; 93-100,  184- 
9,  299-307,  409-10;  16:  295- 
304;  17:  198—200,  407 

Eyesight  among  the  higher  Alps 
(P. W.  Search)  23; 92-4 

F.,  F.  A. — Rollin’s  (F.)  School  ad¬ 
ministration  in  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment,  25:  534-8 

Fable,  Literature  should  begin 
with  the,  5:  459 

Faculties,  'Tests  of  the  senses  and, 

5;  257-65 

Faculty,  End  of  the  training  of, 

2:  515 

Faculty,  The,  makes  or  mars  the 
university,  6:  142 

Fads,  educational.  The  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  (J.  W.  Redway)  ii: 
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Fads  (continued) 

179—81;  the  object  lesson,  179; 
the  fixed  unit,  180;  appercep¬ 
tion  and  correlation,  180;  Her- 
bart’s  teachings  have  escaped 
so  far,  1 80-1 

•—  Opposition  to  so-called,  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  6;  348-9 

Fairbanks,  Arthur. — Allen’s 
(Grant)  Evolution  of  the  idea  of 
Goli,  15;  504-7. — Guyau’s  (M. 
J.)  Non-religion  of  the  future, 
15:  504-7. — Hofler’s  (A.)  Phi- 
losophische  Propadeutik,  5:  82-5 
Fairchild,  George  Thompson. 
— Winslow’s  (I .  O.)  Principles  of 
agriculture  for  common  schools, 
4: 303-4 

Fairchild,  George  Thompson,  pres¬ 
ident  Kansas  State  Ag;ricul- 
tural  College,  and  fourteen 
colleagues,  removed  for  politi¬ 
cal  reasons,  13;  520 
“Fales,  Old,”  a  typical  school¬ 
master  of  the  olden  time,  22: 

355-9 

Faribault,  Minn.,  Transfer  of 
parochial  school  at,  3;  238-9; 
462-5;  4:  236,  240,  458;  edito¬ 
rial  note  on,  408-9 
Farmers’  sons  in  higher  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  19:  103-4 
Farrand,  Livingston.  —  Hal- 
leck’s  (R.  P.)  Education  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  13:  182- 
•  5. — Masso’s  (Angelo)  Fear,  13: 
185-7 

Farrand,  Wilson. — Buck’s  (Ger¬ 
trude)  Argumentative  writing, 
19:  390-400. — Carpenter’s  (G. 
R.)  Mements  of  rhetoric  and 
English  composition,  19:  397-9. 
— The  existing  relations  be¬ 
tween  school  and  college,  25: 
182-99. — Reform  of  college  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  10:  430-44 
Fasts  and  penances  an  admirable 
discipline  for  the  will,  2:  68 
Fatigue  in  school  children  (S. 
Baker)  15;  34-9;  normal  fa¬ 
tigue,  34-s;  always  physiologi¬ 
cal,  35;  abnormal  fatigue  not 
often  due  in  children  to  over¬ 
work,  35;  many  common 
causes,  35-7;  abnormal  fatigue 
results  in  several  immediately 
important  things,  37 ;  signs 
and  manifestations  of  danger¬ 
ous  fatigue,  37-9;  a  properly 
trained  expert  teacher  for  this 


work  should  be  in  each  large 
school,  39 

Faulkner,  Richard  D.  —  The 
California  state  text-book  sys¬ 
tem,  20;  44-60 

Faunce,  William  Herbert 
Perry. — Moral  education  in 
public  schools,  25;  325-40 

Fayerweather  will  contest  set¬ 
tled,  1 :  388 

Fayet,  M. — Primary  education  in 
Auxerre  during  the  past  cent¬ 
uries,  1:221 

Fear  manifested  in  infancy,  i :  259 

Federation  of  graduate  clubs,  ii: 
203-6;  discussion  on  standards 
for  degrees,  205 

Fellenberg  and  his  manual  labor 
ideas,  5:  436-7 

Fellows,  George  Emory. — 
Small  (A.  W.)  and  Vincent’s 
(G.  E.)  Introduction  to  the  study 
of  society,  10:  392—4 

Felons  executed  under  Henry 
VIII.,  Enormous  number  of,  5; 

179 

Ferguson,  Walter  B. — Tem¬ 
perance  teaching  and  recent 
legislation  in  Conn.,  23:  233-49 

Fernald,  Orlando  Marcellus. 
— Admission  to  college  by  cer¬ 
tificates,  Williams  College,  15: 
292-s 

Feudal  system.  The,  16:  35 

Ficklin,  Joseph  (J.  M.  Green¬ 
wood)  25:  299-300 

Fiction,  Recent  text-books  on  (B. 
Matthews)  9:  478-84;  a  course 
in  fiction  may  be  made  more 
stimulant  than  in  linguistics  or 
literature,  478;  no  book  that 
will  serve  as  a  work  of  reference, 
479;  Paul  Morillot’s  Le  Roman 
en  France  depuis  1610  jusqu’d 
nos  jours  is  a  discussion  of  the 
novel  in  France,  479;  his  selec¬ 
tions  well  made,  480;  Walter 
Ralegh’s  The  English  novel 
makes  a  favorable  impression, 
481-2;  W.  E.  Simonds’s  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  study  of  English 
fiction  has  no  grasp  on  princi¬ 
ples  and  is  half  selections,  479- 
80 ;  time  for  a  history  of  modem 
fiction,  482;  R.  G.  Moulton’s 
Four  years  of  novel  reading,  of 
doubtful  helpj  482-4;  W.  E. 
Norris’s  criticism  of  Romola, 
483 ;  stress  laid  chiefly  on  moral 
questions,  484 
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Field,  W.  G. — Democracy  and 
education  in  England,  20  :  271-7 

Financial  reports  for  public 
schools,  Uniform,  17:  380—9 

Finck,  Henry  Theophilus,  on 
making  the  collegje  newspaper  a 
course  in  journalism,  6:  18-9 

Findlay,  Joseph  John. — The  re¬ 
cent  Summer  School  at  Jena,  6: 
364-72. — Reform  in  modem 
language  instruction,  5:  334- 
44. — Schultze’s  (F.)  Deutsche 
Erziehung,  7:  85—7. — Scope  of 
the  science  of  education,  14: 

236-47 

Findlay’s  (Joseph  John)  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  class  teaching,  25:  93- 
7 

Fiske,  John,  on  the  meaning  of 
infancy,  i:  313-4 

—  on  the  part  played  by  the 
lengthening  period  of  infancy 
in  the  animal  species,  13;  59- 

Fiske’s  (John)  Ctvil  government 
in  the  United  States  considered 
with  some  reference  to  its  origin, 
i;  87—9. — History  of  the  United 
States  for  schools,  9;  514-6 

Fiske,  Thomas  Scott. — Cajori’s 
(F.)  Teaching  and  history  of 
mathematics  in  the  United 
States,  i:  183-6 

—  Second  annual  report  of  the 
secretaty  of  the  College  En¬ 
trance  Examination  Board,  the 
examinations  of  1902,  24:  271- 
308 

Fitch,  Charles  Elliott. — Edu¬ 
cational  legislation  for  New 
York  State,  18:  55-8 

Fitch,  Joshua  Girling. — Con¬ 
temporary  educational  thought 
in  Great  Britain,  i;  410—16. 
— Contemporary  educational 

thought  in  Great  Britain,  2; 
487—94;  the  Free  Schools  Act 
487-90:  school  savings  banks, 
491;  registration  of  teachers, 
491-4. —  Educational  move¬ 
ments  in  England,  14:  313- 
22. —  Educational  progress  in 
England,  21 ;  325-39. — On  mili- 
ta^  drill  in  schools,  21;  324. 
— The  proposed  university  for 
London,  5:  209—18. — The  re- 
lirious  issue  in  the  London 
spools,  9;  159-71. — The  Royal 
Commission  on  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation,  1 1 ;  I— 1 1 . — Secondary 
6 


education  in  Ei^land,  1;  306— 
12. — A  view  of  England’s  edu¬ 
cational  system,  6;  373-8 
Fitch,  loshua  Girling,  knighted, 
12;  208. — Retirement  of,  from 
office,  7:  307 

—  Sketch  of  career  of,  with  por¬ 
trait  (F.  Storr)  7:  326-32; 
early  career  as  inspector,  327-8; 
his  first  book.  Science  of  arith¬ 
metic,  327;  report  on  English 
middle-class  education,  329; 
Notes  on  American  colleges  and 
schools,  329;  Lectures  on  teach- 

330:  various  honors  and 
offices,  331 

Fitzpatrick,  Frank  A. — Depart¬ 
mental  teaching  in  grammar 
schools,  7:  439—47;  editorial 
criticism  of,  515. — Education 
in  the  Greater  New  York  char¬ 
ter,  13:486-504. — Francis  Way- 
land  Parker  (port.)  24:  23-30. 
— Minor  problems  of  the  school 
superintendent,  18:  234-51 
Fitzpatrick,  Frank  A.,  withdraws 
from  educational  work,  8:  312 

—  (J.  M.  Greenwood)  25;  521-3 
Flag,  Raising  the  national,  over 

our  school-houses,  1:31 5-6 
Flagg,  John  S. — Wilsoms  (Wood- 
row)  The  State,  5:  506-7 
Fletcher’s  (Charles  Robert  Leslie) 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  i :  295-7 
Fletcher  (Jefferson  Butler)  and 
Carpenter’s  (Geo.  Rice)  Intro¬ 
duction  to  theme  writing,  8 :  498— 

Flexner,  Abraham. — A  fresh¬ 
man  at  nineteen,  18:  353-62 
Flower’s  (Governor)  recommen¬ 
dations  on  education,  3:  204-6 
Fogle,  M.  Virginia.— ^a55c//’5 
Map-building  series,  2  :  205-6 
Football  (J.  Kennedy)  25:  61-6; 
training  carried  to  an  extreme, 
61;  moral  effects  not  good,  62; 
paralyzes  general  athletics,  63; 
reasons  g;iven  in  favor  of,  64; 
appeals  to  the  animal  nature, 
65;  used  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses,  65;  needs  vigorous  re¬ 
form,  66 

—  and  its  demoralizing  effects. 
Editorial  note  on,  9:  loo-i 

—  college.  Accidents  from  (E.  G. 
Dexter)  25:  415-28;  circular 
of  inquiry,  415;  responses  and 
table,  4 1 6—7 ;  what  proportion  of 
male  enrollment  play  football, 
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Football  {continued) 

417- 8;  what  seriously  injured, 

418- 0;  what  permanently  in- 
jureo,  419-20;  what  propor¬ 
tion  die  from  effects  01  game, 
420-1 ;  what  are  the  conditions 
of  supervision,  421 ;  apiiroval  of 
the  game,  422-3;  modified  ap¬ 
proval,  42^;  adverse  criticism, 
423-4 ;  statistics  based  on  size  of 
institution  show  17  to  i  in 
favor,  425;  further  efforts  to 
sc'cure  facts,  425-6;  accidents 
from  other  kinds  of  sport,  427; 
summary,  428 

Forbes,  Stephen  Alfred. — The 
pedagogic  value  of  zoology,  i : 
328-36 

Force,  mental.  Generation  of,  2: 
16-18 

Foreign  correspondence,  i:  410- 
16;  478-83;  2:  171,  487 

Foreign  educational  periodicals, 
13.:  403-4;  509 

Foreign  language.  An  educated 
man  wants  the  ability  to  use 
books  in  a,  7:  189;  students 
here  take  up  a,  at  a  later  age 
than  in  Europe,  and  want  the 
literary  rather  than  the  spoken, 

IQO— 1 

—  A,  proposed  as  an  elective  in 
Boston  grammar-school  course, 

4:99  .  .  .  . 

Foreign  periodicals.  Education  in, 
i;  97,  200,  306,  515 

Foreign  schools.  Notes  on  (W.  S. 
ackman)  21:  217-32;  Dr. 

Icmiann  Lietz’s  Deutsches 
Landerziehungsheim,  at  Ilscn- 
berg,  217-23  (pi.);  Dr.  Cecil 
Reddie’s  new  senool  of  Abbots- 
holme,  223-5  (pl-);  J-  H- 
Badley’s  Bedales  School  at 
Hayward  Heath,  for  boys  and 
girls,  225-7  (p'  );  E’l’-cole  dcs 
Roches  of  M.  Edmond  Demo- 
lins,  227-9  (pi  )  ;  the  Pestalozzi- 
Froebelhaus  in  Berlin,  229-31; 
the  schiKil  for  girls  of  Frau  Dr. 
Petersen  at  Grosse  Lichterfeld, 
231-2;  dissatisfaction  with  old 
methrids  and  ideals,  22;  50;  ec- 
.clesiasticism  an<l  class  distinc¬ 
tions,  50-1 ;  the  Cardiff  Schixil 
for  boys  of  J.  j.  Findlay,  51-4; 
the  Outlook  ‘Tower  of  Patrick 
Gt'ddes,  Edinburgh,  54-7 ;  the 
school  of  Prof.  Rein,  at  Jena, 
57-9;  the  Heriot-Watt  College 


in  Edinburgh,  60-1 ;  the  Craft- 
School,  London,  under  Eben- 
czer  Cooke,  61-3;  school  of  Dr. 
Bernardo  for  rescue  work  in 
Whitechapel,  63-4;  points  that 
mark  the  general  situation  in 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ger¬ 
many,  65-8 

Foreign  visitors  of  1893,  6;  411 

Form,  Means  of  expressing  the 
facts  of,  2:  264-6 

—  studies,  5;  36-7;  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  for  accuracy,  38 

—  study  and  drawing,  i :  319-25; 
2:  264-6 

Formal  discipline.  The  dogma  of 
(B.  A.  Hinsdale)  8;  128-42; 
endorsed  by  Committee  of  Ten, 
128;  dissented  from  by  Baker, 
Schurman,  and  De  Garmo,  1 29- 
30;  analogous  facts  in  the  phy¬ 
siological  sphere,  130-1;  tnere 
is  no  formal  mental  discipline, 
132;  intellectual  activity,  132— 
7 ;  no  formal  power  of  observa¬ 
tion,  133;  memory  and  the  logi¬ 
cal  faculty,  134-6;  m?ntal  ac¬ 
tivities  conform  to  the  causes 
which  excite  them,  136;  psychi¬ 
cal  activities  furnish  the  dogma 
its  only  support,  138 ;  congruous 
mental  activity  and  congruous 
studies,  1^8;  the  liberal  arts, 
138;  studies  and  courses  of 
study  involved  in  the  discus¬ 
sion,  139-40;  summary,  141-2 

Forman’s  (Lewis  Learning)  Selec¬ 
tions  from  Plato,  22:  317-9 

Forster,  William  Edward,  Ele¬ 
mentary  education  act  of  1867, 
4:  1 10-2  a 

Foster,  Fred  C. — The  normal 
school  and  the  school  of  peda- 

Roffy.  7: 383-4 

Foster  (George  Carey)  and  Atkin¬ 
son’s  (Edmund)  Elementary 
treatise  on  electricity  and  mag¬ 
netism,  14:  85-7 

Foster,  Ida  F. — The  bitter  end  of 
the  objective  method,  7:  290-3 

Foster  (L.  C.)  and  Williams’s 
(Sherman)  Selections  for  mem¬ 
orizing,  4:  501 

Foster,  Sir  Michael. — A  cent¬ 
ury’s  progress  in  science,  18: 
313-31. — On  the  physiological 
effects  of  alcohol,  20:  9-12 

Foster,  William  Eaton. — The 
school  and  the  library,  19:  279— 
89 
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Fouill4e’s  (Alfred)  Lcs  etudes  clas- 
siqui's  et  la  dimocratie; — La 
France  au  point  de  vuc  moral, — 
Psychologic  du  peuple  franfais, 
21 :  200-^ 

Four  American  universities — Har¬ 
vard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Colum¬ 
bia,  g:  504-6 

Fowler,  C.  W. — Shall  we  intro¬ 
duce  the  military  system  in 
schools?  n:  183-6 

France,  Joseph  Irwin. — Nature- 
study,  17:  2Q2-S 

France,  Compulsory  education  in, 
25:  241 

—  Contemjiorary  education  in  (G. 
CoMPAYRi?)  2:  i7i:  the  lay 
school  firmly  established,  172; 
compulsory  attendance  a  fail- 
lU'e,  173;  battle  over  second¬ 
ary  instruction,  173-5  1  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  universities, 
176-7 

- (G.  CoMPAYRli)  10:  313-24; 

Coqis  de  Facult^s  universities 
in  ail  but  name,  313-5;  how 
constituted,  314-5;  subsidies 
and  gifts,  316;  reform  in  the 
doctorate  of  law,  317-8;  statis¬ 
tics  of  primary  education,  31Q- 
22;  progress  in  majority'  of 
points,  320;  positive  results, 
321;  expenditures  and  budget, 
321-2 ;  Congress  of  the  Societies 
of  Instruction  and  Popular  Ed¬ 
ucation  at  HAvre,  322-4 

—  —  (G.  CoMPAYRf:)  16:  1,33-46; 
organization  of  the  universi¬ 
ties,  133-4;  not  all  of  equal 
rank,  134;  gift  of  M.  Faleouz  at 
Lyons,  134-5;  endowment  for 
industrial  science  at  Nancy, 
135;  financial  mechanism  of 
University  of  Lyons,  135-6; 
statistics  of  P'ronch  and  German 
students,  136;  the  dix-torate 
offered  to  foreign  students,  137; 
adolescent  pericxl,  twelve  to 
sixteen,  not  provided  for,  138; 
a  dangerous  situation,  139; 
les  conferences  populaires,  130: 
cours  d’adolescents  duP  to 
spontaneous  action  of  the 
teachers,  139-40;  practical 
courses  given,  141;  great  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  popular  conferences, 
142-3;  crusade  against  alcohol¬ 
ism,  143-4;  Emile  Levasseur’s 
L' Enseignement  primaire  dans 
les  pays  civilises,  144-5;  the 


century  of  elementarj’  educa¬ 
tion,  145-6 

—  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Budget  of,  for  1893, 4;  41 1 
France,  The  educational  journals 
of  (G.  CoMPAYRf;)  19:  121-42; 
duties,  to  record,  to  guide,  to 
reform,  121;  Bulletin  adminis- 
tratif  and  Bulletins  de  I’ instruc¬ 
tion  primaire,  122;  three  groups, 
for  higher,  secondary,  and  ele¬ 
mentary  education,  123;  Revue 
internal onale  de  I' enseignement, 
1 23-5 ;  provincial  periodicals 
issued  by  the  universities,  125; 
Revue  des  cours  et  conferences, 
125;  Revue  internationale  de 
V  enseignement  mathhnatique , 
126;  L' enseignement  secondaire, 
1 26-7 ;  Revue  universitaire,  127- 
8;  Correspondance  universitaire, 
128;  journals  of  special  phases 
of  secondary  instruction,  128; 
L’ enseignement  secondaire  des 
jeunes  filles,  128-9;  organs  of 
publishers  and  societies,  jour¬ 
nals  for  teachers  and  students, 
129-30;  theoretical  journals, 
Revue  p^dagogique,  1 30- 1 ;  jour¬ 
nal  for  teachers,  Manuel  gfndral 
de  I' instruction  primaire,  13 1-3; 

/ournal  des  instituteurs,  133; 

’instruction  primaire,  133;  Le 
volume  and  L'icole  nouvelle, 
134-6;  L’ union  pedagogique 
franfaise,  and  others,  136-7; 
post-scholastic,  A  prts  I'fcole, 
137-8;  provincial  jimrnals,  138- 
9 ;  Revue  internationale  de  peda¬ 
gogic  comparative,  139;  journals 
of  societies,  139-40;  sectarian 
journals,  140-1;  the  ideal  ele¬ 
mentary-school  journal  yet  to 
come,  14 1 ;  the  scholastic  press, 
142 

—  Increased  facilities  offered  to 
English  and  American  students 
in  the  universities,  1 1 ;  310 
—  the  only  country  without  uni¬ 
versities,  4:  475 

—  The  public  school  in,  created 
in  i  5tn  century,  i:  235-6 
—  The  reform  in  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  in  (G.  CoMPAYRE)  25: 
130-45;  approaches  the  elective 
system,  130;  parliamentary  in¬ 
vestigation  and  discussion,  131 ; 
opposition  and  criticism,  132; 
principal  modifications:  cycles, 
133;  duration  of  studies,  133-4; 
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France  (continued) 

sections,  in  second  cycle,  four 
groups  of  studies,  135-7;  ‘-‘*' 
aminations  and  degrees,  137-8; 
subjects  of  instruction,  and 
methods,  138-40;  co-ordination 
with  primary  education,  140; 
happiest  results  expected,  141; 
the  humanities  protected,  142; 
proCTam,  143-5 

Franc Ke,  August  Hermann,  and 
his  training-school  for  teachers, 
14;  17;  reorganized  by  Dr. 
Frick,  32 

Francke’s  (Kuno)  Social  forces  in 
German  literature,  13:  188-91 
Frank,  Louis. — University  op¬ 
portunities  for  women ,  8 : 4  7 1 -84 
Frankfurter  system.  The,  of  pio¬ 
neer  schools,  20:  177-83 
Franklin,  C.  E. — Educational 
legislation  for  New  York  State, 
18;  58-60 

Franz,  Shepherd  Ivory. — Edu¬ 
cation  at  the  Psychological 
Congress,  12:  280-3 
Fraternal  regard  between  leading 
institutions  of  higher  learning, 
24;  258-60 

Frederick  the  Great  and  the 
training  of  teachers,  14:  17-8 
Frederick  William  I.  and  compul¬ 
sory  education,  25:  240 
Free  lectures  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  New  York  City,  12: 
104 

Free  library  movement.  Laws  re¬ 
lating  to  the,  in  several  states, 
6:  255-6 

Free  pulilic  school  not  a  local  in¬ 
stitution,  5:  361 

Free  school  system,  America  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Dutch  rather 
than  the  English  for  the  essen¬ 
tial  principles  of  the,  3:  314;  5: 
352—5; 357,  362,  407 
Free  Schools  Act,  sec  Elementary 
Education  Act 

Freeland’s  (William)  Algebra  for 
schools  and  colleges,  12:  402-3 
French,  Ferdinand  Courtney. 
— Hyslop’s  (J.  H.)  Syllabus  of 
psychology,  21 :  93-5. — Lectures 
versus  recitations,  23:  345-7. 
— Marvin’s  (W.  T.)  Svllabus  of 
an  introduction  to  philosophy, 
21 ;  93-5 

French  and  American  schools.  An 
antithetical  comparison  of  (W. 
J.  Eckoff)  s.  75-7 


French  boy’s  school  work  from 
six  to  fourteen.  Volume  con¬ 
taining  a,  at  World’s  Fair,  Chi¬ 
cago,  7:  271-2 

French  language  and  literature. 
The  teaching  of  the,  in  France 
(J.  Texte)  13:  121-33;  fhe  na¬ 
tionalization  of  education,  121— 
2;  in  primary  education  litera¬ 
ture  subordinated  to  language 
122-4;  spelling,  124-5;  acquire¬ 
ment  of  the  national  tongue, 
126;  secondary  instruction 
grammatical  and  literary,  126— 
31;  in  the  lyc6es  and  univer¬ 
sities  in  pre-eminently  a  scien¬ 
tific  spirit,  13 1-3 

French  Revolution,  The  study  of 
the,  16;  29,  30-32 

French  universities.  The  new  (G. 
CoMPAYRfi)  13: 379-85;  cores  de 
facult6s,  379;  fifteen,  desig¬ 
nated  by  names  of  towns  where 
l(x;ated,  380-1 ;  seven  have  the 
four  faculties,  382;  Conseil  de 
rUniversitd,  383;  each  has 
control  of  its  own  income, 
383-4;  University  of  Lyons, 

—  T^e  reconstruction  of  the  (G. 
Compayr6)  4;  475-84;  ancient 
universities  disappeared  in 
1789,  475;  faculties  in  sixteen 
academies,  476;  number  of  stu¬ 
dents,  477;  the  government  pro¬ 
posed  seven  universities,  479; 
the  Senate  voted  for  fifteen, 
480 ;  arguments  for  and  against, 
481-4 

French  university  law.  Text  of 
the  new,  in  Revue  internationale 
de  V enseignement  for  July,  1896, 
12;  208 

French  university  type.  The,  the 
furthest  remove  from  the  an¬ 
cient,  7:  21 1-2 

Fresh-air  habit.  The,  at  home  and 
in  school,  14;  419 

Freshman,  A,  at  nineteen  (A. 
Flexner)  18: 353-62 

Freshmen,  Better  instruction  for, 
24;  257. — How  to  deal  with  (N, 
M.  Butler)  ii:  65-6 

Frideswide,  St.,  and  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity,  24: 358 

Friends’  Public  School,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  8;  462 

Fries,  Mile.  Ellen,  first  woman  to 
receive  degree  of  Litt.  D.  at 
Stockholm,  8;  481 
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Proebel,  Friedrich,  and  Herbart, 
The  educational  theories  of  (J. 
L.  Hughes)  io:  239-47;  Pesta- 
lozzi,  239;  Herbart  discusses 
the  work  of  the  teacher,  Froe- 
bel  that  of  the  child,  240-1 ;  De 
Garmo  on  Herbart,  241;  Her¬ 
bart  made  instruction  the  basis 
of  virtue,  242-3;  Froebel’s  sys¬ 
tem  rests  on  the  law  of  imity 
and  of  self-activity,  243-5 ;  Her¬ 
bart  more  coercive  than  Froe- 
bel,  245;  both  made  high  moral 
character  the  great  purpose  of 
education,  246;  their  contribu¬ 
tions  to  pedagogy,  247 
—  Herbart  and,  A  synthesis  of  (J. 

Welton)  20:  109-22 
Froebel’s  (Friedrich)  Education  of 
man,  2:  331. — Pedagogics  of  the 
kindergarten,  translated  by 
Josephine  Jarvis,  lo;  389-91 
Froude,  James  Anthony. — In¬ 
augural  lecture  as  Regius  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Modem  History  at 
Oxford,  5:  163-86;  how  his 
History  of  En^and  was  writ¬ 
ten,  184—5  '•  editorial  note, 
198 

Frye,  Alexis  Everett,  supt.  of 
schools  in  Cuba,  20:  231-2 
Frye’s  (Alexis  Everett)  Complete 
geography,  10;  397-402;  points 
of  excellence,  398-9;  of  criti¬ 
cism,  309-401. — First  steps  in 
geograpny,  i :  405-6. — Mind 

charts:  primary,  middle  and 
high,  3:  405. — Primary  geog¬ 
raphy,  8: 395-401 
Fullerton,  George  Stuart. — 
Baldwin’s  (J.  M.)  Handbook  of 
psychology,  4:  301-3. — Ladd’s 
(G.  T.)  introduction  to  philos¬ 
ophy,  i:  77-82 

Fulton’s  (John)  Memoirs  of  Fred¬ 
erick  A.  P.  Barnard,  12:  293-7 
Fulton,  Robert  Burwell  (J.  M. 
Greenwood)  25:  515-7 

Galbreath,  Louis  Hutchinson. 
— Mace’s  (W.  H.)  Method  in 
history,  18;  189-96. — VairLiew 
(C.  C.)  and  Lucas’s  (A.  F.) 
Phonics  and  reading,  17:  95-7 
Galbreath,  Louis  Hutchinson, 
goes  from  the  Illinois  Normal 
School  to  the  Teachers  College 
of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  14; 
208 

Gallauoet,  Edward  Miner. — 


Values  in  education  of  the  deaf, 
4:  16-26 

Gallaudet,  Thomas  Hopkins,  on 
the  natural  language  of  signs 
employed  by  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  4;  22-^ 

Galton’s  (Francis)  Finger  prints, 
5;  196—7. — Investigations  of 

number  forms,  5:  467 

Games  and  plays  the  result  of 
social  recapitulation,  18;  345-6, 

351 

Ganzmann’s  (O.)  Ueber  Sprach- 
und  Sprachvorstellungen,  23 : 
213 

Gardiner’s  (Samuel  Rawson)  A 
student's  history  of  England,  2; 
91-2 

Gardner  (Percy)  and  Jevons’ 
(Frank  Byron)  Manual  of 
Greek  antiquities,  12;  394-6 

Garfield,  James  Abram,  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  24:  187-8 

Garlick’s  (Alfred  Hezekiah)  A 
new  manual  of  method,  14:  79— 
80 

Garnett,  James  Mercer. — Em¬ 
ery’s  (F.  P.)  Notes  on  English 
literature,  2:  293-4 

Garrett,  Miss  Elizabeth,  the  first 
woman  to  receive  the  degree  of 
M.D.  at  Paris,  8;  471 ;  opened  a 
medical  school  for  women  in 
London,  477 

Garrett,  John  Work,  supported  a 
course  of  university  extension 
lectures,  2:  yo 

Gates,  Lewis  Edwards. — Beers’s 
(H.  A.)  History  of  English  ro¬ 
manticism  in  the  eighteenth  cent¬ 
ury,  17: 488-90 

Gates,  Merrill  Edwards. — Ad¬ 
mission  to  college  by  certificate: 
Amherst  College,  5:  189-91 

Gayley  (Charles  Mills)  and  Scott’s 
(Fred  Newton)  Introduction  to 
the  methods  and  materials  of  lit¬ 
erary  criticism,  19:  90—1. 

Gayley’s  (Charles  Mills)  Classic 
myths  in  English  literature,  7: 
391-4 

General  Association  of  Students 
at  Paris,  Committee  of  Recep¬ 
tion,  5:  363 

General  Educational  Committee 
of  the  World’s  Congress  Aux¬ 
iliary,  Twelve  sections  of  the,  6; 
158  n-  . 

Generalization  in  arithmetic  (A. 
F.  Ames)  4:  389-90 
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Geneva  (Switz.),  The  public 
schools  of  (W.  B.  Scaife)  io: 
476-80;  education  compulsory 
from  sixth  to  fifteenth  year, 
476;  gymnastics  and  manual 
training  for  both  sexes,  477; 
moral  instruction,  477;  draw¬ 
ing,  domestic  economy,  and 
singing,  478;  examinations  by 
juries  of  citizens,  479;  teachers 
poorly  paid,  479;  school  kitch¬ 
ens,  479:  large  number  of  pu¬ 
pils  riot  Genevese,  480 

Genung,  John  Franklin. — 
Nichol’s  (John)  English  compo¬ 
sitions,  2:  89-90 

Geographical  exhibit  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Institute,  The  (J.  Cruik- 
shank)  i ;  384-6 

Geography  as  a  school  subject; 
propositions  and  criticisms  (C. 
A.  McMurry)  9.  448-63;  con¬ 
fusion  and  uncertainty  regard¬ 
ing,  448;  definition  of,  449; 
topics  in,  are  large  complex 
units,  as  Pike’s  Peak  and  the 
Hudson  River,  450-7 ;  a  eoal 
mine,  451-2;  groups  of  sub¬ 
jects,  453;  a  series  of  type- 
studies,  453-4;  treatment  of 
these,  455-6;  selecting  for  dif¬ 
ferent  grades,  456;  physical 
geography  overdone,  457-9; 
order  of  taking  up  topics,  459- 
6 1 ;  general  movement  sug¬ 
gested,  462-3;  other  articles  on 
geography,  463  n. 

—  Course  in,  reduced  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  grammar  schools,  4;  97; 
new  course  in,  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  266 

—  descriptive.  The  physical  basis 
of,  3:  417-26 

—  Exhibition  of  appliances  for 
instruction  in,  arranged  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  18:  103 

—  in  European  universities  (H. 
R.  Mill)  6;  417-30;  Germany 
in  the  lead,  417-8;  how  taught, 
418-20;  in  France,  420-1;  in 
Italy  and  Russia,  421-2;  in 
England,  423-5;  what  geog¬ 
raphy  is,  426-30 

—  The  need  of,  in  the  university 
(W.  M.  Davis)  io:  22-41 ;  break 
between  school  and  profes¬ 
sional,  22;  reasons  offered  for 
discontinuance  of,  23;  in  the 
lower  grammar  schools,  23—4; 
replaced  by  branches  in  later 


and  high,  24-5;  economic  and 
physical,  25-6;  map-making 
and  topography,  26-7 ;  the  ideal 
sequence  from  bottom  to  top  of 
educational  system,  27-9;  the 
map  collection  in  high-school 
and  normal-school  libraries,  29— 
30;  the  specific  college  courses 
desired,  30-3  2 ;  geographical  col¬ 
lections,  3 1 ;  the  cartographer, 
33-4;  the  explorer,  34-5;  chap¬ 
ters  on  physical  geography  in 
state  and  national  surveys,  35- 
6;  lack  of  opportunity  for  pro¬ 
fessional,  training  in,  36-8;  ad¬ 
vanced  instruction  offered  in 
all  other  lines,  37-8;  effect  in 
descending  order  of  regenera¬ 
tion,  38-9;  results  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  larger  attention  to, 
in  higher  instruction,  39-41; 
other  articles  on  geography, 
41  n. 

—  The  organization  of  (C.  R.  W. 
Dryer)  21:  26-38;  Humboldt, 
Ritter,  and  Pescnel  on,  27;  six 
topics  and  their  synthesis,  27—9 ; 
definitions  and  treatment,  29— 
3 1 ;  the  Committee  of  Ten  and 
W.  M.  Davis  on,  31-5;  general 
and  regional,  36;  broad  discus¬ 
sion  needed,  37-8. — Discussion 
and  criticism  (R.  E.  Dodge) 
516-8; reply,  22:  83-4 

—  Railway,  see  Railway  geog¬ 
raphy 

—  TW  teaching  of  (W.  M.  Davis) 
3:  417-26;  the  physical  basis  of 
descriptive,  417-20;  four  grea^ 
waterfalls,  how  formed,  418-21 ; 
teacher  must  be  informed  out¬ 
side  his  text-book,  421-6 

- Status  of  (J.  W.  Redway) 

7;  33-41;  want  of  qualified 
teachers  of,  33-4;  superficial 
methods  of  training  teachers, 
35-6;  formation  of  mountain 
range  and  lake  illustrated,  36- 
;  the  teacher  must  educate 
imself,  38;  the  normal  schools 
should  have  competent  in¬ 
structors,  39 ;  physiography  and 
cartography,  40 ;  other  previous 
articles,  41  n. 

- What  to  avoid  in  (W.  M. 

Davis)  4;  6-15;  excess  of  pre¬ 
cision,  6-7;  verbatim  recita¬ 
tions,  7-9;  what  are  the  unes¬ 
sentials,  lo-i ;  the  earth  as  a 
globe,  II ;  avoid  hobbies,  12; 
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Geography  (continued) 

teach  the  spirit,  not  the  letter, 
13;  the  winds  and  the  rain 
wrongly  explained,  14;  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  earth’s  rotation, 
IS 

—  Text-books  of  (J.  W.  Redway) 
5:  153-62;  Mitchell's  School 
Geography,  its  origin  and  au¬ 
thor,  153;  maps  and  text  in 
same  volume,  154;  Maury’s 
geog;raphies,  155;  Monteith’s, 
157;  ciunous  statements  in  a 
text-book,  157;  lacking  in  first 
principles  of,  159;  physiog¬ 
raphy  in  the  German  text¬ 
books,  1 60 ;  maps  attractive  but 
lack  character,  1 6 1 ;  map-draw¬ 
ing,  162 

—  the  universal  study  and  bond 
of  unity,  5:  465-6 

Geometries  of  uniform  space.  The 
three  possible,  6:  149-50 

Geometry,  elemental.  Old  and 
new  methods  in  (E.  L.  Rich¬ 
ards)  3;  31-9,  264-6;  defini¬ 
tions,  31,  38;  classification  of 
propositions,  33;  ratio  and  pro¬ 
portion,  34;  corollaries,  36; 
axioms  and  postulates,  38. — 
Discussion,  4:  182,  264-6 

—  The  old  and  new  methods  in 
(H.  W.  Keigwin)  4;  182-4 

- (G.  C.  Shutts)  3:  264-6 

—  The  old  and  the  new  (G.  B. 
Halsted)  6:  144-57 

—  The  psychological  and  the  logi¬ 
cal  in  teaching  (J.  Dewey)  25: 
387-99;  the  relation  of  the  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  rational  geom¬ 
etry,  387;  what  adaptations  to 
the  existing  state  of  experience 
and  mental  power  are  advis¬ 
able,  388-9;  discussion  of  the 
straight  line,  389-90;  to  bring 
up  the  pupil  on  the  whole  truth 
impossible,  390;  the  Irish  bull 
of  pedagogy,  390;  what  the  stu¬ 
dent  learns  is  what  the  propo¬ 
sition  means  to  him,  390-1 ;  con¬ 
ception  of  the  straight  line, 
391-4;  the  mental  disposition 
created  in  and  thru  the  act  of 
learning,  394-5 ;  dropping  some 
of  the  present  show  of  scientific 
vigorousness,  395;  psychologi¬ 
cal  and  logical  a  distinction  of 
historical  periods  in  a  process  of 

frowth,  396;  adaptation  to  con- 
itions  of  need  and  growth. 


397-8;  modulation  in  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  more  intuitive  to 
the  more  demonstrative  phases 
of  the  subject,  398-9 

—  The  teaching  of  (G.  B.  Hal¬ 
sted)  24:  456-70;  the  time  has 
come  for  advance,  456;  need 
for  a  preliminary  course,  456-7 ; 
the  preliminary  must  fit  the  ra¬ 
tional  geometry,  457-8;  discus¬ 
sion  before  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion,  458-60;  exactitude  the 
most  important  factor,  461; 
Euclid’s  tmannounced  assump¬ 
tions,  461;  the  betweenness  as¬ 
sumptions,  462;  superposition, 

462- 3 ;  Mathematical  Assoc, 
committee  report,  463 ;  motion, 

463- 4 ;  congruence  and  sym¬ 
metry,  464 ;  the  real  beginnings, 

464- 5  ;  Alfred  Lodge  on  reform, 
465;  the  definition  of  straight 
as  shortest,  465-6;  hypothetical 
constructions,  466;  problems  as 
existential  propositions,  467 ; 
double  import  of  problems,  467 ; 
use  of  figures,  467—8;  poisoning 
from  a  figure,  468 ;  aid  from 
figures,  468;  graphics,  468-9; 
arithmetic  in  geometry,  469— 
70;  necessity  for  a  non-Euclid- 
ean  geometry,  470;  the  ideal, 
470 

George  Putnam  Grammar  School, 
The,  in  Boston,  3:  159—61 ;  254— 
5 

Georgia  State  Normal  School, 
Scholarships  and  other  aids  to 
the,  24:  106—7 

German  boarding  schools  (J.  E. 
Russell)  8;  240-57;  number 
of,  240-2;  church  schools,  240; 
recruited  from  the  nobility  and 
the  commercial  class,  241; 
cloister  schools  of  St.  Afra, 
Schulpforta,  and  Rossleben, 
241-3;  Stoy’sche  Erziehungs- 
Anstalt  in  Jena,  244-57; 
property,  244;  expenses  and 
household  management,  245-6; 
number  of  masters,  246;  a  day’s 
routine,  246-51;  Sunday,  251; 
a  Turnfest,  252;  music,  253; 
Schulreise,  254-5;  Kameraa- 
schaften,  255;  exacting  disci¬ 
pline,  256-7 

German  Catholic  Congress,  The, 
a  treasonable  body,  4:  407-8; 
an  enemy  of  the  public  scnool 
system,  408 
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German  Department  of  Harvard 
University,  Advantages  offered 
by  the,  5:512 

German  ^mnasia.  History  in  the 
(L.  M.  Salmon)  15:  167-82 
German  gymnasium.  The,  as  seen 
from  a  pupil’s  standpoint  (E. 
Bruncken)  2  :  163-73;  a  nine 
years’  course,  163;  ranks  of  so¬ 
ciety  drawn  from,  164-5;  ain^s 
definite  and  circumscribed,  166 ; 
sons  of  aristocrats  snubbed, 

166- 7 ;  many  become  “  one- year 
volunteers in  the  army,  167; 
small  number  of  studies,  and 
variety  of  instruction  given, 

167- 70;  games,  171-2 
German  higher  scnools  (E.  E. 

Brown)  20;  405-13;  early  re¬ 
ports  on  the,  405;  J.  E.  Rus¬ 
sell’s  book  on,  406;  full  of  defi¬ 
nite  information,  407 ;  relations 
of  secondary  schools  to  social 
conditions,  407-8;  their  histori¬ 
cal  setting,  409—1 1 ;  actual  in¬ 
struction,  412 

German  language,  Kluge’s  (Fr.) 
Etymological  dictionary  of  the,  2 : 
189-91 

German  language.  The  study  of 
the,  in  Germany,  6;  364;  see 
also  Jena,  The  recent  summer 
school  at,  6:  364-72 
German  schools.  Impressions 
from  (J.  T.  Prince)  2:  231; 
both  conservative  and  progres¬ 
sive,  234;  lessons  we  may  learn 
from,  235;  knowledge  acquired 
in,  more  intensive  than  exten¬ 
sive,  236;  good  everywhere,  237 
German  student  life.  How  one 
may  see,  16;  226-7 
German,  The  study  of,  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  schools,  24:  333-4 
—  The  teaching  of,  m  Germany 
(C.  Ufer)  18:  158-66;  first  in¬ 
struction  in  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing  analytic-synthetic,  158-9; 
closely  connected  with  object- 
teaching,  159;  reading  aloud, 
160;  subject-matter  of  the  read¬ 
ing-books,  160-1;  memorizing 
for  recitation,  161-2;  composi¬ 
tion  writing,  162;  grammar 
teaching  and  spelling,  1 63 ;  the 
three  year  preparatory  school 
course  in  Prussia  a  failure,  164; 
reading  in  the  higher  schools  of 
Prussia,  165;  grammatical  con¬ 
struction  and  composition,  166 


German  imiversities.  Foreign  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  at,  4:  41 1 

—  Medicine  a  leading  department 
of  the,  2;  35;  philosophical  de¬ 
partment  the  center  of  interest 
to  foreigners,  36;  philology 
their  strongest  feature,  37;  ad¬ 
vantages  for  American  stu¬ 
dents,  38;  expenses  at,  38;  de¬ 
grees  at,  39 

—  Present  condition  of  (M.  M. 
Curtis)  2:  28,  39;  increase  in 
number  of  students,  30;  dis¬ 
tribution  of  hours  in,  33 ;  behind 
American  in  study  of  political 
science,  35 

—  Relations  of  professor  and  stu¬ 
dent  in  the,  5:  8-9 

—  The  study  of  education  at  the 
(W.  L.  Hervey)  16:  220—32; 
Paulsen’s  lectures  on  Pdda- 
gogik  at  Berlin,  221;  at  Miinch 
on  the  art  of  teaching  and  on 
methods,  221;  courses  at  Leip¬ 
zig,  by  Barth  on  educational 
theory,  222 ;  theoretical  seminar 
by  Volkelt  and  practical  by 
Richter,  222;  metnod  subordi¬ 
nate  to  subject-matter,  and 
standards  high,  223;  Rein’s 
seminar  at  Jena  and  its  thor¬ 
ough  work,  223—4;  Francke’s 
Seminar  preeceptorum  at  Halle, 
224-5;  opportunities  open  to 
women,  225-6;  collateral  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of 
these  universities,  226;  the 
Prussian  police,  227;  school 
visitation  in  Prussia  hampered 
by  official  red-tape,  227-8;  free 
elsewhere  and  should  be  prac¬ 
tised  by  American  students, 
228-9;  libraries  of  Germany 
disappointing,  229;  abundance 
of  negative  knowledge,  230-1 ; 
advantage  of  living  for  a  time 
in  a  country  where  teaching  is 
a  profession,  231. — See  also 
Germany,  The  universities  of 

Germann,  George  Balthasar. 
— Atwood’s  (G.  E.)  Standard 
school  algebra,  14:  297-8. — Van 
Velzer  (C.  A.)  and  Shutts’  (G. 
C.)  Plane  and  solid  geometry, 
suggestive  method,  14:  180-2 

Germanus,  St.,  of  Auxerre,  a  kind 
teacher,  i:  237 

Germany,  Contemporary  educa¬ 
tional  thought  in  (E.  von 
Sallwurk)  5:  313-24;  failure 
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Germany  {continued) 

of  Pestalozzi’s  and  Herbart’s 
pedagogics,  313-4;  the  gym¬ 
nasia!  seminar  in  Prussia,  314- 
S ;  no  school  authority  for  all 
Germany,  316;  the  Berlin  Con¬ 
ference  recommended  abolish¬ 
ing  Realgymnasien,  316;  other 
changes,  317-18;  the  Prussian 
programs  not  accepted  by  the 
greater  German  states,  319; 
Van  Gossler’s  failure  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  public  school  law,  319-21 ; 
new  law  drafted  by  Zedlitz- 
Triitschler,  321-23;  dangers 
from  Ultramontamsm  shown, 
323;  a  pure  state  school  system 
in  Baden,  324 

- (W.  Rein)  7:  460-5 

—  The  old  and  the  new  pedagogy 
in  (W.  Rein)  ii;  209-19;  effi¬ 
cacy  of  education,  209-10  ;  edu¬ 
cation  should  hold  aloof  from 
strife,  2  lo-i  I ;  the  old  pedagogy 
acquired  knowledge,  the  new 
aims  at  formation  of  character, 
2 1 2-3 ;  both  presuppose  the 
possibiliW  of  education,  214; 
Johann  Friedrich  Herbart,  215; 
the  psychological  method,  216- 
7 ;  valuation  of  the  means,  217; 
ciest  preparation  of  teachers, 
218-9;  of  other  articles  on 
Germany,  219  n 

—  secondary  schools  of,  Changes 
in  the,  23;  103-5 

—  The  universities  of  (E.  D. 
Perry)  7:  2P9-31;  Die  deut- 
schen  U niversitdten,  edited  by 
W.  Lexis,  written  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  three  months,  209; 
chatacter  and  historical  devel¬ 


opment,  by  Prof.  Paulsen,  209; 
statistical  account  by  Prof.  Con¬ 
rad,  209,  229;  a  masterpiece  of 
German  prose,  210;  the  detailed 
part,  210;  three  main  types  of 
universities,  the  English,  the 
French,  21 1;  and  the  German, 
212-3;  ^  state  institution,  and 
the  workshop  and  the  training 
school  of  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion,  212;  origin  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  214;  three  periods  of  de¬ 
velopment,  215-8;  relation  to 
the  state,  to  religion  and  to 
society,  218-20;  teachers  and 
teaching,  220-5;  lecture-sys¬ 
tem,  222 ;  taking  notes,  223 ;  the 
students,  225-7 ;  unity,  227 ;  the 


Fachberichte,  230-1 ;  list  of  other 
articles  on  higher  education, 
231  n 

—  University  opportunities  of¬ 
fered  to  secondary  school  grad¬ 
uates  in,  10:  203-5 

Gesellschaft  fur  deutsche  Erzie- 
hungs-  und  Schulgeschichte, 
Publications  of  the  (E.  E. 
Brown)  17;  295-7 
Giddings,  Franklin  Henry. — 
Perry’s  (Arthur  L.)  Principles 
of  political  economy,  2 :  393—6 
Giddings’  (Franklin  Henry)  In¬ 
ductive  sociology,  24;  534-7. — 
Principles  of  sociology,  12;  88- 

GiFts,  Educational,  for  1901,  23: 
492 

Gilbert,  Charles  Benajah. — 
Kindergartens,  from  report  for 
1896,  14:  184-5;  manual  train¬ 
ing,  185-6. — Large  school 
boards  or  small?  4:  179-81. — 
The  new  school  law  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  2:  372-5;  4:  179-81. — 
Practicable  correlations  of 
studies,  II ;  313-22. —  Tomp¬ 
kins’  (A.)  Philosophy  of  school 
management.  11:  187-91. — The 
various  educational  demands 
upon  the  high  school.  23:136-46 
Gilbert,  Charles  Benajah  (J.  M. 
Greenwood)  25:  413-4 

—  elected  Supt.  of  Schools  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  12:  517 

Gilbert,  Simeon,  on  tne  news¬ 
paper  and  the  college,  6:  21-2 
“Gilchrist  Fund’’  in  England, 
Five  ladies  sent  by  the,  to  re¬ 
port  on  the  American  system  of 
education,  6:  207-8 
Gilder,  Richard  Watson. — The 
New  York  Kindergarten  Asso¬ 
ciation,  1 :  59-60 
Gildersleeve’s  (Basil  Lanneau) 
Latin  grammar,  10  ■  402—3 
Gill,  Benjamin. — Goodelrs  (T. 
D.)  Greek  lessons,  6:  303-4. — 
Monro’s  (D.  B.)  Grammar  of  the 
Homeric  dialect,  4:  193-5. — 
Woodruff’s  (F.  E.)  Exercises 
in  Greek  prose  composition,  3; 
198 

Gill,  Theodore,  Lankester’s  (E. 
Ray)  Zoological  articles  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  3;  91-3 
Gilman’s  (Claribel)  Lessons  in 
zoology,  5;  87-9 
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Gilman.  Daniel  Coit. — Is  it 
worth  while  to  uphold  any 
longer  the  idea  of  liberal  educa¬ 
tion?  3:  105-19. — The  shorten¬ 
ing  of  the  college  curriculum,  i : 
1-7 

Gilman,  Daniel  Coit,  Annual  re¬ 
port  of  Johns  Hopkins  for 
1889-90,  i:  174-5; — for  1890- 
I,  3;  294; — for  1891-2,  5;  303- 
4; — for  1892-3,  7:  loo-i; — for 
1893-4,9;  100; — for  1894-5,  II : 
206; — for  1897-8;  17:  309-10 

—  Historical  discourse  of,  at  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  pub¬ 
lished,  15 :  loi 

—  Letter  of,  published  on  city 
school  administration,  13;  516 

Gilman  (Nicholas  Paine)  and 
Jackson’s  (Edward  Payson) 
Conduct  as  a  fine  art,  4;  374-5 

Gilmore’s  (Joseph  Henry)  Out¬ 
lines  of  rhetoric  for  schools  and 
collets,  3:  389 

Girls,  Education  of,  in  Italy,  7: 
1 7 1-9 ;  laws  for  national  educa¬ 
tion  formulated,  172;  municipal 
schools  free  for  the  elementary 
courses,  173;  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Daughters  of  Ital¬ 
ian  Soldiers,  173-4;  Villa  della 
Regina  School,  174;  School  of 
Regina  Margherita,  174;  sal¬ 
aries  in  the  Margaret  of  Savoy 
School,  175;  time  given  to 
needlework,  175;  curriculum, 
176;  private  schools  following 
the  state  program,  177;  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  schools,  178 

—  A  High  School  for,  in  Boston, 
abandoned,  2:41 

Girls’  Latin  School  (Boston)  ac¬ 
credited  at  Smith  and  Welles¬ 
ley  colleges  and  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity,  S:  388-91 

Girls,  A  normal  school  for,  in 
France  described,  13:  291-4 

—  Private  secondary  schools  for 
(L.  S.  B.  Saunders)  20:  357- 
64;  no  longer  finishing  schools, 
but  must  fit  for  college,  358; 
almost  alone  do  pioneer  work, 
359 ;  more  time  given  to  culture 
studies,  360;  smaller  classes 
conduce  to  individual  develop¬ 
ment,  360;  should  teach  how  to 
study  and  gain  consciousness 
of  power,  360-1 ;  intimacy  of 
association  with  pupils  and 
teachers,  362-3;  necessity  for 


independent  life  like  that  of 
the  college,  363-4 
Gladstone’s,  William  Ewart,  Ox¬ 
ford  lecture  on  mediaeval  uni¬ 
versities,  4;  519-20 
Glasgow  University,  Rectorial 
election  at,  13:  172-8 
Glazebrook  (Richard  Tetley)  and 
Shaw’s  (W.  N.)  Practical  phy¬ 
sics,  6:  195 

Glidden,  Minnie  M. — The  new 
gifts  of  the  kindergarten,  14; 

1-7  (pl  ) 

Godkin,  Edwin  Lawrence. — 
The  illiteracy  of  American  boys, 
13:  1-9. — On  the  college  and 
the  newspaper,  6:22 
Goclde,  Dcdcrich,  in  his  cate¬ 
chism  of  1470,  orders  that  chil¬ 
dren  be  sent  to  school  at  an 
early  age,  1:226 

Goethe’s  Wilhelm  Meister  a  fount 
of  inspiration  to  the  teacher,  2 : 
334 

Gold  Board,  The,  of  New  York, 
organized  by  S.  S.  Laws  25: 

303 

Goldsmith’s  (Oliver)  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  edited  by  Mary  A. 
Jordan,  14:  176 

Gonnelli-Cioni  Institution,  The, 
for  defectives,  20:  283 
Good  Government  Clubs,  Club  E, 
Important  report  of,  on  re¬ 
forms  in  New  York  under 
Mayor  Strong,  10:  400 
Goodale,  Elaine. — Self- teaching 
in  the  Indian  schools,  i :  57-9 
Goodell’s  (Thpmas  Dwight)  Greek 
lessons,  6:  303-4 

Goodrich,  Arthur  L. — Educa¬ 
tional  legislation  for  New  York 
State,  18;  60-1. — English  in 
Regents’  schools,  18;  144-57 
Goodwin,  Edward  J. — Electives 
in  elementary  schools,  10: 
12-21. — Electives  in  the  high 
school;  an  experiment,  5:  142- 
52. — The  objections  to  a  short¬ 
er  college  course,  25;  21-7. — 
On  electives  in  the  grammar 
school,  5:  513-4. — Some  char¬ 
acteristics  of  Prussian  schools, 
12: 453-65 

Goodwin,  William  Watson. — 
The  educational  value  of  the 
ancient  classics,  9:  335-42 
Goodwin’s  (William  Watson) 
Present  and  future  of  Harvard 
College,  2:  388-90 
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Gordy,  John  Pancoast. — Ac- 
land  (A.  H.)  and  Smith’s  (H. 
L.)  Studies  in  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  6;  384-5. — Blow’s  (S.  E.) 
Symbolic  education,  Q:  89-92. — 
Hinsdale’s  (B.  A.)  How  to  study 
and  teach  history,  8;  493-5. — 
Hyslop’s  (J.  H.)  Elements  of 
logic,  4:  392-4. — ^James’s  (Wm.) 
The  will  to  believe  and  other  es¬ 
says  in  popular  philosophy,  14: 
75-9. — Parker’s  (F.  W.)  Talks 
on  pedagogics,  8;  393-5.— 

Smith’s  ^Goldwin)  The  United 
States,  6:  503-6;  distorted  por¬ 
traits  of  conspicuous  men,  503 ; 
causes  of  the  Rev'olution,  504; 
other  biased  statements,  505 

Gordy’s  (John  Pancoast)  Lessons 
in  psychology,  i :  397-8 

—  Rise  and  growth  of  the  normal 
school  idea  in  the  United  States, 
3: 503-6 

Gordy’s  (Wilbur  Fisk)  History  of 
the  United  States  for  schools,  16; 

^  95-7 

Gore,  James  Howard. — Library 
facilities  for  study  in  Europe, 
6;  58-64.' — The  limitations  of 
mathematics,  17:  164-8 

Gorton,  Charles  E. — Educa¬ 
tional  lerislation  for  New  York 
State,  18:  61-2 

Goslar,  A  visit  to,  8:  20-1 

Gouin’s  (Fran9ois)  Art  of  teaching 
and  studying  languages,  5:  334- 
6;  6:  370 

—  New  method,  of  language  study, 
15:  74-9 

Gould,  Frances  Bracken. — The 
kindergarten  from  the  college 
standpoint,  12:  384-8 

Gove,  Aaron. — City  school  su¬ 
pervision, 2:  256-61. — Dr. Hins¬ 
dale  in  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association,  21 :  19 1-3. — 
My  schools  and  schoolmasters, 
24:  166-75. — National  Ed¬ 
ucational  Association,  12;  466— 
72 

Gove,  Aaron  (J.  M.  Greenwood) 
25: 405-6 

—  Annual  report  of,  as  supt.  of 
the  Denver  schools,  4:  308-10 

(government,  must  have  good 
reasons  for  what  it  does,  i :  30 

—  popular.  Danger  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  success  of,  5;  106;  the 
crucial  test  of,  107;  the  social 
question,  108-9;  g;reat  crises 


least  likely  to  occur,  no;  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  life  of  the 
highest  standard  a  necessity, 
1 1 2 

Government  scientific  work.  Edu¬ 
cation  for  (H.  S.  Pritchett) 
21:  109—17;  number  of  persons 
employed,  109-11;  engineers 
learn  their  work  in  the  field, 
scientific  experts  must  be  mas¬ 
ters,  1 1 2 ;  technical  work  suffi¬ 
ciently  provided  for,  1 1 2-3 ; 
conditions  of  expert  scientific 
government  work,  113-4;  op¬ 
position  to  government  posi¬ 
tions,  115;  advantages  of,  and 
security  m,  116-7 
.  Grade,  The  school,  a  fiction  (W. 
S.  Jackman)  15:  456-73;  some 
kind  of  a  handicap  felt  to  be  on 
the  pupil,  456;  grade  based  on 
an  arbitrary  unit  of  time,  457: 
most  courses  of  study  arbitrary, 
457-60  ;courses  in  nature  study, 
460-1 ;  geog^raphy  a  fortunate 
fit,  462 ;  the  pupil’s  skill  and  ex¬ 
perience  as  factors,  462-3;  nat¬ 
ural  epochs  in  human  growth, 
464-5 ;  question  to  be  solved  by 
child-study  and  the  later  psy¬ 
chology,  466;  interest  must  be 
preserved,  466;  adapt  subject- 
matter  to  interest,  467-8;  util¬ 
ity  and  sentiment,  469;  recep¬ 
tivity  and  presentation,  470-1 ; 
pupils  as  social  beings,  471 ;  in¬ 
terest  in  the  meaning  of  things, 

472-3 

Grading  and  promoting  of  pupils 
(J.T.  Prince)  15:  231-45;  reac¬ 
tion  against  dead  uniformity  of 
ability  and  effort,  231;  the 
written  examination  for  promo¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  passing  away, 
232 ;  reports  from  eighty  super¬ 
intendents,  232;  intervals  be¬ 
tween  classes  or  g;rades,  232-3; 
methods  of  promotion,  individ¬ 
ual  and  group,  233-4;  an  un¬ 
graded  school  and  division  of 
classes,  234-5:  the  Cambridge 
plan,  235—7;  double  promo¬ 
tions,  237-8;  plan  in  Keene, 
N.  H.,  238-9;  in  schools  with 
short  intervals  between  classes, 
239-41;  conclusions  based  on 
experience  and  observation, 
242-5 

—  inside  of  class  lines  (J .  Y.  Ber¬ 
gen)  16:  81-5 ;  close  grading  of 
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Grading  inside  of  class  lines  (con- 
tinued) 

beginners,  8o-i ;  higher  grades 
have  more  or  more  thorough 
work,  82;  repetition  of  work, 
83-5 ;  repeaters  attain  a  fairly 
good  position,  84—5 

—  pupils  according  to  their  abil- 
ity,  7;  515-8;  at  Omaha,  516; 
St.  Louis,  516;  8;  387-9;  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  7:  516-7;  Cleveland, 
517-8 

Graduate  Clubs,  Federation  of. 
Handbook  published  by  the, 
18;  101-2 

Graduate  schools,  American  (H. 
Edgren)  15:  285-91;  earliest 
efforts  for,  and  order  in  reach¬ 
ing  one  hundred  students,  285; 
difficulty  of  compari.son  with 
the  German  university,  285—6; 
statistics,  287;  growth  of  their 
inner  strength,  287-8;  retjuire- 
ments  for  university  positions 
in  Germany,  288-9;  conditions 
different  in  America,  289;  ten¬ 
dency  toward  higher  standards, 
290;  American  universities  in 
process  of  evolution,  290; 
American  student  better  pre¬ 
pared  than  the  German  for  in¬ 
tellectual  and  spiritual  freedom, 
291;  some  American,  outstrip¬ 
ping  the  greater  European  uni¬ 
versities,  291 

Graduate  Students  Association, 

^  5:  363 

Graduate  students  at  five  Ameri¬ 
can  universities,  7:  29-30;  at 
German  universities,  3 1 

Graduate  work  in  the  college  (J. 
M.  Taylor)  8:  62-74;  chaotic 
condition  of  affairs,  62;  the 
smaller  colleges  have  turned 
out  good  men,  but  are  not 
equipped  for,  63-4 ;  interests  of 
the  college,  student  and  of  true 
scholarship  against,  64 ;  advan¬ 
tages  of,  may  be  had  in  the  sen¬ 
ior  year  of  well-equipped  col¬ 
leges,  65 ;  no  sharp  line  between 
graduate  and  undergraduate 
work,  66;  the  universities  do 
both,  67 ;  great  increase  of  cost, 
68;  demands  extra  work  of 
professors  and  instructors,  69; 
may  not  the  college  do  it,  70, 
72-3;  the  Ph.D.  and  M.A.  de¬ 
grees,  71—2;  fellowships,  74 

Graduation,  The  age  01,  at  Am¬ 


herst  College,  1830-1900  (G. 
Harris)  25:  525-7 
Graham’s  (Robert  H.)  Geometry 
of  position,  2:  87-9 
Grammar,  Modem  teaching  of  (S. 
E.  Lang)  20:  294-302;  descrip¬ 
tive  or  logical  and  histone 
grammar,  294-6;  early  English 
grammar  based  on  Latin,  296; 
the  sentence  the  unit  in  gram¬ 
mar,  297 ;  the  judgment  and 
progress  of  thought,  298-9: 
predication,  299-300;  compell¬ 
ing  the  student  to  investigate 
for  himself,  300;  “necessity  of 
judgment,”  301;  the  parts  of 
speech,  302 

—  The  parallel  study  of  (E.  A. 
Sonnenschein)  3:450-61 ;  per¬ 
plexities  of  terminology,  450-3 ; 
Ratke  and  Comenius  on,  453; 
the  Grammatical  Society  of 
Birmingham,  454-5 ;  Parallel 
Grammar  Series,  455  n.;  in 
Germany,  456-7;  table,  459; 
conditional  sentences,  460 ;  how 
to  study  grammar,  477 

Grammar  school.  The  first  colo¬ 
nial,  2:  43 

Grammar-school  course.  Shorten¬ 
ing  and  enriching  the,  3:  308-9 
Grammar-school  curriculum  (W. 
H.  Maxwell)  3:  472-85;  Pres. 
Eliot’s  suggestions,  474-9;  new 
studies  suggested,  479;  the 
staple  subjects,  482;  specializa¬ 
tion  of  work,  483-5;  editorial 
notes,  4:  97-100 

Grammar-school  curriculum.  The 
shortening  or  enriching  of  the, 
2:  384-5;  resolutions  of  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Colleges  on  the,  498- 
;  editorial  on,  3:  206;  Cam- 
ridge,  Mass.,  plan,  4:  261-3 
Grammar-school  physics,  6;  242— 
8.  also  Physics 
Grammar  schools.  Foreign  lan¬ 
guage  study  in  (J.  Tetlow)  7: 
1 1 1-2 1 ;  advantages  of,  to  the 
scholars,  1 1 1-2 ;  should  begin  in 
middle  of  wammar  -  school 
course,  113;  I^ench  preferable 
to  German,  114-8;  teaching  of 
English  grammar  through  the 
medium  of,  118;  finding  time 
for,  1 19;  successful  experi¬ 
ments,  1 20-1;  list  of  previous 
articles,  121  n 

—  Free,  at  Hartford  and  New 
Haven,  25:  247 
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Grammar  schools  (continued) 

—  Reform  in  the;  an  experiment 
at  Cambridge  (A.  B.  Hart)  4: 
253-69 ;  educational  machinery, 
selection  of  teachers  and  sub¬ 
ject-matter  of  education,  253; 
conditions  favorable  to  reform, 
2  5  5—6 ;  subcommittee  ap¬ 
pointed,  256-7;  work  of  tne 
committee,  257-8;  two  gram¬ 
mar-school  courses  side  by  side, 
259-63;  the  recommendations 
of  the  Assoc,  of  Colleges,  263-7  ’> 
normal  instruction  for  the 
teachers  at  Harvard,  268;  edi¬ 
torial  note,  308;  5: 410-1 

Grammarians,  Private  schools  of 
the,  i:  234;  Erasmus  on  the, 
235 

Grammatical  Society  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  Eng.,  3:  454-5 

Grandgent,  Charles  Hall. — 
The  modem  languages  as  an 
alternative  in  college  admission 
requirements,  ii:  433-43;  edi¬ 
torial  note  on,  517 

Grandgent’s  (Charles  Hall)  French 
lessons  and  exercises  and  Short 
French  grammar,  8:  189-91 

Grant,  George  Monro.  —  Re¬ 
ligious  instruction  in  state 
schools,  3 ;  40-53 

Grant,  James,  on  multiplicity  of 
schools  in  Scotland  toward  the 
end  of  the  15th  century,  1 ;  224 

Grants,  Annual,  to  English 
schools,  4:11 2-3 

Grasby’s  (W.  Catton)  Teaching  in 
three  continents ,  2 :  289—90 

Great  Britain,  Contemporary  edu¬ 
cational  thought  in  (J.  G. 
Fitch)  Greek  as  a  compulsory 
subject  at  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  i;  410-3;  training  of 
elementary  teachers,  4 1 4-5 ; 
conditions  of  Parliamentary 
grant  simplified ,  4 1 5-6 ;  2 :  48  7- 
94;  the  Free  Schools  Act,  487— 
90 ;  school  savings  banks,  49 1 ; 
registration  of  teachers,  491-4 

—  Educational  Commission  of 
1858—60,  4:108 

Greater  New  York  Charter, 
Changes  for  the  worse  in  educa¬ 
tional  chapter  in,  as  to  Brook¬ 
lyn,  13:  304-6;  improved  in 
other  respects,  306-7  ;  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  superintendents  and 
supervisors,  307 

—  Education  in  the  (F.  A.  Fitz¬ 


patrick)  13:  486-54;  division 
into  borov^hs,  486—7;  central 
Board  of  Education  and  City 
Superintendent,  488—90;  initi¬ 
ative  in  purely  professional 
hands,  490;  abolishes  trustee 
government,  491;  licensing  of 
teachers,  493-4 ;  greatest  weak¬ 
ness  the  composition  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  board,  494;  points  of  view 
of  study  of,  496 ;  opposition  to 
change,  497-8,  501;  friction 
must  exist,  499;  statistics,  502— 

3 ;  evenness  and  balance  of  the 
work,  504 

Greater  New  York  Commission, 
12:  312 

Greater  New  York,  Provisions  for 
education  in  proposed  charter 
of,  13:  195-202;  the  situation, 
195-7;  chapter  committee, 
Seth  Low,  Stewart  L.  Wood¬ 
ford,  and  Silas  B.  Dutcher, 
197;  Committee  on  Draft  took 
Pres.  Low’s  plan,  198;  sum¬ 
mary  of,  198-201;  editorial 
note,  201-2;  the  magnitude  of 
the  school  system  of,  202;  the 

gublic  hearing,  202—3  < 
irooklyn  Pedagog;ical  walking 
delegates,  203;  changes  likely, 
203 

Greece,  Ancient,  Education  in  (L.  - 
Chauvin)  2: 308-9 
Greece,  Free  education  in,  from 
kindergarten  to  university,  4; 
411 

Greek  and  barbarian  [Classical 
languages  vs.  modem  science] 
(W.  H.  Norton)  7;  11-25 
Greek  at  Oxford,  Resolution  of¬ 
fered  that  Greek  and  Latin 
should  not  be  required  in  Re¬ 
sponsions,  25:  102-6;  the  utili¬ 
tarian  parent,  103;  Greek  the 
more  valuable,  why  give  it  up, 
105-6 

—  Backward  movement  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  study  of,  24:  245-6 
—  Committee  of  Twelve  on  the 
Committee  of  Ten’s  classical 
program,  10:  306-7 
—  compulsory.  Abolition  of,  in 
Germany  (C.  E.  Wright)  24: 
48-60;  English  to  be  alterna¬ 
tive  for,  in  the  Gymnasia,  48-9 ; 
a  sweeping  revolution,  49-51; 
law  and  medicine  opened  to 
students  without  a  knowledge 
of  Greek,  52;  forced  reform  of 
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Greek  {continued) 

the  Gymnasia,  53-6;  parents  to 
choose  at  berinning  of  fourth 
year,  56-7;  Greek  culture  can 
be  acquired  thru  German,  58-60 

- at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 

i:  410;  arguments  for  and 
against,  41 1-3 

—  Elementary,  as  a  college  study 
(B.  I.  Wheeler)  4:  227-35; 
arguments  for,  231;  against, 
232  ;  courses  at  Cornell  and  at 
Vassar,  234 

- for  college  freshmen  (J.  I. 

D.  Hinds)  14:  169-71;  only 
four  per  cent,  of  secondary 
school  students  take  Greek, 
169;  would  relieve  the  training 
schools  and  college,  170;  no 
great  necessity  for  it,  170;  a 
two-years’  course  in  college 
enough,  170-1 

—  Is  Greek  dead?  (J.  MacMul- 
len)  4;  492-5;  pronunciation 
invented  by  Erasmus,  492-4; 
accents  invented  by  Arcadius, 
493 ;  Letter  of  Erasmus  to  Las- 
caris,  494-5 ;  kinship  of  ancient 
and  modem,  495;  expert  opin¬ 
ions  on,  6  .  379-83 

—  New  Testament  the  only 
Greek  text-book  used  at  Har¬ 
vard  for  one  hundred  years,  16: 

358 

—  no  longer  held  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  Harvard  to  be  essential 
to  the  training  of  a  professional 
or  literary  man,  18;  274 

—  Omission  of,  as  a  compulsory 
subject  at  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  discussed,  i:  281-2;  the 
study  of,  in  Germany,  3:  379; 
4:  228 

I  —  The  place  of,  in  secondary  edu¬ 
cation,  2:  517-8;  the  media?v'al 
university  knew  no,  519-20 

—  The  pronunciation  of  (G.  C. 
Sawyer)  i  :  265-8 

—  proper  names.  The  spelling  and 
pronunciation  of  (C.  M.  Moss) 
7:  495-8;  Latin  forms  should 
never  have  been  used,  495; 
lack  of  consistency  in  hand¬ 
books  and  authorities,  496-8 

—  should  begin  linguistic  part  of 
a  boy's  education,  i ;  245 

—  The  study  of,  in  Germany,  3: 
379-82;  old  and  new  lehrplan 
for  gymnasia,  379;  the  induc¬ 
tive  method,  380-1 ;  Latin-less 


students  admitted  to  the  vmi- 
versities,  382 

—  The  teaching  of  (J.  S.  Blackie) 
5;  481-2 ;  relation  of,  to  Modem 
Greek,  482;  a  living  language, 
482 

- An  experiment  in  (M.  W. 

Calkins),  7.  80-1 

Greek-letter  fraternities.  Con¬ 
gress  of,  at  Chicago,  6:  165 

Green,  James  Monroe. — The 
New  Jersey  system  of  public  in¬ 
struction,  i6:  254-61. — The  Re¬ 
port  on  normal  schools,  20:72- 
9 

Green’s  (Frederick  William  Ed¬ 
ridge)  Memory  and  its  cultiva~ 
tion,  17:  494-6 

Greene’s  (Dascom)  Introduction 
to  spherical  and  practical  ~  as¬ 
tronomy,  5:  301-2 

Greenough’s  Qames  Bradstteet) 
Extracts  from  Eutropius,  6: 

397-9 

Greenwood,  James  Mickle- 
borough. — City  school  super¬ 
vision,  2:  362-5. — Henderson’s 
(C.  H.)  Education  and  the  larger 
life,  25:  97-101. — How  to  judge 
a  school,  17:  334-4S- — Large 
school  boards  or  small?  4:  386— 
8. — McLellan  (J.  A.)  and  Ames’s 
(A.  F.)  Public  school  arithmetic 
for  grammar  grades,  24:  97-9. — 
Rice’s  (J.  M.)  Rational  spelling- 
book,  17:  91-5. — Remodeling 
children,  20:  539-40. — School 
reminiscences,  20;  450-62;  how 
I  became  a  teacher,  21:  340-2; 
visiting  schools,  342-4 ;  country 
schools,  344-6;  schools  of 
St.  Louis,  346-8;  Cincinnati 
schools,  ^8-9 ;  Chicago  schools, 
349-51 ;  Boston  schools,  351-2; 
Portland  schools,  352;  New 
York  schools,  352-4;  three  re¬ 
markable  men,  354;  Philadel¬ 
phia  schools,  354-5;  Indianap¬ 
olis  schools,  355-6;  Nashville 
schools,  356 ;  Ohio  schools,  357- 
8 ;  Denver  schools,  358;  Abilene, 
Kan.,  schools,  358-9;  normal 
schools,  359-61;  universities, 
comical  experience  at  Harvard, 
361-3. — Snorter  time  in  ele¬ 
mentary  school  work,  24:  375- 
90.— Smith’s  (J.  W.)  Training 
for  citizenship,  25:  21 1-2. — 
Some  educators  I  have  known, 
25;  289-307,  400-14,  508-24; 
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Greenwood,  James  Micklebor- 
OUGH  {continued) 

W.  P.  Nason,  290-2;  Joseph 
Baldwin,  292-3;  John  Way- 
man,  293-4;  William  T.  Hams, 
294-7;  Daniel  Read,  297-9; 
Joseph  Ficklin,  299-300;  S.  S. 
Hamill,  300-2;  Samuel  Spahr 
Laws,  302-4;  Morgan  Stevens, 
Artemas  Martin,  Walter  Siver- 
ley,  William  Hoover,  and  other 
mathematicians,  304-7  ; — The 
National  Council  of  Educa¬ 
tion:  400;  Emerson  Elbridge 
White,  400-2;  George  How¬ 
land,  403-4;  Edward  Brooks, 
.  404-5 ;  Aaron  Gove,  405-6 ;  An¬ 

drew  S.  Draper,  407-9;  Lewis 
H.  Jones,  409-12;  William  H. 
Maxwell,  412-3;  Charles  B. 
Gilbert,  413-4;  the  New  Eng¬ 
landers;  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  W. 
A.  Mowry,  W.  E.  Sheldon,  508- 
10;  James  H.  Canfield,  510-1; 
Henry  Sabin,  5 1 1-3 ;  Nathan  C. 
Schaeffer,  513-4;  William  H. 
Payne,  514-5;  Robert  B.  FuJ- 
ton,  515-7;  F.  Louis  Soldan, 
517-9;  Burke  A.  Hinsdale,  519- 
20;  Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick,  521- 
3;  I.  C.  McNeill,  523-4. — The 
superintendent  and  the  board 
of  education,  18;  363-77 
Greenwood,  James  Micklebor- 
ough,  endorsed  by  the  re-elec¬ 
tion  of  his  supporters  in  Kansas 
City,  15:  518;  address  of,  to 
teaching  force  a  good  example 
to  follow,  16:  413 
—  Resignation  of,  as  Treasurer  of 
N.  E.  A.,  9:  529 

Greenwood’s  (James  M.)  Studies 
in  English  grammar,  4:  502-4 
Gresham,  Sir  Thomas,  Seven  lec¬ 
tureships  established  by,  in 
1578  in  London,  5:  260;  a  Gres¬ 
ham  University  proposed,  217 
Griffin,  Edward  Herrick. — 
Carter’s  (Franklin)  Mark  Hop¬ 
kins,  3:385-7 

Griffith,  George. — A  course  of 
reading  for  children,  17:  65-9. 
— Results  of  Utica’s  experience 
with  departmental  teaching,  9; 

424-5 

Grigorcsce’s  experiments  on 
strength  of  grip,  9:  113 
Grimm’s  Mdrcnen,  Object-lessons 
in  connection  with,  5:  456 
Groat,  George  G. — American 


history  in  England  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  20;  184-9;  mutual  under- 
standin  g  between  peoples  neces¬ 
sary,  184;  gratifying  change  in 
text-books,  185-6;  the  English 
have  been  fairer  than  the  Amer¬ 
ican,  186  ;  illustrative  extracts, 
186-8;  American  history 
learned  thru  English  readers, 
188—9 

Groos’s  (Karl)  Play  of  animals, 
translated  by  Elizabeth  L.  Bald¬ 
win,  17:  493-4 

Gross,  Charles. — College  and 
university  in  the  United  States, 
7;  26-32 

Growth,  the  first  fundamental  law 
of  education,  i :  253 

—  Lines  of,  in  maturing  (R.  G. 
Boone)  14:  118-31;  three  fac¬ 
tors  of  Pestalozzianism,  118; 
development  the  end,  119-20; 
good  theory  but  no  working 
guide,  1 2 1 ;  four  views  of  educa¬ 
tion,  1 2 1-2 ,  increase  in  number 
of  experiences,  123;  growing 
complexity  of  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  1 24 ;  greater  accuracy 
and  clearer  definition,  124-5; 
increased  control  over  actions, 
125-6;  facility,  126;  the  moral 
sense  developed,  127-8;  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  socialized,  128; 
solidarity  of  mind,  129-31 

—  of  children,  16:  43-4 

Grynaeus,  Simon,  editor  of  first 

Greek  edition  of  Euclid,  6;  145 

Gudeman’s  (Alfred)  Syllabus  on 
the  history  of  classical  philology, 
6:  401-3 

Guerber’s  (Helene  Adeline)  Le¬ 
gends  of  the  Middle  Ages;  Le¬ 
gends  of  the  Rhine;  Myths  from 
northern  lands,  14;  179-80. — 
Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome,  7: 

391-4 

Guibert,  of  Nogent,  on  country 
schools,  1:  223;  harsh  treat¬ 
ment  of,  at  school,  237 

Guilds’  Central  Technical  College, 
Exhibition  Road,  London,  7; 
520 

Guillaume’s  (J.)  Pestalozzi,  1: 
82-3 

Guyau’s  (Mane  Jean)  The  non¬ 
religion  of  the  future,  15:  504-7 

Gymnasium,  The  (Fr.  Horn)  17; 
479-83;  original  use  and  sig¬ 
nification  of  the  word,  479-80; 
Greek  education,  480-1 ;  the 
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Gymnasium  (continued) 

word  schola,  481;  the  study  of 
Latin,  482 ;  not  yet  reached  the 
ideal  implied  in  its  name,  482-3 
—  Duty  of  the  German,  to  edu¬ 
cate  Germans,  i :  202-3 
Gymnasium  teacher.  The  profes¬ 
sional  preparation  of  the,  2: 

^  *54-5  .  .  .  .  ^ 

Gymnastic  societies  in  France, 

5:  277 

Gymnastics,  Swedish,  3;  200-2 

Habit,  Ethical  value  in,  11: 
137-8 

Habit,  the  second  law  of  educa¬ 
tion,  1:253 

Haddon’s  (Alfred  Cort)  Study  of 
man, 16: 282-3 

Hadley,  Arthur  Twining. — 
The  admission  of  women  as 
graduate  students  at  Yale,  3: 
486-9 ;  college  life  per  se,  487-8. 
— The  use  and  control  of  ex¬ 
aminations,  21:  286-300 
Hahnemann  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia  exhibit  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  7:  136 

Hailmann,  Wm.  Nicholas,  ap¬ 
pointed  Supervisor  of  Indian 
schools,  7;  202-^ 

Hale,  Edward  Everett,  Jr. — 
Baker’s  (G.  P.)  Shakspere's 
A  Midsummer  night's  dream, 
13:  391-3. — Gummere’s  (F.  B.) 
Shakspere's  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  13:  390. — Wendell  (B.) 
and  Phelps’s  (W.  L.)  Shak¬ 
spere's  As  you  like  it,  13:  391 
Ha  les’s  (John  Wesley)  Essays  and 
notes  on  Shakspere,  5 ;  86—7 
Half-time  system  in  England,  Re¬ 
sults  of  the  (R.  Waddington) 
6:  64-8 

Halifax,  Lord,  Curious  statement 
of,  on  secular  and  denomina¬ 
tional  education  in  America, 
12:  207-8 

Hall,  Charles  Cuthbert. — 
Some  essentials  of  the  true  aca¬ 
demic  spirit,  17:  317-33 
Hall,  Edwin  Herbert. -^Gram¬ 
mar-school  physics,  6:  242-8. — 
Harrington^s  (C.  L.)  Physics 
for  grammar  schools,  14:  400-2. 
— The  rating  of  studies  in  col¬ 
lege  admission  examinations, 
13;  417-28. — Physics  as  a  re¬ 
quirement  for  admission  to  col¬ 
lege,  14:  140-9. — Teaching  ele¬ 


mentary  physics,  4;  157-63; 
5:  3*5-33 

Hall  (Edwin  Herbert)  and  Ber¬ 
gen’s  (Joseph  Y.,  Jr.)  Text¬ 
book  of  physics,  3 :  509- 1 1 

Hall,  Granville  Stanley.  — 
Some  social  aspects  of  educa¬ 
tion,  23:433-45 

Hall’s  (Granville  Stanley)  Confes¬ 
sions  of  a  psychologist  in  the 
Pedagogical  seminary  for  March, 
1901,  editorial  on,  22:  103-7; 
narrowness  of  the  modem  uni¬ 
versity  specialist,  104:  aca¬ 
demic  cant,  105;  productive 
scholarship,  106 

Hall’s  (Granville  Stanley)  Paper 
on  high-school  conditions,  edi¬ 
torial  on,  23:  323-4 

Hall  (Henry  Sinclair)  and 
Knight’s  (S.  R.)  Algebra  for 
beginners,  revised  by  F.  L.  Sev- 
enoak,  10:  502. — Elementary  al¬ 
gebra,  revised  by  F.L.  Sevenoak, 
10:  502-3 

Hall’s  (John  Richard  Clark)  Con¬ 
cise  Anglo-Saxon  dictionary,  1 1 : 
284—6 

Hall,  John  W. — Bible  instmc- 
tion,  14:  348-53. — The  relative 
importance  of  practice  teaching 
in  the  normal  school,  18:  292-7 

Halle,  The  educational  seminar 
at,  16: 225 

—  A  visit  to,  8:  1 1—2 

Halleck’s  (Reuben  Post)  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  central  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  13: 182—5 

Hallock,  William. — Foster  (G. 
C.)  and  Atkinson’s  (E.)  Ele¬ 
mentary  treatise  on  electricity 
and  magnetism,  14:  85-7. — 
Nichols  (E  L.)  and  Franklin’s 
(W.  S.)  Elements  of  physics,  14: 

403-5 

Halsted,  George  Bruce. — Ca- 
jori’s  (F.)  History  of  mathemat¬ 
ics,  8;  90-2;  errors  in,  90-1; 
on  recent  development  is  with¬ 
out  a  rival,  91. — The  old  and 
the  new  geometry,  6:  144-57. — 
The  teaching  of  geometry,  24: 
456-70 

Hamill,  S.  S.  (J.  M.  Greenwood) 
25;  300—2 

Hamilton,  C.  J. — Henri  Pesta 
lozzi,  3:  172-84 

Hamilton’s  (Edward  John)  The 
modalist,  or  The  laws  of  rational 
conviction,  3:  394-7 
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Hamilton’s  (Gail)  [Mary  Abigail 
Dodge]  English  Kings  in  a  nut¬ 
shell,  6;  304 

Hamilton,  S.  M. — Recollections 
of  Dr.  McCosh’s  teaching,  9; 
13 1-4 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  Psychol¬ 
ogy  of,  I :  II 

Hamlin,  Alfred  Dwight  Fos¬ 
ter. — Wheelwright’s  (E.  M.) 
School  architecture,  25:  207-8 

Hammer,  Kaspar. — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  of 
German  Philologists  and 
Schoolmasters,  2:  254-6 

Hampton,  N.  H.,  The  first  typi¬ 
cal,  democratic,  colonial  com¬ 
mon  school  established  at,  22: 
434-5:  24:  166 

HancocK,  John,  of  Ohio,  death  of, 
2:  178-9 

Hancock,  John  A. — Children’s 
ability  to  reason,  12:  261-8 

Handbok  i  Pedagogtsk  Snickeri- 
sldjd,  by  Otto  Salomon  and 
others,  i:  407 

Handbook  of  graduate  courses,  iii 


204-s 

Handwriting,  Present-day  (J. 
Jackson)  4;  290-7;  “death  to 
the  slope"  or  “slope  to  the 
death,”  292;  advantages  and 
benefits  of  the  vertical,  293-7; 
investigation  of,  at  Psychologi¬ 
cal  Laboratory  of  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity,  517-8 

Hanscom,  Elizabeth  Deering. 
— The  ethical  purpose  of  a 
woman’s  college,  22:  307-12. — 
The  influence  of  society  on  the 
college,  25:  527-33 

Hanus,  Paul  Henry. — At¬ 
tempted  improvements  in  the 
course  of  study,  12:  425-52. — 
Baumeister’s  (K.  A.)  Handbuch 
der  Erziehungs-  und  Unterrichts- 
lehre  furhohere  Schulen,  17:  37- 
56. — Educational  aims  and  ed¬ 
ucational  values,  9:  323-34. — 
The  new  Department  01  Peda¬ 
gogy  at  Harvard  UniversiW,  2: 
2 5 2-4. -^Payne’s  (W.  H.)  Rous¬ 
seau's  Emile,  or  Treatise  on  edu¬ 
cation,  6;  187-90. — The  perma¬ 
nent  influence  of  Comenius,  3: 
226-36. — Preparation  for  col¬ 
lege  and  preparation  for  life, 
21:  140-52. — Secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  17:  346-63. — A  six-year 
high-school  program,  25;  455- 


63. — The  study  of  education  at 
Harvard  University,  7:  247-59 
Hanus’  (Paul  Heniy)  Educattoncu 
aims  and  educational  values,  18: 
505-7 

Hardy,  George  E. — Brother 
Azarias:  Patrick  Francis  Mul- 
lany.(port.)  6:  475-84. — The 
function  of  literature  in  elemen¬ 
tary  schools,  2:  140—50 
Harkness’  (Albert)  Easy  method 
for  beginners  in  Latin,  i;  501-4 
Harley’s  (Lewis  Reifsneider) 
Francis  Lieber,  19:  303-4 
Harper,  William  Rainey. — Aca¬ 
demic  freedom,  21:  319-21. — 
Educational  progress  of  the 
year  1901-2,  24:  238-70. — On 
the  associate  degree,  19:  412-5. 
— On  uniform  standards  in  col¬ 
lege  preparation,  9:  156 
Harpers  (Wm.  Rainey)  Chautau¬ 
qua  address,  July,  1893,  Edi¬ 
torial  on,  6:  199-200 
—  school  policy,  17;  507-8 
Harper’s  Dictionary  of  classical 
literature  and  antiquities,  edited 
by  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  13: 
8377 

Harrington’s  (Charles  Loammi) 
Physics  for  grammar  schools,  14; 
400—2 

Harris,  George. — The  age  of 
graduation  at  Amherst  College, 
1830-1900,  25:  525-7. — Sup¬ 

plementary  educational  agen¬ 
cies,  23:  117-35 

Harris,  Graham  H.,  on  the  “one- 
man  power”  of  the  superinten¬ 
dent,  19:  191-3 

Harris,  James  H. — The  natural 
limitations  of  the  elective  sys¬ 
tem,  19:  493-8 

Harris,  mLLiAM  Torrey. — 
Bowen’s  (H.  C.)  Froebel  and 
education  by  self -activity,  6:  83— 
7 . — A  brief  for  Latin,  17:31 3-^. 
—City  school  supervision,  3: 
167-72. — ^Classification  and  in¬ 
struction  in  rmal  schools,  14; 
209-16. — The  Committee  of 
Ten  on  Secondary  Schools,  7: 
i-io. — Compayr6'^s  (G.)  Ele¬ 
ments  of  psychology,  1:  72-7. — 
Dr.  Hinsdale’s  influence  in 
American  education,  21:  196—7. 
— An  educational  policy  for  our 
new  possessions,  18:  105-18. — 
Fruitful  lines  of  investigation 
in  psychology,  i:  8-14. — The 
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Harris,  William  Torrey  (con¬ 
tinued) 

future  of  the  normal  school,  17; 
1-15. — Herbart  and  Pestalozzi 
compared,  5;  417-23;  editorial 
note,  508. — Herbarvs  doctrine 
of  interest,  10:  71-80. — Her¬ 
bert  Spiencer  and  what  to  study, 
24:  135-49. — Horace  ,Mann, 

12:  105-19. — How  the  school 
strengthens  the  individuality  of 
the  pupil,  24;  228-37.— The 
nation’s  duty  and  opportunity, 
16:  204-6. — The  necessity  for 
five  co-ordinate  groups  of  stud¬ 
ies  in  the  schools,  ii :  323-34. — 
Preliminary  report  on  school 
hyg;iene,  18:  1-8. — Professor 

John  Dewey’s  doctrine  of  inter¬ 
est  as  related  to  will,  ii:  486- 
93. — The  relation  of  woman  to 
the  trades  and  professions,  20: 
217-29. — The  use  of  higher  ed¬ 
ucation,  16;  147-61. — Why  art 
and  literatiu’e  ought  to  be  stud¬ 
ied  in  elementary  schools,  13; 
324—33 

Harris,  William  Torrey  (J.  M. 
Greenwood)  25:  294-7 

—  On  effect  of  education  on 
crime,  5:  41 1. — On  frequent 
promotions,  5:  204. — Testi¬ 
mony  of,  before  the  Industrial 
Commission,  18:  200—1. — Work 
of,  as  commissioner  of  educa¬ 
tion,  5:  414 

Harris’  (William  Torrey)  Anno¬ 
tated  edition  of  Report  on  cor¬ 
relation  of  studies  issued  by  Dr. 
Geo.  P.  Brown,  10;  208 

—  Psychologic  foundations  of  edu¬ 
cation  (J.  Dewey)  16:  1-14 

—  Report  on  correlation  of  stud¬ 
ies  in  German  translation  in 
Padagogisches  archiv  for  Nov. 
and  Dec.,  1895,  ii;  102 

—  Thoughts  on  educational  psy¬ 
chology,  2;  332 

Harrison,  Albert  James — Sid¬ 
ney’s  (Philip)  Defense  of  poesy, 
i;  293-4 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  Lectures  by, 
on  constitutional  law,  5:  5 14-5 

Harrison,  Elizabeth. — Fried¬ 

rich  Froebel's  Pedagogics  of  the 
kindergarten,  translated  by  J. 
Jarvis,  10:  389-91 

Harrison,  H.  S.,  on  the  college 
and  the  newspaper,  6:  18 

Hart,  Albert  Bushnell. — Col¬ 


lege  entrance  requirements  in 
history,  lo:  417-29. —  Educa¬ 
tional  conditions  and  prob¬ 
lems,  13:  478-85. — The  Har¬ 
vard  reform  in  entrance  re- 

?uirements,  18:  263-80. — 

ohnston’s  (Alex.)  Shorter  His¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States  for 
schools,  2;  396-7. — The  new 
Harvard  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  14:  217-35. — Putnam’s 
(G.  P.)  Tabular  views  of  his¬ 
tory,  i;  500-1. — Reform  in  the 
grammar  schools;  an  experi¬ 
ment  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  4: 
253-69;  308. — Thomas’  (A.  C.) 
History  of  the  United  States,  g: 
199-200. — University  partici¬ 
pation  ;  a  substitute  for  univer¬ 
sity  extension,  6:  42-57 
Hart’s  (Albert  Bushnell)  Ameri¬ 
can  history  told  by  contempora¬ 
ries,  17;  401-4. — Epoch  maps 
illustratii^  American  history, y. 
302-3. — The  formation  of  the 
Union,  5:  497-8. — Studies  in 
American  education,  9 :  506-7 
Hart,  James  Morgan. — ^John¬ 
son’s  (C.  F.)  English  words,  3: 
288-90 

Hart’s  (James  Morgan)  Handbook 
of  English  composition,  to:  494- 
7 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Complicated 
school  system  of,  13:  237 
Harvard  alumni  in  high  positions 
in  the  public  service,  o:  311 
Harvard  “Annex,”  Admission 
examinations  for,  same  as  at 
Harvard  College,  5;  388 
—  to  be  known  as  Radcliffe  Col¬ 
lege,  7:  100 

Harvard  College  entrance  require¬ 
ments  in  mathematics  and  phy¬ 
sics  demand  severer  training 
than  the  Greek,  5:518 
Harvard  College,  Founding  of,  5; 
356 

—  Increase  of  students  at,  i :  216 
—  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers  of,  on  the 
teaching  of  composition  and 
rhetoric,  4;  513-4 
Harvard  Committee  on  Composi¬ 
tion  and  Rhetoric,  Incompe¬ 
tency  of  the,  12;  82-4 
Harvard  Graduates’  magazine. 
The,  4:515-6 

—  Statistics  of  universities  given 
by,  17:  207-8 
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“^Harvard,  Influence  of,  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  2:227 

Harvard  plan.  The,  merging  the 
college  and  the  university,  i : 
283 

Harvard  Teachers’  Association, 
Meeting  of  the,  1893,  5:  513- 
4:  Electives  in  the  grammar 
school,  514;  correlation  of 
studies,  514 

—  Fourth  annual  meeting,  March 

9,  1895:  Educational  aims  and 
educational  values,  9;  323-90 

—  Fifth  annual  meeting,  March 
7,  1896 :  Electives  in  college  ad¬ 
mission  requirements,  ii:  417- 
7S;  editorial  on,  516-8 

—  Sixth  annual  meeting,  March 
6,  1897:  Rating  of  studies  in 
college  admission  examina¬ 
tions,  13;  417-85 

—  Seventh  annual  meeting, 

March  5 , 1898;  Election  of  stud¬ 
ies  in  secondary  schools,  15: 

417-55 

—  Eighth  annual  meeting,. 

March  4,  1899:  The  problem  of 
secondary  education,  17;  417- 

50. 

—  Ninth  annual  meeting,  March 

10,  1900:  Is  the  curriculum 
crowded?  19:  417-71 ;  preamble 
and  resolutions  submitted,  471 

—  Tenth  annual  meeting,  March 
9,  1901:  The  people  and  the 
schools,  21 :  433-84 

—  Eleventh  annual  meeting, 
March  8,  igpi:  Education 
North  and  South,  23;  433-89 

—  Twelfth  annual  meeting, 
March  7,  1903:  The  time  limit 
of  secondary  education ;  expen¬ 
ditures  for  education,  S5:  433- 
93 

Harvard  University,  Annual  re¬ 
port  of  Pres.  Eliot  for  1889-90, 
i:  282-4;  the  Harvard  plan, 
283;  effect  of  elective  system, 
284;  definition  of  “Seminary,” 
284;  income  for  1890  over  a 
million  dollars,  284 

- 1890-1,  3;  295-7;  instruc¬ 
tion  in  teaching,  295-6;  the 
Divinity  School,  296;  require¬ 
ments  for.  entrance  to  profes¬ 
sional  schools  raised,  296;  in¬ 
creasing  needs  of  a  university, 
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- 1892-3,  7;  408-10;  on  col¬ 


lege  athletics,  408—9 ;  growth  of 
the  Scientific  School,  409-10; 
improved  standard  of  admis¬ 
sion  to  Law  School,  410 

- 1894-5,  II : 310-2 ; the  elec¬ 
tive  system,  3 1 1 ;  average  age  of 
incoming  freshmen  diminish¬ 
ing,  311;  gifts  and  bequests,  312 

-  1895-6,  13:  412;  Dean 

Briggs  on  college  discipline, 
414-6 

-  1897-8,  17:  506—7;  phy¬ 
sique  of  high  scholars,  506; 
status  of  A.B.  degree,  506; 
some  statistics,  507 

- 1898—9,  19;  415;  A.B.  de¬ 
gree  in  three  years,  415 

—  Astonishing  growth  of,  during 
the  last  decade,  17:  207-8 

—  best  place  in  the  world  at 
which  to  obtain  a  scientific  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  study  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  7:  204 

—  Comical  experience  at  (J.  M. 
Greenwood)  21:  361-3 

—  Course  of  lectures  on  school 
supervision  by  Samuel  T.  Dut¬ 
ton  of  Brookline,  13:  205;  ar¬ 
rangement  with  Newton  and 
Brookline  for  students  to  do 
practice  teachii^,  205-6 

—  Exhibit  of,  at  Chicago,  7:  134 

—  gives  normal  instruction  for 
Cambridge  teachers,  4;  268 

—  The  new  Department  of  Peda¬ 
gogy  at  (P.  H.  Hanus)  2:  252-4 

—  New  methods,  new  ideals,  and 
new  power  given  to,  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Eliot,  8:  98-9;  university 
privileges  granted  to  women  at, 

—  "Fhe  reform  in  entrance  re¬ 
quirements  at  (A.  B.  Hart)  18: 
263-80;  501—2 

—  Schools  Examination  Board 
of,  6:31 1—2 

- at  the  Salem  High  School, 

7  412  .  . 

—  The  spirit  and  ideals  of  (G. 
Santayana)  7:  313-25;  scien¬ 
tific,  complex,  and  reserved, 
314;  scientific  enthusiasm  and 
liberty  of  thought,  314—16;  the 
English  department,  316;  the 
elective  system,  317-9;  the 
freshman’s  nurse,  318;  freedom 
in  the  graduate  schools,  319;  to 
Harvard  College  belong  the 
social  and  athletic  traditions, 
320;  complexity  of  the  imiver- 
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Harvard  University  {continued) 
sity,  321;  the  grinds  and  the 
solitaries,  321-2;  the  athletic 
teams,  the  papers,  the  literary 
societies,  and  the  clubs,  322-3; 
reserve  and  exclusiveness  m 
the  typical  Harvard  man,  323- 
5 ;  mental  maturity  and  balance, 
324;  industry  in  doubt,  325; 
list  of  other  articles  on  vmiver- 
sitv  ideals  and  methods,  3250 

—  The  study  of  education  at  (P. 
H.  Hanus)  7;  247-59 

—  Summer  School,  Increase  in 
attendance  at,  13;  312 

Harz  Mountains,  A  school  journey 
to  the,  8:  7-24 

Haskell’s  (Ellen  M.)  Child  obser¬ 
vations;  first  series:  Imitation 
and  allied  activities,  13:  39-43 

Hastings  (Charles  Sheldon)  and 
Beach’s  (Frederic  Elijah)  Text¬ 
book  of  general  physics,  20  :  527- 
8 

Hatch’s  (Frederick  Henry)  Min¬ 
eralogy,  5:  87-9 

Hauberle,  the  Swabian  school 
master.  Record  of,  in  adminis¬ 
tering  corporal  ptmishment,  18: 

139 

Hauser,  Kasper,  Incident  of,  17: 
141 

—  the  wild  boy  of  Nuremberg, 
23:38-40 

Hausknecht,  Emil,  Notes  of,  on 
American  educational  activity, 
8:  102 

Hausmann’s  (Sebastian)  Zur 
Statistik  der  Deutschen  Univer- 
sitdten,  1:512 

Hawaii,  Education  in  (F.  B. 
Dresslar)  15:  50-4;  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  50- 
2;  law  regarding  school  books, 
52;  teachers’  institutes  and 
summer  school,  53;  School  of 
higher  pedagogy,  53 ;  number  of 
teachers  and  pupils,  53-4 

Hack’s  (G.  von)  Lehrplan  der 
Russischen  Gymnasien,  i:  513 

H^s,  James  L.,  Service  01,  on 
Board  of  Education  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  12;  103-4 

Headmasters’  Association,  Meet¬ 
ing  of,  at  Columbia  College  in 
December,  1893,  and  topics 
discussed,  7:  208 

Health  Exhibition,  London,  1884, 
5:  226—7 

Heart  disease.  Does  the  practice 


of  athletics  tend  to  produce?  2: 
452-66;  per  cent,  of  athletes 
affected  with,  458 
Heart,  Normal  capacity  of  the,  2: 
454-5;  all  forms  of  exercise  in¬ 
crease  the  action  of  the,  456-7 ; 
effect  of  long-distance  boat¬ 
racing,  457-8 

Hebrew,  The  study  of,  at  Yale, 
22:  3 

Heidsiek,  J.,  on  oral  teaching  of 
the  deaf  in  (^rmany,  4:  21-2 
Heidsiek’s  (J.)  Der  Taubstumme 
und  seine  Sprache,  i :  496-7 
Heikel,  Miss  Rosina,  the  first 
woman  to  practice  medicine  in 
Finland,  8:  482—3 
Heinicke,  Samuel,  German  teach¬ 
er  of  the  deaf,  4:  16-7 
Hempl,  George. — The  three- 
year  undergraduate  period  as 
affecting  our  scholastic  organ¬ 
ization,  14:  433-50 
Henderson’s  (Charles  Hanford) 
Education  and  the  larger  life, 
25:  97-101 

Henderson,  Ernest  Norton. — 
Findlay’s  (J.  J.)  Principles  of 
class  teaching,  25:  93-7. — 

Kemp’s  (E.  L.)  History  of  edu¬ 
cation,  24;  207-10 
Hendrix,  Joseph  Clifford. — 
The  best  method  of  appointing 
public  school  teachers,  3;  260—4 
Henrotin,  Mrs.  Charles,  at  the 
Educational  Congress  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  6:  261 

Herbart  and  Froebel,  A  synthesis 
of  (J.  Welton)  20:  109-22; 
empiricism  of  English  teachers, 
109-11;  essential  principles  of 
Herbart,  1 1 1-6;  of  Froebel,  116— 
8 ;  antithesis  of  their  educa¬ 
tional  theories,  atomistic  real¬ 
ism  vs.  idealism,  119;  the  re¬ 
conciling  mean,  120;  the  func¬ 
tion  of  education,  121—2;  each 
sets  forth  an  incomplete  theory 
of  education,  122 

—  and  Pestalozzi  compared  (W. 
T.  Harris)  5;  417-23;  editorial 
note,  508 

—  The  attitude  of  scientific 
thought  in  Germany  toward 
the  doctrine  of  (C.  Ufer)  12: 
209-20;  wide  recognition  of, 
thru  efforts  of  Ziller  and  Stoy, 
209;  wail  of  Friedrich  Dittes, 
210;  aversion  to  his  metaphys¬ 
ics,  210-1;  his  psychology  the 
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Herbart  (continued) 

basis  of  psychistry,  211-2;  the 
best  text-books  on,  from  Aus¬ 
tria,  212;  Schultze,  Wundt,  and 
Flugel  on,  213;  considered  an¬ 
tiquated,  214;  his  following  in 
etnics  not  numerous.  215;  the¬ 
ologians  prefer  the  monistic 
conception,  216;  spread  of  his 
pedagogics,  217-20;  call  for  its 
acceptance,  220 

—  Certain  views  of,  on  mathema¬ 
tics  and  natural  science  (C.  H 
Douglas)  3:  490-4 

—  Froebel  and,  The  educational 
theories  of  (J.  L.  Hughes)  10: 

-47  . 

e  significance  of,  for  second¬ 
ary  and  higher  education  (C 
De  Garmo)  II ;  40-57;  why 
men  educate  the  young,  41-2; 
instruction  that  makes  for  char¬ 
acter,  42-3;  correlation  of  stud¬ 
ies,  43;  mental  assimilation  or 
appierception,  44-6;  the  reci¬ 
tation,  46-8;  absorption  or 
estrangement  and  reflection, 

48- 9;  clearness  and  association, 

49— 54;  the  square  on  the  hypo¬ 
tenuse,  50-1 ;  the  apperceiving 
centers  in  literature,  53 ;  system 
and  application  the  last  stages 
of  method,  54;  thinking  devel¬ 
oped  by  self-activity,  55;  each 
stage  bears  upon  memory,  56; 
faith,  57 

Herbart  Society,  for  the  scientific 
study  of  teaching,  organized, 
18;  200-1  , 

Herbartian  system  of  pedagogics. 
The  (C.  De  Garmo)  i:  33-45; 
243-52;  453-62;  scientific  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  system,  i :  33 ;  his 
psychology,  35;  his  ethics,  39; 
his  pedagogics,  41,  246;  tech¬ 
nics  of  instruction,  246;  formal 
stages  in  instruction,  250; 
comse  of  instruction,  453;  the 
school  program,  455;  govern¬ 
ment  and  training,  456;  moral¬ 
ity,  461 

Herbartian  system  of  pedagogy,. 

2:  332 

Herbart 's  A  B  C  of  sense-percep¬ 
tion  and  minor  pedago^al 
works,  translated  6y  W  J.  Eck- 
ofl,  13:  205-9 

Herbart’s  doctrine.  Influence  of, 
on  the  elementary  course  of 
study,  10: 308-10 


Herbart’s  doctrine  of  interest  (W. 
T  Harris)  10:  71-80;  apper¬ 
ception  71-3;  Herbart  makes 
the  soul  devoid  of  self-activity, 
73-5:  having  neither  intellect, 
nor  will,  nor  love.  75;  his  doc 
trine  of  real  substances.  75-7; 
ethical  conduct.  77-8;  interest 
78-80;  Rudolf  Eucken  s  letter 
to  Dr.  Harris  on  Herbart.  207 

Herbart’s  philosophy  and  his  edu¬ 
cational  theory  (A  Tompkins) 
16:  233-43  ;  measure  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  in  the  former,  231;  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  philosophy.  233;  the 
Herbartian  monad,  234-5; 
organism  but  mechanism,  235: 
the  value  of  knowledge,  235; 
moral  and  non-moral  subjects 
of  study,  236;  theory  of  inter¬ 
est,  236;  apperception,  concen¬ 
tration.  and  correlation.  237; 
mechanical  character  of  the 
Herbartian  philosophy,  237-8; 
self-realization  thru  environ¬ 
ment,  238-9;  correlation,  and 
examples  of,  240-2 ;  Herbartian 
method  of  instruction,  242-3 

Herbart’s  (Johann  Friedrich) 
Text-book  in  psychology  (J. 
Royce)  4-  185-91;  the  problem 
of  self-consciousness,  185-6; 
Herbart  denies,  186—7;  stimu¬ 
lated  research,  188;  errors  in 
translation,  189—90;  portions  of 
most  service  to  the  general 
reader,  190-1 

Herdler’s  (Alex.  Wm.)  Scientific 
French  reader,  9:  512-3 

Heredity  and  education,  i;  147- 
59;  modified  by  environment, 
148-52;  culture,  149-50;  know¬ 
ing  and  developing  childhood, 
152-4;  culture  and  training  of 
teachers,  154-6;  the  training  of 
parents,  157;  what  education 
should  do  for  the  child-life, 

158-9 

Heresy  a  crime  worse  than  mur¬ 
der,  16:  32 

Heretics  put  to  death  under  the 
edicts  of  Charles  V.,  5;  179-80 

Heriot-Watt  College,  Edinburgh, 
22:  60-1 

Hermann’s  Cave  at  Rubeland,  A 
visit  to,  8:  17-8 

Herrick,  Cheesman  Alexan¬ 
der. — Ware’s  (F.)  Educational 
foundations  of  trade  and  indus¬ 
try,  23:  425-8 
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Herrick,  Clav  — Cost  of  an 
academy  education,  23:  348-54 
Herrick,  Robert  W. — Effect  of 
the  quarter  system  on  courses 
in  English  composition,  8  ' 382-7 
Hervey,  Walter  Lowrie. — 
Aiken’s  (C  )  Methods  of  mind- 
tratning,  concentrated  attention, 
and  memory,  ii:  502-5. — Ex¬ 
hibit  of  work  from  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  City,  at 
the  Press  Club  Fair,  6;  79-82. — 
Gordy’s  (J.  P)  Lessons  in 
psychology,  i:  397-8. — Harper 
(Wm.  R.)  and  Tolman’s  (H.  C.) 
Eight  books  of  CcBsar’s  Gallic 
war,  3;  96-8. — Laurie’s  (S  S  ) 
Institutes  oj  education,  7:  82-5. 
— Lukens’  (H.  T.)  Connection 
between  thought  and  memory,  11: 
402-6. — Millar’s  (J.)  School  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as 
viewed  by  a  Canadian,  16  ■  509- 
13. — Quick’s  (R.  H.)  Essays  on 
educational  reformers,  i;  69-71. 
— Rooper’s  (T.  G.)  Appercep¬ 
tion,  2:  390-1. — The  study  of 
education  at  the  German  uni¬ 
versities,  16:  220-32. — Sugges¬ 
tions  for  making  secondary- 
school  programs,  12;  84-7. — 
Syllabus  of  examinations:  Re¬ 
gents'  Bulletin  no.  5,  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  2  :  197- 
201 

Herv^,  Walter  Lowrie,  appointed 
to  Board  of  Examiners  in  New 
York  City,  16:  310— i 
—  W'ithdrawal  of,  from  Teachers 
College,  14:  205-6  1 

Heubner,  Prof.,  appointed  to 
chair  of  the  diseases  of  children 
at  Berlin,  7:  519 

Hewitt’s  (William)  Elementary 
science  lessons,  2 :  203-5 
Hibben,John  Grier. — Hoffman’s 
(F.S.)  Sphere  of  science,  17:  303- 
5. — Mivart’s  (St.  G  )  Ground¬ 
work  of  science,  17:  300-3. — The 
relation  of  philosophy  to  gradu¬ 
ate  studies.  25:  265-74 
Higginson,  John,  schoolmaster  at 
Hartford,  25:  246 
Higginson,  Thomas  Went¬ 
worth. — On  teachers,  13:  472- 
8 

Higgin^n’s  (Thos  Wentworth) 
English  history  for  American 
readers.  7:  396-9 

High  School,  The  American  (R. 


G  Huling)  2:  40-56;  123-39; 
historical  sketch,  41-8;  pupils 
and  their  preparation,  48-51; 
programs  and  instruction, 
51-6;  preparation  for  college, 
3151  moral  training, 
125-8;  physical  training. 
1 28-3 1 ;  neglected  topics,  1 3 1 ; 
the  argument  for  the.  13 1-9 

—  buildings,  2:  130-1 

- Cost  of,  22:  324 

—  conditions.  Dr.  Hall  on,  23; 
323-4 

—  course,  A  six-year  (F.  D. 
Boynton)  20:  515-9;  combine 
last  three  years  of  elementary 
and  transfer  to  secondary,  515; 
how  to  do  it,  517-8;  solves 
problem  of  high-school  pro¬ 
gram,  518-9 

—  Failures  in  the  first  year  of  the 
(R  G,  Huling)  20:  463-74; 
change  of  surroundings,  hours, 
teachers,  and  subjects,  463-4; 
deficient  preparation  in  the  ear¬ 
lier  schools,  465 ;  enlarged  area 
of  attendance.  465-6;  diffusion 
of  knowledge  without  precision, 
466-7 ;  lack  of  proper  habits  of 
study.  467;  the  ‘  mothering” 
teacher  must  have  time,  467-8; 
lack  of  interest  in  the  specific 
work,  468;  laziness  so-called, 
468-70;  health,  470;  dullness, 
471-4 

—  The  future  of  the  (F.  W.  Kel¬ 
sey)  II :  157-78;  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  type,  157-8;  the  people’s 
college,  158;  Its  permanency, 
1 59-67 ;  differs  from  the  second¬ 
ary  schools  of  Europe,  159; 
Massachusetts  ordinances  of 
1642  and  1647,  160;  recognized 
in  the  constitutions  of  twenty- 
eight  states,  160;  court  deci¬ 
sions  sustaining,  161-3 ;  founded 
on  the  conviction  of  the  people, 
163;  the  educational  unit  of 
homogeneity,  164;  creates  a 
thirst  for  higher  knowledge,  165; 
the  studies  of  the,  167-72 ;  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  elementary  school, 
172-8;  relation  to  the  imiver- 
sity,  177-8 

—  growth.  Ten  years  of  (W.  A. 
Wetzel)  24;  518-24;  statistics 
from  Harvard,  518-20;  from 
other  colleges,  521-2;  from  LT. 
S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
522-3 
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High  School  (continued) 

—  period,  The  (J.  H.  Baker)  9: 
472-7;  should  begin  earlier,  as 
in  Prussia,  472;  changes  in¬ 
volved,  473;  Committee  of  Ten 
on,  474,  4j6-t,  connection  be¬ 
tween  grammar  and  high 
schools,  475-6;  methods  that 
make  power,  476 

—  principal.  The;  his  rights, 
duties,  and  opportimities  ( J . 
Tetlow)  17:  227-36;  the  right 
to  share  in  selection  of  teachers, 
the  framing  of  courses,  and  in 
selection  of  text- books,  227-8; 
the  right  to  teach,  228-9;  as¬ 
sistant  teachers  should  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  discipline,  229-30; 
he  should  exert  a  wholesome 
influence  on  the  teaching  in  his 
school,  230-1;  by  giving  tests, 
231;  by  systematic  visiting  of 
teachers  in  the  classroom,  231- 
2 ;  by  teachers’  papers  in  teach¬ 
ers’  meetings,  232-3;  work  in 
English  and  botany,  233;  fail¬ 
ure  of  probationers,  in  the  fir^t 
year,  233-4;  he  should  give  free 
play  to  the  individuality  of  his 
teachers,  234;  his  opportunity 
to  create  and  control  the  spirit 
of  the  school,  235-6 

—  The  public,  of  the  twentieth 
century  (E.  P  Seaver)  19;  153- 
9;  will  develop  individuality, 
153;  there  will  be  free  choice  of 
studies,  154;  no  enforced  the¬ 
oretical  plans  of  study,  155;  a 
school  for  the  development  of 
high  scholarship,  156;  every¬ 
thing  worth  young  people’s 
learning  will  be  taugnt,  157; 
will  pay  supreme  regard  to 
health  of  teachers  and  pupils, 
158-9 

—  question.  The,  in  New  Haven, 
19:  98-9 

—  Status  of  the,  in  New  England 
(C.  H.  Douglas)  5;  27-34; 
without  a  rival  for  those  who  do 
not  go  higher,  2  7 ;  number  of 
students  sent  to  college  from, 
28-30;  private  schools  and 
academies,  3 1 ;  students  enter¬ 
ing  college  by  certificate,  32; 
equipment  and  teaching  force, 

/  J 

—  training  a  requirement  tor  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Mass,  normal 
schools,  14:  425 


—  The  various  educational  de¬ 
mands  upon  the  (C.  B.  Gil¬ 
bert)  23;  136-46;  morality, 
156-43;  culture,  136,  140,  145; 
discipline,  137,  140,  144;  util- 
ity,  137,  140,  144-6 

—  The  work  of  the  (F.  L.  Sol- 
dan)  1 1 :  335-55 ;  it  can  prepare 
for  college,  335 ;  lack  of  vmiform- 
ity  in  college  requirements, 
336;  should  encourage  fitting 
for  college,  357;  aims  of  high 
school  education,  338;  framing 
the  course  of  study,  339—41: 
midway  between  elementary 
and  imiversity,  342;  assimila¬ 
tion  and  activity,  343;  training 
of  the  will,  343-5;  language, 
345,  348-50;  the  humanities, 
346-7;  art,  347-8;  typical 
facts  and  leading  lines,  351-3: 
methods  of  teaching,  353-4; 
should  bring  into  closest  touch 
with  the  highest  interests  of 
life,  355 

High  schools  and  elementary 
schools.  The  relations  between 
(G.  A.  Stuart)  22:  405-9;  high- 
school  principal  between  two 
fires,  405;  two  courses  in  ele¬ 
mentary  school  suggested,  406: 
statistics  of  attendance  and 
dropping  out,  406-7;  work  in 
both  g;rades  of  school  different, 
408;  remedy  in  elective  plan. 


409 

—  Development  of  (E.  P.  Sea¬ 
ver)  14:  302-7 

—  English  and  Latin  in  the  Illi¬ 
nois  (D.  H.  Dodge)  14:  370- 


4 

—  free.  Objections  to,  3:  148-9 

Higher  education.  An  ethnic  view 
of  (I.  W.  Howerth)  20:  346- 
56;  no  educational  question 
chiefly  individualistic,  346;  ed¬ 
ucation  a  social  expedient  for 
accelerating  progress,  347 ;  a 
genetic  force  in  the  evolution  of 
the  race,  348;  elementary  and 
secondary  education  static, 
higher  education  dynamic,  349  ; 
evolution  natural  and  artificial, 
350-1 ;  higher  education  should 
encourage  purposive  changes  in 
social  environment,  352-3;  in¬ 
crease  in  race  virility,  353-4; 
increment  of  knowledge,  354-5 ; 
conscious  service  for  the  race, 

355-6 
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Higher  education  (continued) 

—  Greater  interest  taken  in,  24: 
254-5 

—  in  tne  South  (E.  A.  Alder¬ 
man)  II :  29-39;  the  South  of 
the  past,  29-30;  the  Third 
Estate  and  the  race  problem, 
31-2;  the  potential  or  trained 
mind,  33-4;  the  educational 
fimction  of  the  state,  34-6; 
state  universities  and  colleges, 
36-9;  opposition  to  taxation, 
37;  other  articles,  39  n 

—  in  the  United  States  (S.  Low) 
5:  I— 16;  changes  from  1870  to 
1890  in  the,  1-2 ;  liberal  culture, 
course  for  degree  of  A  B.,  3-4; 
curriculum  at  Columbia,  4-6: 
development  of  the  university, 
6-7;  freedom  of  the  scholar  m 
Germany,  8-9;  the  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University,  9 ;  elective  sys¬ 
tem  at  Harvard,  lo-i;  posi¬ 
tive  requirement  and  elective 
studies,  12-3;  the  college  no 
longer  the  top  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  system,  13;  better  pro¬ 
fessional  education,  14-5;  value 
of  the,  1 5 ;  leads  men  to  search 
for  truth,  16 

—  Recent  legislation  on,  2;  160-1 

—  Section  for,  at  the  Educational 
Congress  at  Chicago,  6:  163 

—  Statistics  of,  16;  402-4 

—  The  use  of  (Wm.  T  Harris) 

16:  147-61;  growth  of,  in 

twenty-five  years,  147-8;  value 
of  work  done  doubled,  149; 
post-graduate  and  professional 
work,  149-50;  inadequacy  of 
elementary  education,  150-1; 
secondary  education  deals  with 
the  relations  of  things  in  groups, 
1 5 1-2;  does  not  convert  intel¬ 
lectual  perceptions  into  rules  of 
action,  152;  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  lays  chief  stress  on  the 
comparative  method  of  study, 
153;  teaches  the  unity  of  human 
learning,  154;  makes  the  ethical 
insight  its  first  object,  155; 
number  of  college  graduates  m 
Appleton’s  Cyclopedia  of  Ameri¬ 
can  biography,  155;  the  college 
course  aims  to  convert  knowl¬ 
edge  into  wisdom,  156;  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  university,  156-7; 
narrowness  of  elementary  and 
self-educated  men,  157-8;  hob¬ 
bies  and  fads,  158;  college  life 


teaches  what  is  good  form  with 
the  scholars  of  the  world.  159; 
and  methods  of  original  inves¬ 
tigation,  159;  diplomatic  and 
home  problems  to  be  solved, 
160;  statistics,  161 ;  criticism  of 
article  (T,  D.  A  Cockerell) 

17:  86-7;  reply,  87-8 
Higher  institutions.  Demand  on 
the,  for  specific  knowledge  and 
specific  training  (J.  Dewey)  21 : 
462-74 

Hilary,  Play  of  St.  Nicholas  by, 

1 :  241 

Hilbert’s  (David)  Foundations  of 
geometry,  24,:  316. — Grundlagen 
der  Geometrie,  19:  92-4 
Hill,  Adams  Sherman. — Sub¬ 
freshman  English:  Introduc¬ 
tion,  14:  468 

Hill’s  (Adams  Sherman)  Founda¬ 
tions  of  rhetoric,  5:  501-6. — 
Principles  of  rhetoric,  ii :  288-9 
Hill,  Frank  Alpine. — The  edu¬ 
cational  value  of  mathematics, 

9-  349-58 

Hill,  Prank  Alpine,  Two  circulars 
issued  by  Mass.  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  10: 517 

Hill’s  (George  Birbeck)  Harvard 
College,  by  an  Oxonian,  9:  405- 
6 

Hinds,  John  Iredelle  Dillard. 

— Elementary  Greek  for  college 
freshmen,  14:  169-71 
Hinsdale,  Burke  Aaron. — The 
American  school  superinten¬ 
dent,  7:  42-54;  criticised  by  W. 

H.  Maxwell,  186-8. — Business 
side  of  city  school  systems,  6:\y' 
5-6. — De  (jarmo’s  Herbart  and 
the  Herbartians,  9:  192-7. — The 
dogma  of  formal  discipline,  8: 
128-42. — The  language  ques¬ 
tion  in  Switzerland,  3;  494-6. — 
The  laws  of  mental  congruance 
and  energy  applied  to  some 
pedagogical  problems,  10:  152- 
71. — The  spirit  and  ideals  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  ii; 
356-68,  476-85. — The  study  of 
education  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  6:  443-8.— ^The  study 
of  education  in  American  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  19:  105— 

20. — The  system  of  payment  by  i 
results,  4:  105-16 
Hinsdale,  Burke  Aaron  (J.  M. 

Greenwood)  25:  519—20 
—  Death  of,  21:  108 
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Hinsdale,  Burke  Aaron  {continued) 

—  with  portrait,  21;  185-99;  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  (J.  B.  An  cell) 
185-7;  Dr.  Hinsdale  at  Hiram 
College  (G  H  Colton)  187-90; 
as  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Cleveland  (E.  G  Reveley) 

190- 1;  in  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  (A.  Gove) 

191- 3;  contributions  to  educa¬ 
tional  literature  (W.  H.  Max¬ 
well)  1 93-5;  influence  in  Amer¬ 
ican  education  (W.  T.  Harris) 
196-7;  Bibliography  197-9; 
work  for  rural  schools  (H 
Sabin)  307-9 

Hinsdale’s  (Burke  Aaron)  Horace 
Mann  and  the  common-school 
revival  in  the  United  States,  15: 
195-9. — How  to  study  and  teach 
History,  8:  493-5;  qualifications 
of  the  teacher,  493-4;  principles 
of  instruction  in,  494;  territo¬ 
rial  growth,  495 —  Teaching  the 
language  arts,  14:  80-2 

History,  College  requirements  in, 
for  admission,  2:  429 

—  How  to  study  (A.  B.  Thomp-' 
son)  17:  169-77;  what  is  his- 
toiy,  169;  man,  as  the  totality 
of  individuals,  170;  individual¬ 
ity,  171-2;  listening  and  obedi¬ 
ence,  172;  law,  173-4;  the 
substance  of  history,  175—6; 
method  of  studying,  176-7 

—  in  common  schools  (E.  J.  Rice) 
12'  169-79;  discussion  of  the 
ethical  value  of  subjects  of 
study,  169;  history  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  social,  life  of  to-day, 
170;  we  may  draw  from  any 
part  of  the  past  to  help  the 
child  at  any  age,  171;  the  age 
of  chivalry  and  the  grammar- 
school  boy,  172;  the  order  of 
the  child’s  action,  not  of  the 
subject,  the  guide,  173;  many 
kinds  of  expression  require  at¬ 
tention,  174;  the  life  of  an  age 
must  be  vivified,  175;  drawing 
in  connection  with  history,  176; 
the  highest  expression  of  his¬ 
tory  the  action  of  pupils  toward 
each  other,  176;  isolation  from 
literature  a  mistake,  177; 
teaching  mythology,  178;  his¬ 
tory  taught  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  present,  179 

—  in  elementary  schools  (L.  M. 
Salmon)  i;  438-52;  in  (Ger¬ 


many  and  France,  440;  study- 
of,  demands  greater  attention, 
4.43 ;  relations  to  geography  and 
literature,  444;  books  for  chil¬ 
dren,  447;  biography,  448;  the 
picturesque  element  in,  449; 
benefits  derived  from,  451 

- (J.  A.  King)  18:  479-500; 

what  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  course,  479-80;  what  is  his¬ 
tory — its  practical  and  culture 
values,  480-5 ;  material  and 
method,  485-9;  suggestions  for 
a  course,  489;  the  first  group- 
study,  489-91 ;  family  life,  491- 
2 ;  the  second :  community  life, 
492-7 ;  material, 494-6;  the  third 
group-study,  497;  the  fourth 
and  fifth,  497-9;  the  sixth  and 
seventh,  499-500 

—  in  secondary  education  (R.  G. 
Huling)  7;  448-59;  8:  43-53; 
aims  of  historical  teaching,  7: 
448-52;  trains  the  imagination 
and  judgment,  450-2;  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  study,  453—9; 
amount  of  time  to  be  given, 
454;  order  of  topics  in  the  pro¬ 
gressive  stud^  from  the  earliest 
year,  455-6;  time  in  the  second¬ 
ary  years,  456-7  ;  there  should 
be  plenty  of  teachers,  457; 
qualifications  of  the  teacher, 
458;  list  of  other  articles,  4590; 
methods  of  teaching  and  study, 
8:  43;  foimdation  in  story-tell¬ 
ing  at  home,  43;  school  oral 
work,  43;  text-book  at  begin¬ 
ning  of  third  year,  44;  col¬ 
lateral  reading  and  discussions, 
45 ;  what  pupils  should  have  ac- 

uired,  45-6;  progression  of 
emands  on  pupils’  efforts,  46- 
7;  use  of  biographies,  48  ;  reci¬ 
tations  and  tests,  48-9;  inten¬ 
sive  study,  50;  equipment,  51- 
2;  study  of  civics,  52-3;  list  of 
other  articles,  53  n 

—  in  the  German  gymnasia  (L. 
M  Salmon)  15:  167-82;  meth¬ 
od  of  secunnp;  information,  167 
n;  M.  Cousin’s  reports  in  1831, 
167;  the  German  gymnasium 
168;  symmetrical  education 
made  possible  thru  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  168;  the  American  pre¬ 
sents  an  absolute  contrast  to 
the  Lehr  plan,  168-9;  history 
instruction  in  Germany  corre¬ 
lated  with  other  subjects,  169- 
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History  (continued) 

70;  subject-matter  divided  into 
three  groups,  1 7 1-2 ;  first  heroes, 
second  states,  third  the  world, 
173;  what  the  boy  gains  as  a 
result,  174-7  ;  the  method  of  in¬ 
struction,  177-8;  seven  distinc¬ 
tive  features,  178;  lessons  to  be 
learned  by  Americans,  178-82; 
the  course  is  complete  in  itself, 
17Q-80;  its  special  object  is  to 
prepare  for  the  univ'ersity,  181; 
conclusion,  181-2 

—  Is  history  a  science?  (H.  H. 
Williams)  10:  279-82;  sources 
and  method  of,  279-80;  spirit 
of,  281-2 

—  Lecture  on  (J.  A.  Froude)  5; 

163-86;  one  and  continuous, 
164;  the  modem  side  of,  165; 
teaches  that  right  and  wrong 
are  real  distinctions,  166;  veri¬ 
fication  impossible  in,  167;  ob¬ 
jection  to  treating  history  as  a 
science,  168;  proves  political 
progress,  1 69-7  2 ;  levelling 

spirit  of  modem  times,  174-5; 
consists  of  the  actions  of  men, 
177;  mythical  stories,  177-80; 
popular  historians  scatter  epi¬ 
thets  lightly,  180;  original  au¬ 
thorities  to  be  studied,  182; 
learn  English  history  from  the 
Statutes  and  Rolls,  183 

—  of  education,  how  taught,  2: 

32^ 

—  Practical  methods  of  teaching, 
15;  313-30  ;  history  a  disciplin¬ 
ary  study,  313:  co-ojx;ration  of 
the  class,  314;  daily  use  of  a 
jierspective,  314-5;  chronologi¬ 
cal  list  of  dates,  315;  civil  gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  taught  with 
every  course,  315-6;  teacher 
must  be  a  thinker,  316;  instruc¬ 
tion  should  be  largely  oral,  316- 
7  ;  development  of  world-idea  of 
the  state,  316;  to-day’s  jiroli- 
lems  in  state-building,  317; 
current  history  with  every 
course,  3 1 7-8 ;  explain  each  new 
epoch,  318;  analysis  of  “Spar¬ 
tan  supremacy,”  319;  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  analyses,  320 ;  reading  the 
heart  out  of  a  book,  320-1; 
literature,  daily  life,  and  art 
must  be  studied,  321 ;  historical 
parallels,  322;  training  the  sen¬ 
sibilities,  322-3;  art  not  history 
of  art,  323 ;  elasticity  of  method 


for  dull  and  bright  pupils,  324- 
5 ;  ethical  side  of  life  to  be  em¬ 
phasized,  325;  collateral  read¬ 
ing,  325;  study  of  local  history, 
326;  correlation  of  departments, 
26—7 ;  too  little  time  giv'en  to 
istory,  327. — Discussion  (C.W. 
Eliot)  327-30;  value  of  history 
for  mental  and  ethical  training, 
327—9;  more  time  needed  and 
suitable  entrance  requirements, 
328;  the  ethical  element,  329- 
30;  Nelson’s  famous  signal  not 
his  own,  329;  how  can  we  get 
the  savage  element  out  of  his¬ 
tory  teaching,  330. — Collections 
of  sources  in  English  (E.  and  M. 
S.  Barnes)  331-8 

—  The  study  of,  in  schools  (G.  E. 
Howard)  19:  257-68;  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  beven  an  epoch- 
making  ev'ent,  258-9;  pupils 
studying  history,  259;  value  of 
historical  study,  260-2 ;  con¬ 
tinuity  of  historical  study,  263; 
relation  to  other  studies,  264-5  > 
methods,  265;  sources  in  sec¬ 
ondary  study,  266;  the  trained 
teacher,  267;  superior  instruc¬ 
tion  in  American  universities, 
268 

—  teaching.  Collections  of  sources 
in  English  for  (E.  and  M.  S. 
Barnes)  15:  331-8;  influence 
of  external  and  internal  forces 
on  the  curriculum,  331-3; 
available  selections,  Stubbs’s 
Select  charters  and  the  Old  South 
leaflets,  ^33;  list  of  books  with 
annotations,  334-8 

—  teaching  in  New  York  State 
(E.  W.  Lyttle)  23:  400-6; 
list  of  supplementary  books, 
401 ;  remarks,  403—4 ;  suggestive 
book-lists,  404-6 

—  Tendency  to  introduce,  as  ma¬ 
terial  of  serious  instruction  in 
secondary  schools(C.  W.  Eliot) 
14:  420-3;  a  little  American 
history  in  primary  and  gram¬ 
mar  schools,  421;  a  primer 
course  in  Greek  and  Roman  in 
a  corner  of  the  preparatory 
school,  421;  in  1897  beginning 
to  discuss  how  to  teach,  421; 
difficulties  in  the  way,  421-3; 
the  national  hero  presents  su¬ 
preme  difficulties,  423 

—  the  worst  taught  of  all  sub¬ 
jects,  6;  174-5 
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Hitchcock,  Alfred  Marshall. 
— The  secondary-school  teach¬ 
er  of  English,  22:  252-63 
Hitchcock,  Edward,  Jr. — Nis- 
sen’s  (Hartwig)  A  B  C  of  the 
Swedish  system  of  educational 
gymnastics,  3:  200—2 
Hobbies  and  fads  of  self-educated 
men,  16:  158 

Hochschul-nachrichten,  5;  192-4 
Hodgdon’s  (Josephine  E.)  Prose 
passages  from  the  works  of  Fran¬ 
cis  Parkman,  5:  404 
Hodge’s  (Clifton  Fremont)  Na¬ 
ture  study  and  life,  25:  208-11 
HoflFding’s  (Harald)  Outlines  of 
psychology,  2:  501-2 
Hoffman’s  (Frank  Sargent) 
Sphere  of  science,  17;  303-5 
Honer’s  (Alois)  Philosophtsche 
Propadeutik,  5:  82-5 
Holland,  Compulsory  education 
in,  25:  241-3 

Holman’s  (Henry)  Education,  12: 
188-QO. — English  national  edu¬ 
cation,  17:  188-Q 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  at 
eighty- three,  5:  412 
Holm’s  (Adolph)  History  of 
Greece,  18;  406-8 
Holst,  Hermann  Eduard  von. 
— The  need  of  universities  in 
the  United  States,  5:  105-19; 
199. — Wilson’s  (W.)  Division 
and  reunion,  6:  87-90 
Holt’s  (Henry)  Talks  on  civics,  22 : 
99;  discussion  (H.  Holt)  and 
editorial  reply,  195-6 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  Disgraceful  com¬ 
bination  in  the  school  board  of, 
17;  520 

—  Resignation  of  Supt.  Search 
at,  on  account  of  politics  and 
abuse,  17:  99—101 

—  School  Committee,  Vote  of, 
naming  the  powers  of  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools,  13:  520 

—  Some  citizens  think  bad  state 
of  educational  affairs  does  not 
exist,  18:  104 

Home  and  the  school,  Appleton 
announces  a  series  of  books  to 
connect  the,  ii:  414 
Home  Education  Department  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  Syllabi 
on  the  home,  22:  215 
Home,  Problems  of  the,  22:  214-5 

—  Reading  Circles,  English,  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Chautauqua.  2  : 
225 


—  training,  3:  146;  kindergarten 
an  adjunct  to,  15 1 

Home-work  injurious  to  the  eyes, 

3:  352-3 

Honesty,  Intellectual,  m  scien¬ 
tific  studies,  2:  213-4 
Honorary  degree  of  Ph  D.,  see  De¬ 
gree  of  Ph.D. 

Honorary  degrees,  6:  200—1 

—  So-called,  4:  208;  (C.  W. 

Super)  388-9 

Honorary  medical  degrees  not  to 
be  conferred  by  the  Regents,  6: 

103 

Hopkins,  Louisa  Parsons. — Co¬ 
education  of  the  sexes  in  the 
Boston  public  schools,  1:  46-8. 
— Elementary  science  in  school 
courses,  3.  156-62 
Hopkins  Grammar  Schools  at 
New  Haven  and  Cambridge,  2; 
43 

Horace  Mann  High  School,  Pro¬ 
posed  courses  of  study  at  the, 
12:  87 

Horn,  Fr. — The  gymnasium,  17; 

479-83 

Hornbrook,  Adelia  R. — The 
pedagogical  value  of  number- 
forms — a  study,  S'-  467-80;  508 
Hombrook’s  (Adelia  R.)  Concrete 
geometry  for  beginners,  1 1 :  505-6 
Hours  per  week  of  lectures  and 
seminars  at  German  universi¬ 
ties-,  2:  33-4 

Hour’s  work.  An,  done  by  school- 
children  (G.  Bellei)  25:  364- 
86;  dictation  not  suitable  as  a 
test,  365 ;  division  in  arithmetic 
used,  366 ;  boys  in  morning  hour 
in  January,  367-8 ;  in  aftemiKm, 
369-70;  results,  371;  in  June, 
373-4;  results,  375;  same  for 
girls,  376-82;  results,  383-5; 
general  summary,  386 
House  of  Commons,  Proportion  of 
members  of  the,  highly  edu¬ 
cated,  4:  306 

Housekeeping,  Trained  powers 
required  in,  14:  256 
Howard,  George  Elliott. — 
McDougall’s  (M.  G.)  Fay  House 
monographs,  no.  ?;  Fugitive 
slaves,  6:  506-8. — The  study  of 
history  in  schools,  19:  257-68 
Howard  s  (George  Elliott)  The 
American  university  and  the 
American  man,  6:  508-9. — 

Evolution  of  the  university,  i: 
303-4 


Howe,  Elizabeth  M. — The  big 
red  schoolhouse,  20:  259-70 
Howerth,  Ira  Woods. — Educa¬ 
tion  and  evolution,  23:  60-80. 
— Education  and  social  prog¬ 
ress,  355-70. — Education  and 
the  social  ideal,  24:  150-65. — 
An  ethnic  view  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  20:  346-56 

Howe’s  (Edward  Gardiner)  Sys- 
tematic  science  teaching,  10: 
290-4;  model  lessons,  291-2; 
motive,  293 

Howison,  George  Holmes. — 
The  real  ground  for  state  con¬ 
trol  of  schools,  5;  424-33;  edi¬ 
torial  note,  508 

Howland,  George  (J.  M.  Green¬ 
wood)  25;  403-4 
Hudson,  William  Henry  Hoar. 
— The  teaching  of  mathemat¬ 
ics,  5:  482-90 

Huey,  Samuel  Baird,  elected 
president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Education,  15;  208 
Hug  (Lina)  and  Stead’s  (Rich¬ 
ard)  Switzerland,  2:  83—5 
Hughes,  Miss  H.  M.,  investigating 
our  methods  of  training  teach¬ 
ers,  6;  207 

Hughes,  James  Laughlin. — The  1 
educational  theories  of  Froebel  i 
and  of  Herbart,  10.  239-47. —  1 
The  educational  %'alue  of  play  j 
and  the  recent  play-movement  j 
in  Germany,  8;. 327-36. — Ob-  j 
jective  methods  of  teaching  1 
elementary  reading,  2;  162-8; 
criticism  on  (F.  N.  Parker) 
474-6 

Hughes,  Thomas. — Public  dis¬ 
putations,  1 :  1 66-9 
Hughes’s  (Thomas)  Loyola  and 
the  educational  system  of  the 
Jesuits,  3;  283-6 

Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati; 
admission  to  college  by  certifi¬ 
cate  (E.  W.  Coy)  6;  70—3 
Huling,  Ray  Greene. — The 
American  High  School,  2:  40— 
56;  1 23-39.-— College  women 

and  physical  training,  7;  78-80. 
— Failures  in  the  first  year  of  ' 
the  high  school,  20;  463—74. — 
History  in  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  7;  448-59;  8:  43-53  — 
Matthew  Arnold’s  Sohrab  and 
Rustum,  i:  399-401 
Hull,  Lawrence  Cameron. — 
Bennett’s  (C.  E.)  Latin  com¬ 


position  for  secondary  schools, 
13:  192-4. — Comstock’s  (D.  Y.) 
Vergil’s  jEneid,  13:  191-2. — 
Private  schools  for  boys,  20: 

365-76 

Human  body.  The  growth  of  the 
(G.  M.  West)  12:  284-9-  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  school-chil¬ 
dren  of  Worcester,  284-7;  stat¬ 
ure,  284-5;  sitting  height,  285- 
6 ;  averages  and  mean  variation, 
286-7  ;  American  and  European  ■ 
children,  287-8;  development 
of  boys  and  girls,  288-9 
Humanism,  10:  113-4 

—  English,  and  German  scienti¬ 
fic  specialism,  10;  489 

Humanismus,  The  rapid  spread 
of ,  7 ;  215 

Humanities,  The,  alone  educate, 

2:  517 

—  Education  value  of  the,  i; 
100— I 

Hunt,  Leigh  Richmond. — Is  a 
permanently  adequate  defini¬ 
tion  of  education  possible?  22: 
297-303 

Hunt,  Theodore  Whitefield. — 
The  study  of  English  in  Ameri¬ 
can  colleges,  12:  140-50 
Hutchinson’s  (Henr>’  Neville) 
Story  of  the  hills,  4:  401-3 
Hutten,  Ulrich  von,  “the  winds 
of  freedom  are  blowing,”  6:  139 
Huxley’s  (Thomas)  Science  and 
education,  7;  294—5 
Hyde,  William  De  Witt. — The 
organization  of  American  edu¬ 
cation,  4:  209-26. — The  policy 
of  the  small  college,  2:  313-21. 
— The  social  mission  of  the 
public  school,  12:  221-35. — 

Williams’  (C.  M.)  Review  of  the 
systems  of  ethics  founded  on  the 
theory  of  evolution,  6;  299-302  ; 
collective  rather  than  construc¬ 
tive,  300;  treatment  vag;ue  and 
general,  300;  moral  law  and 
conscience  defined,  301 
Hyde,  Wm.  De  Witt,  on  Educa¬ 
tional  values  as  assessed  by  the 
Committee  of  Ten,  8:  518-9 
Hyde’s  (William  De  Witt)  eulogy 
on  President  Eliot  in  Atlantic 
monthly  for  March,  1898,  17; 
408-9. — Practical  ethics,  4:  375 
Hygiene  as  a  factor  in  education 
(G.  A.  Soper)  24:  391-7;  hy¬ 
giene  in  the  schools,  391-2;  the 
preparation  of  teachers,  392; 
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Hygiene  as  a  factor  in  education 
(continued) 

facilities  for  higher  training  in 
hygiene,  393-4;  the  training  of 
health  officers,  394-5;  sanitary 
instruction  in  medical  schools, 
395-6;  President  Eliot  on,  395; 
outlook  for  better  instruction, 

—  Preliminary  report  on  school 
(W.  T.  Harris)  18:  1-8;  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence  at 
Chattanooga,  1-2 ;  recommend¬ 
ing  a  committee  of  experts,  or 
prizes  for  five  essays,  2-3 ; 
topics  to  be  investigated:  seat¬ 
ing,  ventilation,  light,  and  heat¬ 
ing,  3-8 ;  lighting,  4-5 ;  heating, 

6- 7  ;  report  to  be  referred  to  the 
National  Council  of  Education, 

7- 8 

—  Prize  essays  of  the  N.  E.  A.  on 
school,  19:  513-4 

—  Relations  of  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  to  school  life,  2:  376 

—  School,  in  France,  6:  312 

—  should  be  taught  in  teachers’ 
preparatory  schools,  i:  207 

Hyslop,  James  Hervey. — Bus¬ 
sell’s  (F.  W.)  The  school  of 
Plato,  13;  ^05-7. — Dewey’s 
(lohn)  Outlines  of  a  critical 
theory  of  ethics,  2:  297-8. — 

Hamilton’s  (Edward  j.)  The 
modalist,  3:  394-7. —  Ladd’s 

(G.  T.)  Philosophy  of  conduct, 
23:  523-6. — Mackenzie’s  (John 
S.)  Introduction  to  social  philos¬ 
ophy,  i:  493-4.-J— Snider’s  (D. 
J.)  Psychology  ‘and  the  psy¬ 
chosis:  Intellect,  14:  172-3. — 

Some  new  text-books  or  ethics, 

4:  37*-8 

Hyslop’s  (James  Hervey)  The  ele¬ 
ments  of  ethics,  10:  93-5. — The 
elements  of  logic,  4:  392-4. — 
Syllabus  of  psychology,  21 :  93-5 

Idea,  The,  before  the  word  (R.  G. 
Leavitt)  16:  393-4 

Idealism,  Greek,  in  the  common 
things  of  life  (S.  H.  Butcher) 
22:  240—51;  life  of  the  state, 
Greece  and  Phoenicia,  241-6; 
greed  of  gain  of  the  Phoenicians, 
242-^ ;  the  noble  life  the  aim  of 
the  (jreeks,  244;  Greek  view  of 
private  luxury,  246;  simplicity 
m  the  home,  splendor  in  the 


city,  247 ;  leisure  and  friend¬ 
ship,  248-50;  the  principles 
permanently  true,  250-1 

—  of  American  men  in  their  atti¬ 
tude  toward  their  families,  25: 
230 

Ideals  (Brooke  F.  Westcott)  i: 
515—20;  man  a  being  who  fash¬ 
ions,  515-6;  ideals  the  soul  of 
life,  516-7;  university  teach¬ 
ing,  its  aims,  517—20 

—  of  utilitarianism  and  secular¬ 
ism  unsatisfactory,  2;  117-8 

Ideas  phases  of  consciousness,  2: 
26 

Ihering’s  (Rudolph  von)  Evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Aryan,  16;  88-93 

Illinois  high  schools,  English  and 
Latin  in  the  (D.  K.  Dodge)  14; 
370-4 

Illinois  Society  for  Child  Study, 
Two  numbers  of  Handbook  of, 
issued,  10:  208 

Illinois  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  appoints  a  committee  to 
arrange  a  uniform  system  for 
accrediting  secondary  schools, 
19:  207 

—  Meeting  of,  in  1890,  i:  163-6; 
elementary  science  teaching  dis¬ 
cussed,  180 

—  Meeting  of,  in  1896,  12:  520 

—  Meeting  of,  Christmas,  1897, 
15:  206—7;  Geo.  P.  Brown  on 
the  science  of  education,  206—7  i 
President  Andrews  on  social  ad¬ 
vance,  207;  Supt.  Soldar  on 
teaching  morality,  207 

Illiteracy  m  the  United  States  (J. 
H.  Blodgett)  8;  227-35;  time 
required  for  asking  a  question 
and  tabulating  its  answer,  227; 
shown  in  Abstract  of  the  Elev¬ 
enth  Census,  228;  table,  229; 
relations  of  percentages,  230; 
intermigration,  230;  few  for¬ 
eigners  south  of  Pennsylvania, 
231;  are  the  illiterate  or  the 
crafty  the  more  dangerous,  231; 
table  2,  232;  the  foreign  ele¬ 
ment,  232-3;  the  negro,  233; 
table  of  selected  cities,  234 

—  of  American  boys  (E.  L.  God- 
kin)  13:  1-9;  solecisms  in  the 
average  American  use  of  lan¬ 
guage,  2 ;  langu^ethekey  to  so¬ 
cial  position  m  Eimope,  3 ;  influ¬ 
ence  of  newspapers,  4 ;  careless¬ 
ness  of  teachers,  4;  schools  and 
colleges  to  blame,  5;  our  Ian- 
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Illiteracy  of  American  boys  (con-  325-7;  an  Indian  system  the 
tinned)  real  barrier,  328;  they  should 

guage  the  thing  to  be  proud  of,  have  equal  chances  and  equal 

5  ;use  should  be  made  of  the  de-  training  with  the  whites,  329- 

sire  to  enter  college,  6-7 ;  power  30 

in  hands  of  secondary  schools  Indians,  Self-teaching  of,  advo- 

and  colleges,  6-8 ;  make  English  cated,  i:  57-9 
of  more  importance  in  getting  Individual  development,  physical 
to  college  and  in  securing  a  and  mental,  4;  316,  322,  324 
de^ee,  8-9  •  Individual,  Knowledge  and  study 

—  of  American  youth.  The  shame  of  the,  essential,  6:  346-7 

of  the,  rests  upon  the  parents.  Individual  method  of  instruction, 
6:  293-4  i:  238 

Imagination  and  memory,  8:  271-  Individual  teaching:  The  Pueblo 
5  plan  (P.  W.  Search)  7:  154-70; 

—  The  child’s,  1 :  264  health  of  the  pupil,  155;  no 

—  in  mathematics,  i:  269-73  study  outside  of  hours  of  ses- 

—  of  children  as  related  to  arith-  sion,  155;  reasons  for,  156; 

metical  taste  and  ability  (E.  S.  working  periods,  156-7;  class 

Adams)  8:  280-3  recitation  abolished,  157-8; 

Imaginative  literature  for  school  work  conducted  with  reference 

libraries,  5:  464  to  subjects,  159;  work  in  the 

Immigration,  Dangers  from  im-  languages,  1 60-1 ;  in  mathemat- 

assimilated,  5:  109-10  ics,  161-2;  physical  culture, 

Immortalit}',  Prof.  Hyslop’s  re-  163-4;  results:  better  health, 

port  on  Mrs.  Pmer  and  the  doc-  165;  the  trained  worker,  165; 

trine  of  (W.  T.  Marvin)  24:  more  work  better  done,  166; 

176—86;  Mrs.  Piper,  176—7;  more  enthusiasm,  less  discour- 

what  constitutes  a  proof  of  im-  agement,  167;  more  opportu- 

mortality?  178-80;  empirical  nity  for  additional  and  outside 

evidence,  180-1;  how  con-  work,  168-70;  8:  84^ 
veyed,  182-4;  a  question  of  au-  Individuality,  Education  and  (H. 
thorship,  184;  criterion  of  per-  M.  Stanley)  18:  80-4;  stimu- 

sonal  identity,  184;  case  well  lated  thru  elective  studies,  81; 

within  the  canons  of  science,  individualistic  work  ought  to  be 

185-6  made  a  part  of  school  work,  82 ; 

Impulses,  A  chaos  of,  at  the  out-  the  great  determinant  of,  is 

set  of  life,  i:  18-9  choice,  83;  means  self-reliance 

Incas,  The,  developed  from  South  and  poise,  84 

Africans,  i:  148  — How  the  school  strengthens 

Indecision,  Evils  of,  2:  65-66  (W.  T.  Harris)  24;  228-37; 

India,  Exhibit  showing  progress  effect  of  discipline,  228  -9;  gives 

of  education  in,  at  London,  access  to  the  storehouse  of 

1871,  5:  226  experience,  229-30;  the  power 

Indiana,  Woodbum’s  (J.  A.)  of  reading  and  writing,  231; 

Higher  education  in,  3;  185-7  of  grasping  possibilities  and 

Indiana  State  Teachers’  Associa-  making  combinations,  232-3; 

tion.  Meeting  of,  in  1892,  5:  breadth,  introspection,  direc- 

206;  annual  address  by  Andrew  tive  power,  attention,  233-5; 

S.  Draper,  207  knowledge  of  nature  and  hu- 

Indiana  University,  Results  at,  man  nature,  235  ;  civilized  indi- 

under  an  elective  system,  4;  viduality  and  its  power,  236-7 
53-73  ;  142-56  — the  only  rational  basis  of  edu- 

Indianapolis,  Simplified  system  of  cational  activity,  6:  199 

school  administration  in,  20;  —  Training,  in  college  (H.  de  F. 

69-71  Smith)  19:  269-78;  group  vs. 

Indian  schools.  Industrial  train-  class  system,  269-70;  large 

ing  as  applied  to  (R.  H.  Pratt)  classes  and  few  instructors, 

10:  325-30;  failure  of  attempts  270-2;  group  instruction  at 

to  educate  Indians  by  tribes,  Bowdoin  College,  273—6;  more 
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Individviality,  Training  {continued) 
and  better  teaching  needed  in 
the  literary  branches, 
examples  of  courses  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history  and  in  ethics,  277— 
8;  the  student  club,  278 

Individuals,  Systems  of  education 
should  be  adapted  to,  i:  150 

Inductive  sciences.  Value  of  the 
method  of  the,  5:  250-1 

Industrial  and  commercial  devel¬ 
opment,  The  relation  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  (H.  J.  Rogers)  23:  490- 
502 ;  national  development  in 
material  progress,  490—3 ;  the 
struggle  for  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  supremacy,  493-4 :  our 
superior  system  of  education, 
496-500;  recognized  abroad, 
500-1 ;  promotes  the  stability  of 
our  institutions,  501-2 

Industrial  and  technical  training 
in  popular  education  (Henry 
S.  Pritchett)  23:  281-303; 

growth  of  the  higher  technical, 
281;  demand  for  industrial 
training  in  elementary  educa,- 
tion,  282-5 ;  solution  of  problem 
in  Berlin,  286-90;  opportu¬ 
nities  offered  in  Boston,  290-3 ; 
correspondence  schools,  293-4; 
lessons  from  the  Berlin  system, 
295-7;  reasons  for  establish¬ 
ing  commercial  and  industrial 
training  schools,  297-303 

Industrial  education  as  a  social 
force  (H.  W.  Stebbins)  23: 
462-7 

Industry,  Education  and,  18; 
200-1 

Infancy  and  education, The  mean¬ 
ing  of  (N.  M.  Butler)  13:  58- 
7  5 ;  from  the  point  of  view  of 
evolution,  58-9;  doctrine  of  in¬ 
fancy,  59-61 ;  fitting  the  organ¬ 
ism  to  its  environment  on  the 
larger  scale  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion,  61-2;  no  animal  without 
a  period  of  infancy  can  be 
trained,  63;  the  educational 
period  after  physical  indepen¬ 
dence  is  an  adjustment  to  our 
spiritual  endowment,  63—5 ;  ed¬ 
ucation  an  adjustment  to  the 
possessions  of  the  race,  65  r  the 
scientific  inheritance,  66;  lit¬ 
erary  inheritance,  66-8;  aes¬ 
thetic  inheritance, 68-9;  and  the 
institutional  inheritance,  69- 
71;  definition  of  culture,  72-3; 


complexity  of  civilization,  73; 
the  three  most  sacred  and  in¬ 
spiring  points  in  the  world,  73- 

Inlant,  Directing  the  musctilar 
activities  of  the,  2:  60-2 
Infant  school  movement.  The,  of 
Robert  Owen,  5:  434-5 
Inness,  George,  Story  of,  2$:  167 
Insight,  Value  of,  10:  110-3 
Institutions  and  libraries  becom¬ 
ing  members  of  the  N.  E.  A., 
18;  104 

—  Fraudulent  and  pretentious, 
without  means,  24:  14;  decision 
of  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  on, 
100-3 

Instruction,  The  formal  steps  of, 
i:  250-2 

—  Vital,  Supt.  Wolfe  of  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  on,  21:  213-4 

Instructor,  Some  important  quali¬ 
fications  of  a  good,  9:  20-3 
Insurance,  Compulsory,  for  teach¬ 
ers  (E.  Manley)  23;  152-7; 
unfairness  of,  152-5;  laws 
attacked  and  changed,  155-7 
Intelligence,  Psychology  of  the, 
1 :  129—30 

—  useful  in  many  ways,  9:  524 

—  Value  of  a  general  culture  of, 
in  education  of  the  will,  2:  62 

Intensity  and  repetition,  5;  376-7 
Interest  and  the  transcendental 
will,  II :  392-3 

—  as  related  to  will.  Prof.  John 
Dewey’s  doctrine  of  (W\  T. 
Harris)  ii;  486-93;  a  most 
valuable  discussion,  486;  self- 
expression  the  fimdamental  in¬ 
terest,  487 ;  the  will  wills  will, 
487-8;  the  desirable  interest, 
489;  the  general  term  "inter¬ 
est”  indeterminate,  489;  he¬ 
donism,  490-1;  "happiness”  a 
blanket  term,  491-2;  child- 
study,  492-3 ;  Wilhelm  Meister  a 
tractate  on  education,  493 

—  The  doctrine  of,  1 1 :  66-7 

—  The  doctrine  of  (W.  E.  WiL'^ 
son)  11:2  54-63 ;  has  little  plac^ 
in  the  literature  of  psychology 
and  pedagogy,  254;  its  etymol¬ 
ogy  and  significance,  256;  it  is 
intellectual,  256-7 ;  from  knowl¬ 
edge  and  relationship,  257-8; 
as  a  means  and  as  an  end,  258; 
duty  imperative,  interest  neces¬ 
sary,  259;  its  many-sidedness, 
260;  its  earliest  manifestations. 
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Interest,  The  doctrine  of  {con¬ 
tinued) 

261;  dependent  on  physical 
conditions,  262;  apperception 
and  sympathy,  26^ 

—  Herbart's  conception  of,  1:42- 

5 

—  Herbart’s  doctrine  of  (W.  T. 
Harris)  10;  71-80 

—  An  inductive  study  of  (M.  E. 
Laing)  16;  381-90;  the  child- 
study  necessary  for  pupil- 
teaeners,  381 ;  interest,  mediate 
or  immediate,  382-3;  sustained 
or  fitful,  symptoms  of  each, 
383-4;  kind  of  attention  that 
accompanies,  384;  influence  of 
subject-matter,  384;  studies  in 
which  children  seem  to  be  most 
interested,  384-5;  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  and  how  influenced  by 
method,  385—6;  effect  of  apper- 
ceiving  ideas  on,  386-7 ;  influ¬ 
ence  of  physical  conditions, 
387;  to  what  degree  sympa¬ 
thetic,  387-8;  effect  on,  of 
increased  opportunity  for  self¬ 
activity,  388;  resultant  sugges¬ 
tions,  389-90 

—  in  teacher  and  students,  19: 

4-7 

—  Some  objections  to  (F.  M. 
McMurry)  II ;  146-56;  makes 
no  provision  for  transcendental 
will,  146;  Dr.  Harris  and  others 
afraid  of,  146-7;  interest  the 
end  and  knowledge  the  means, 
147-8;  the  source  of  mental 
life,  148;  the  teacher’s  goal, 
149;  objections,  might  not  work 
be  made  too  easy?  150;  what 
provision  is  made  for  the  sense 
of  duty?  150;  freedom  of  choice 
not  absolute,  151 ;  sense  of  duty 
developed  thru  interest,  152; 
selfishness  and  unselfishness, 
152-3;  how  is  distaste  for 
drudgery  overcome?  154-S: 
child^s  attitude  towards  the 
teacher,  155;  interest  and  au¬ 
thority  supplements  of  each 
other,  156 

International  Confess  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Wond’s  Columbian 
Exposition,  Proceedings,  8: 
179—81 

International  Congress  of  Higher 
Education  to  held  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  17: 
416 


International  Congress  of  Hy¬ 
giene  and  Demography,  2:  37^ 
7 

International  Congress  of  Psy¬ 
chology  at  Munich,  1896,  ii: 
207 

International  cyclopedia.  The,  3: 
189—90 

International  geography,  edited  by 
Hugh  Robert  Mills,  20:  419—20 

International  Institute  of  Statis¬ 
tics,  Report  on  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  made  to,  by  P.  E.  Levas- 
seur,  11:  100—2 

Interview,  An,  with  the  shade  of 
Socrates  (W.H.  Smith)  13:273- 
90 

Introspection,  Action  of,  i:  12,  72 

—  Experiments  for,  4:  28-30 

—  A  ^ide  to,  5:  298 

—  of  self-activity,  1:72,75 

Investigation  and  research.  Origi¬ 
nal,  to  be  encouraged,  2:  278 

Iowa,  Biennial  r^ort  of  State 
Superintendent  Sabin,  ii:  415 

Iowa  State  Teachers’  Association, 
Christmas,  1897,  meeting  of 
the,  15:  201-2;  increased  at¬ 
tendance,  201;  addresses,  202; 

.  ovation  to  Hon.  Henry  Sabin, 
retiring  state  superintendent, 
202 

Ireland,  Frederick  Guion. — 
“Phormio”  at  Harvard,  8:  54— 

61 

Ireland,  John  {abp.)  The  eduea- 
tional  policy  of,  3:  462-71 ;  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  authorities  at 
Rome,  4:  96,  236,  408,  456- 

62 

Ireland,  national  schools  of.  Ques¬ 
tion  of  religious  instruction  in 
the,  5: 312 

Irvine,  Julia  Josephine,  on  uni¬ 
form  standards  m  college  prep¬ 
aration,  9:  157-8 

Irving’s  (Washington)  Tales  of  a 
traveler,  edited  by  G.  R.  Carpen¬ 
ter,  10:  504 

Italian  edueational  literature.  Re¬ 
cent  (A.  F.  Chamberlain)  20: 
27  8-88 ;  text-books,  2  7  8-9 ; 

Minister  Baccelli  on  kindergar¬ 
tens  and  elementary  schools, 
279;  political  education,  280; 
illiteracy,  281-2;  medico-peda¬ 
gogy,  282-3;  schools  and  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  feeble-minded 
and  defectives,  283-6;  child- 
study,  286-8 
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ItaW,  Girls’  education  in,  7 :  17 1-9 
—  Signor  Martini’s  program  of 
educational  reform  in,  5:  304; 
bill  to  secure  prompt  payment 
of  teachers,  416 

Jackman,  Wilbur  Samuel. — 
Bergen’s  (Fanny  D.)  Glimpses 
at  the  plant  world,  3;  393-4. — 
Constructive  work  in  the  com¬ 
mon  school,  17;  105—23. — The 
correlation  of  mathematics,  25; 
249—64. — Correlation  of  science 
and  history,  9:  464-71.-^ 

Howe’s  (E.  G.)  Systematic  sci¬ 
ence  teaching,  10;  290-4. — Mr. 
Lukens  on  the  correlation  of 
studies,  II :  72-4. — Notes  on 
foreign  schools,  2 1  •  2 1 7-3 2  (pi.) ; 
22:  50-68. — Professor  Miinster- 
berg  on  school  reform,  20:  85- 
9. — Relation  of  arithmetic  to 
elementary  science,  5:  35-51: 
problems  mthe,  49-50. — Repre¬ 
sentative  expression  in  nature- 
study,  10:  248-61. — The  school 
grade  a  fiction,  15:  456-73 
Jackman’s  (Wilbur  Samuel) 
Field-work  in  nature-study,  15: 
507—9. — Number  work  in  na¬ 
ture-study,  Part  I,  7;  90-3. — 
Outlines  of  natural  science  for 
common  schools,  i :  504-7 
Jackson,  Abraha.m  Valentine 
Williams. — The  bicentena^ 
of  the  University  of  Halle,  8; 
265-8. — Brink’s  (B.  ten)  Lan¬ 
guage  and  metre  of  Chaucer, 
translated  by  M.  Bentinck 
Smith,  23:  528-30. — Brooke’s 
(S.  A.)  History  of  eatly  English 
literature,  6;  385-90. — Hall’s 

(T.  R.  C.)  Concise  Anglo-Saxon 
dictionary,  ii:  284-6. — Skeat’s 
(W.  W.)  Principles  of  English 
etymology,  2:  294-6. -^oame’s 
(Laura)  Introduction  to  the  study 
of  phonetics,  4 ;  90—2 
Jackson,  John.  —  Present  -  day 
handwriting,  4:  290—7 
Jackson’s  (John)  Theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  handwriting,  8:  403-5 
Jackson,  Lambert  Lincoln. — 
Campbell’s  (W.  T.)  Observa¬ 
tional  geometry,  21;  95-6 
Jackson’s  (Sheldon)  Preliminary 
report  of  the  general  agent  of 
education  for  Alaska,  1890,  i: 
5 1 2-3. — Report  on  education  in 
Alaska,  5;  515-7 
8 


J  acobi,  Friedrich  Heinrich :  A  study 
in  the  origin  of  German  realism, 
by  Norman  Wilde,  7:  520 
Jacobi,  Mary  Putnam. — Appli¬ 
cations  of  psychology  in  educa¬ 
tion,  2:  1-27 

Jacobi,  Mary  Putnam,  on  Woman 
in  medicine,  ii:  118-21 
Jacobs,  Walter  Ballou. — Are 
the  schools  doing  what  the 
people  want  them  to  do?  21: 
448-58. — The  training  of  teach¬ 
ers  for  secondary  schools,  ii: 
245-53. — Values  in  secondary 
education,  9:  135-47 
Jacotot’s,  Jean  Joseph,  methods 
of  teaching  languages,  5:  436-7 
Jago’s  (William)  Inorganic  cnem- 
tstry,  2  :  401-3 

James,  Edmund  Janes. — The 
constitutionality  of  a  national 
university,  18:  451-66 
James,  James  Alton. — Hart’s 
(A.  B.)  Epoch  maps  illustrating 
American  history,  3:  392—3 
James’s  (William)  Principles  of 
psychology,  i:  357-71:  James  a 
master  of  perspective  style, 
358:  his  conception  of  the 
stream  of  thought  should  bring 
comfort  to  spiritualists,  371. — 
The  will  to  believe  and  other 
essays  in  popular  philosophy, 
14:  75-9 

Jamin,  Georges. — Life  in  a 
French  lyc6e,  5:  266-77 
Janes,  Lewis  George. — Reli¬ 
gious  instruction  in  state 
schools;  an  agnostic  vdew,  4; 
1 17-28 

anet,  Paul  (A.  Cohn)  18:  502-4 
ansenists.  The,  and  their  schools 
(H.  C.  Bowen)  6:  485-92; 
Petites  ^coles,  485;  persecuted 
by  the  Jesuits,  486;  their  note¬ 
worthy  masters,  486;  original¬ 
ity  of  their  methods,  487 ;  views 
of,  on  language- teaching,  488; 
Latin  and  Greek,  488-91 ;  logic, 
492;  discipline  in  their  schools, 
7;  64-6;  were  ascetics,  66;  edu¬ 
cation  of  girls,  67-9 
Japan,  Instruction  in  ethics  in, 
25: 339 

—  The  normal  schools  of  (M.  C. 
Leonard)  23;  371-84;  the 

school  system,  370-1;  two 
types  of  normal  school,  372; 
subjects  of  study,  373-5:  the 
higher  normal  school,  377-82; 
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Japan,  the  normal  schools  of  {con¬ 
tinued) 

membership  of  the  staff,  377; 
higher  normal  school  for  women, 
383;  increasing  attendance,  383 

Jastrow,  Joseph. — Belief  and 
credulity,  23:  22-49. — Bolton’s 
(T.  L.)  The  growth  of  memory  in 
school  children,  4:  299-301. — 
Burgerstein’s  (Leo)  Die  Arbeits- 
kurve  einer  Schulstunde,  4 : 
298-9. — Morgan’s  (C.  Lloyd) 
Animal  life  and  intelligence,  2: 
81—2. — Practical  aspects  of  psy¬ 
chology,  17;  135-53. — The  psy¬ 
chological  study  of  children,  i : 
253-64. — Schmidkunz’s  (Hans) 
Psychologie  der  Suggestion,  4; 
1 9 1-3. — A  statistical  study  of 
memory  and  association,  2: 

442-52 

Jastrow’s  (Joseph)  Fact  and  fable 
in  psychology,  22:  94-5. — Time- 
relations  of  mental  phenomena, 
1 :  189-90 

Jebb’s  (Richard  Claverhouse) 
The  work  of  the  universities  for 
the  nation,  past  and  present,  7: 
194-6 

Jena  a  Mecca  for  American  and 
English  pedagogues,  16:  223-4 

Jena  Pedagogical  Seminary,  A 
school  journey  of  the,  to  the 
Harz  Mountains,  8:  7-24 

Jena,  The  recent  Summer  School 
at  (J.  J.  Findlay)  6:  364-72; 
to  study  German  in  Germany, 
364;  German  school  society, 
365;  women  at  Prof.  Rein’s  lec¬ 
tures,  367  ;  language  of  instruc¬ 
tion  German,  369;  the  natural 
method,  370;  principles,  370 

—  Student  life  at,  15;  136-46 

—  University  of,  A  course  in  the 
modem  languages  to  be  given 
at,  in  1893,  5:  90 

Jenks,  Jeremiah  Whipple. — A 
critique  of  educational  values, 
3:  1-21 

Jesse,  Richard  Henry,  on  uniform 
standards  in  college  prepara¬ 
tion,  9:  157 

Jesuits,  The  teaching  of  the,  pic¬ 
tured  in  Henry  Esmond  and 
John  Inglesant,  2:  329 

Jesus  Christ,  The  love  shown  by, 
16: 42,  47 

Jobbery  in  Bill  relating  to  New 
York  City  schools  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  Legislature,  9:  208 


John  F.  Slater  Fund,  Dr.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry  appointed  general  agent 
of,  1 :  176 

Johns  Hopkins  University  and  the 
South  (J.  C.  Ballagh)  22:  323- 
4 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  An¬ 
nual  report  of  Pres.  Gilman,  for 
1889-90,  i:  174-5;  improved 
financial  condition,  174 
- for  1890-1,  3:  294;  retro¬ 
spect  for  fifteen  years,  294 
- for  1891-2,  5;  303-4;  in¬ 
come  reduced,  303 ;  academic 
costume  adopted,  304 
- for  1892-3,  7;  loo-i;  larg¬ 
est  enrollment,  100;  McCoy 

•  building,  loi ;  new  medical  fac¬ 
ulty,  lOI 

- for  1893-4,  9:  100 

- for  1894-5,  II ;  206;  sale  of 

the  Clifton  estate,  206 

- for  1897-8,  17;  309-10;  aid 

from  the  State  asked  for,  309 

—  Courses  of  public  lectures  at, 
2:  227;  class  courses  for  the 
public,  228 

—  Financial  disaster  to,  14;  308 

—  Lectures  for  college  teachers 
at,  2;  498 

—  Medical  School  of,  open  to 
women  on  an  equality  with 
men,  5:  202 

—  Methods  of  the  German  uni¬ 
versity  at,  5:  9 

—  Pedagogic  usefulness  of,  in 
training  teachers,  3:  294-5 

—  Retirement  of  Pres.  Gilman, 
21 ;  102-3;  influence  exerted  by 
the  university,  102 

—  Shrinkage  of  ineome  at,  5;  303; 
17th  annual  report  of,  303-4 

—  to  ask  for  state  aid,  15:  41 1- 
2 ;  an  annual  appropriation 
granted  for  two  years,  516 

Johnson’s  (Charles  Fredenc)  Eng¬ 
lish  words,  3:  288-90 
Johnson,  Henry  Clark. — Max¬ 
well’s  (Wm.  H.)  Advanced  les¬ 
sons  in  English  grammar,  2 : 
400—1 

Johnson’s  (Samuel)  Life  of  Mil- 
ton,  edited  by  K.  Deighton,  4: 

,  501 

Johnson,  Walter  Buckley. — 

•  The  defective  vision  of  school 
children,  18:  15-22 

Johnston’s  (Alexander)  Shorter 
history  of  the  United  States  for 
schools,  2:  396-7 
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Johnston,  Emma  L. — Thomp¬ 
son’s  (J.  G.  and  T.  E.)  Fairy 
tale  and  fable,  ii :  296-7 
Jolly’s  (Wm.)  Education  in  its 
physical  relations,  6:512 
Jones,  Adam  Leroy. — Witmer’s 
(L.)  Analytical  psychology,  24: 
314-5 

Jones’s  (Daniel  Evan)  Elementary 
lessons  in  heat,  light,  and  sound, 
2:  298—9 

Jones,  Lewis  Henry. — Course  of 
study  in  elementary  schools, 
from  Report  for  1897,  6.  300-4. 
— Dr.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  14:  428-32 
Jones,  Lewis  Henry  (J.  M.  Green¬ 
wood)  25;  409-12 
—  superintendent  of  schools, 
Cleveland,  O.,  8:  312 
Jones,  Richard. — Aids  to  good 
citizenship,  ii:  233-44. — 

Brink’s  (Bernhard  ten)  Five 
lectures  on  Shakespeare,  10: 
^1-4; — Chandler’s  (F.  W.) 

Romances  of  roguery,  20:  309- 
12. — Defoe’s  (D.)  History  of 
the  plague  in  London,  edited  by 
G.  R.  Carpenter,  10:  50^-6. — 
Eliot’s  (Geo.)  Silas  Marner, 
edited  by  R.  Herrick,  504-5. — 
Irving’s  (W.)  Tales  of  a  travel¬ 
er,  edited  by  G.  R.  Carpenter, 
504. — Is  Oxford  a  university? 
9:  485-95.  —  Paulsen’s  (Fr.) 
German  universities,  their  char¬ 
acter  and  historical  development, 
400-5  — Underhill’s  (J.  G.) 

Spanish  literature  in  the  Eng¬ 
land  of  the  Tudors,  20:  309-12. 
— What  does  the  Oxford  B.A. 
degree  represent?  4^447-55 
Jones’s  (Richard)  Growth  of  the 
Idylls  of  the  King,  ii :  506-7. — 
Ethical  element  in  literature,  3: 

387-9 

Jones,  Robert  Ellis. — The  rela¬ 
tions  of  school  and  college,  18: 
467-78 

Jones,  William. — Botsford’s  (G. 
W.)  History  of  Greece,  22:  418- 
20 

Jordan,  David  Starr. — The  edu¬ 
cational  ideas  of  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford,  6:  136—43. — The  policy  of 
the  Stanford  University,  4:  1-5 
Jordan,  David  Starr,  on  uniform 
standards  in  college  prepara¬ 
tion,  9:  156-7 

Jorgand,  Gabriel,  and  his  frauds, 
23;  35-8 


Joseph,  the  story  of.  Plan  for  a 
lesson  on  (J.  W.  Hall)  14: 

Journa^^  of  pedagogy,  editorial 
note:  “not  as  well  known  as  it 
should  be,”  9:  523 
Journalism,  American,  and  the 
American  college,  6:  17-29 
—  Educational:  an  inventory  (C. 
W.  Bardeen)  18;  281-4; 

twenty  American  journals  have 
romise  of  permanence,  281; 
as  passed  the  official  stage, 
282;  pays  only  nominal  com¬ 
pensation  to  contributors,  283; 
some  sets  of  permanent  value, 
284 

Jowett,  Benjamin,  at  Balliol  Col¬ 
lege,  24;  360-1;  Death  of,  6: 
408-9;  Jowett’s  successors,  7: 
102-3 

Kalamazoo  case.  The,  a  decision 
for  the  higher  learning,  24: 194-5 
Kameradsimaften,  8:  255 
Kansas,  A  school  district  in,  of 
four  voters  in  one  family,  13; 

519 

Kansas  City,  Kan.,  Supt.  Wolfe 
failed  of  re-election  in,  24:  104 
Kansas  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Christmas,  1897,  meeting 
of  the,  largely  attended,  15: 
200-1 ;  Report  of  Committee  of 
Tweh'e  on  rural  schools  dis¬ 
cussed  and  approved,  200 ;  topics 
covered  by  resolutions,  201 
Kant,  A  complete  and  critical  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  works  of,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  ^  the  Prussian  Aead- 
emy  of  Sciences,  ii :  519 
Kant'^s  theory  of  education  in  his 
Lectures  on  education  (J.  L. 
McIntyre)  16:  313-27;  his 

views  on  natural  or  physical 
education  influenced  by  Rous¬ 
seau,  313;  the  first  education  a 
purely  negative  one,  314;  the 
second,  positive  part,  is  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  mental  powers, 
315;  work  not  play,  315;  knowl¬ 
edge  and  practice,  316;  practi¬ 
cal  education,  316;  formation  of 
a  moral  character,  316-7 ;  estab¬ 
lish  the  right  reasons  of  action, 
318;  religious  education  318; 
moral  education,  319—21;  mee- 
dom  of  the  will,  321-4;  the  the¬ 
ory  based  on  the  philosophy  of 
Herbart,  324-7 
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Keay’s  (A.  and  E.)  Heroes  of  Ai- 
gard,  6;  305 

Kectova,  Bonmuila,  received  de¬ 
gree  of  M.D.  from  Zurich,  8: 
473 

Keeler  (Harriet  L.)  and  Davis’ 
(Emma  C.)  Studies  in  English 
composition,  4:  199 
Keep,  Robert  Porter. — Ed¬ 
ward  Thring,  17:  456-64 
Keigwin,  Henry  Webster. — 
The  old  and  new  methods  in 
geometry,  4:  182-4 
Kellogg,  A.  E. — The  contents  of 
school  readers,  8:  337-49 
Kellogg  (Brainerd)  and  Reed’s 
(Alonzo)  Word-building,  5:  85- 
6 

Kellogg,  George  Dwight. — 
Barber’s  (G.  E.)  The  Captivi  of 
Plautus,  20:  421-2 
Kellogg,  Martin. — Admission 
to  college  by  certificate;  Ac¬ 
credited  schools  in  California, 
5-  384-8 

Kellor’s  (Frances  A.)  Experimen¬ 
tal  sociology,  24:  534 
Kelly,  Dr.  Gertrude  B. — An¬ 
archist  views  of  education,  15: 
13-16 

Kelsey,  Francis  Willey. — Eg¬ 
bert’s  (J.  C.)  Introduction  to  the 
study  of  Latin  inscriptions,  14: 
294-5. — Fall  meeting  of  the 
Michigan  School-masters’  Club, 
II ;  81-7. — The  future  of  the 
high  school,  157-78. —  Latin 
in  the  high  school,  8;  25-42; 
Reply  (H.  S.  Vaile)  294-5 
Keltic’s,  John  Scott,  Report  on 
geographical  education,  6:  417- 
8 

Kemp’s  (Ell wood  Leitheiser)  His¬ 
tory  of  education,  24;  207-10 
Kemsies’  (Ferdinand)  Arbeits- 
hygiene  der  Schulc  auf  Grund 
von  h.rmudungsmessungcn,  16: 
286-7 

Kendall,  Calvin  Noyes. — 
Spelling,  from  Report  for  1896, 
14:  409-10 

Kendall’s  (Elizabeth  Kimball) 
Source-book  of  English  history, 

22;  201-4 

Kennedy,  John. — The  function 
of  supervision,  1 ;  465-9 
Kennedy’s  (John)  Stem  dictionary 
of  the  English  language,  i :  192-4 
Kennedy,  Joseph. — Football, 

25;  61-6 


Kershner,  Jefferson  E. — Is 
there  a  “new  revival”?  18; 
500-1 

Keyes,  Charles  Henry. — Col¬ 
lege  admission  requirements, 
ig:  59-67 

Keyser,  Cassius  Jackson. — 
Mathematical  productivity  in 
the  United  States,  24;  346-57. 
— Mellor’s  (J.  W.)  Higher  math¬ 
ematics  for  students  of  chemis¬ 
try  and  physics,  25;  429-30 
Khvber  Pass,  8:  380-1 
Kidd’s  (Benjamin)  Social  evolu¬ 
tion,  7:  385-8 

Kiehle,  David  Litchard. — Mer- 
riam’s  (L.  S.)  Higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  Tennessee,  11:  199-200. 
— Parker’s  (L.  F.)  Higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  Iowa,  198-9. — The 
rural  school  problem,  14;  45-54. 
Steiner’s  (B.  C.)  History  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  Connecticut,  ii:  195-8 
Kiehle,  David  Litchard,  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Richmond  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence,  7:  205 
Kilbom’s  (George  B.)  Elementary 
woodwork,  6:  307 
Kinderfehler,  Die,  14:  511-13 
Kindergarten,  The,  and  higher 
education  (N.  C.  Vande- 
walker)  16:  342-52;  the  old 
and  the  new  estimate  of  man, 
342-3;  the  kindergarten  in  the 
new  gospel  of  humanity,  343-4; 
the  kindergartner’s  ideals  and 
equipment,  344-6;  results  of  a 
superficial  grasp,  346-7;  reor¬ 
ganization  at  hand,  348-9;  a 
broader  equipment  needed, 
350;  the  normal  school  and  the 
private  training  school,  351; 
lack  of  integration  in  the  col¬ 
lie  and  univ’ersity,  351-2 

—  The,  and  kindergartners,  6: 
84-6 

Kindergarten  Association,  The 
New  York,  i :  59-60 
Kindergarten  children  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  17;  414-5  - 
Kindergarten,  The,  destroys  ear¬ 
nestness,  3:  150 

—  Duty  of  the  State  to  the,  3: 
309-10 

—  from  the  college  standpoint 
(F.  B.  Gould)  12;  384-8;  at 
Oakland  under  the  Dept,  of 
Pedagogy  at  the  University, 
385-6;  dawn  of  anew  era,  387-8 
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Kindergarten,  The  (continued) 

—  German  governments  re¬ 
quested  to  fotmd  training 
schools  .for  teachers  of,  20;  323; 
memorandiun  denotinding  the 
plan,  323-4 

—  meetings  at  the  educational 
congresses  at  Chicago,  6:  161, 
262 

—  movement.  Growth  of  the,  7: 
207 ;  minimum  age  of  admis¬ 
sion  in  St.  Louis,  207 

—  The  new  gifts  of  the  (M.  M. 
Glidden)  14:1-7  (pi.)  :Froebers 
gifts,  1-2;  Jules  (juillaume’s 
description  of,  in  Barnard’s 
Child  culture  papers,  2 ;  the  new 
gifts  described,  2-7 

—  Relation  of  the,  to  the  primary 
school  (C.  C.  Van  Liew)  9:  172- 
86;  a  common  aim  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  child,  173;  thought- 
activities  similar  in  kindergar¬ 
ten  and  primary  years,  174-6; 
kindergarten  an  institution  of 
free  expression,  177;  formalism 
in  primary  grades,  178;  a  plea' 
for  the  deformalization  of  both, 
178;  discussion  of  the  gifts, 
179-84;  reading  and  writing  in 
the  primary  grades,  184-5; 
subordination  of  form  to 
thought,  186;  editorial  note  on, 
205-6 

—  Some  criticisms  of  the  (N.  M. 
Butler)  i8:  285-91;  it  exalts 
the  letter  above  the  spirit,  286- 
7 ;  often  not  conceived  as  a  part 
of  child  development,  288-9; 

_ _ wrongly  said  to  be  at  war  with 

the  home,  290;  the  kindergar¬ 
ten  and  the  university  the 
greatest  conserv'ators  of  indi¬ 
vidualism,  291 

—  strongly  established  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  24:  242 

—  system  applied  to  training  of 
trotting  horses,  6:  137 

—  work  in  Chicago,  24:  242, 335-6 

—  Work  of  the,  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  13:  510-1 

Kindergartens  (C.  B.  Gilbert) 
from  Report  for  1896, 14;  184-5 

—  in  Rome,  25:  359 

—  Progress  of,  in  Chicago,  9:  206 

King,  Charles  Francis,  and 

others. — Governmental  maps 
in  schools,  7:  232-9 

King,  Joseph. — Democracy  and 
our  old  universities,  5:  66-73 


King,  Julia  A.— History  in  the 
elementary  school,  18:  479-500 
Kings’  (Robert  M.)  School  inter- 
ests  and  duties,  12:  190—2 
King’s  College,  London,  estab¬ 
lished,  5:  21 1 

Kingsley,  Charles,  Hypatia,  2  : 
3»7 

Kirchner,  Friedrich. — Contem¬ 
porary  educational  thought  in 
Prussia,  i :  474-83 
Kirksville  Normal  School,  The, 
25:  291,  294 

Kittredge  (George  Lyman)  and 
Arnold’s  (Sarah  Louise)  The 
mother  tongue,  21 :  205-6 
Klein,  Felix,  on  geometries  of  tmi- 
form  space,  6:  150 
Klemm,  Louis  Richard. — Guil¬ 
laume’s  (J.)  Pestalozzi,  i:  82-3. 
— Heidsick’s  (J.)  Der  Taub- 
stumme  und  seine  Sprache,  i: 
496-7. — The  movement  for  an 
Einheitsschule  in  Germany,  i: 
378-81. — Scherer’s  (H.)  Adolf 
uiesterweg’ s  Padagogik,  i ;  187-8 
Klinghardt’s  summary  of  the 
three  principles  of  reform  in 
langua^  teaching,  6:  352 
Kluge’s  (Friedrich)  Deutsche  Stu- 
d^tensprache,  12:  511-12. — 

Etymological  dictionary  of  the 
German  language,  2:  189—91 
Knight,  George  Wells. — The 
state  and  the  private  college, 
10: 57-70 

Knilling’s  (Rudolf)  Die  natur- 
gemdsse  Methode  des  Rechnenun- 
terrichts  in  der  deutschen  Volks- 
schule,  14:  296-7 

Knowledge  a  sacred  trust,  5:  116 

—  All,  is  related,  3:  29 

—  The  problem  of  imparting,  2 : 

—  V^hat,  is  of  most  worth?  (N. 
M.  Butler)  10:  105-20;  sim¬ 
plicity  and  directness  of  an¬ 
cient  thought,  105;  complexity 
of  modem,  106-7;  two  great 
masters  of  thought,  Hegel  and 
Spencer,  107;  Hegel’s  self-ac¬ 
tivity  and  Spencers  evolution, 
108-10;  scientific  triumphs, 
109;  insight  and  the  primacy  of 
reflective  Thought,  iio-i;  the 
highest  knowledge  is  of  the 
things  of  the  Spirit,  112;  in¬ 
sight  into  these  should  be  the 
aim  of  the  higher  education, 
1 13;  presence  of  the  indwelling 
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Knowledge  (continued) 

Reason  in  the  world  of  nature, 

1 1 4 ;  all  studies  are  humanities 
in  the  truest  sense,  115;  educa¬ 
tion  has  two  aspects,  the  in¬ 
spirational  and  the  utilitarian, 

116- 7;  Tyndall  on  science, 

1 1 7- 9 ;  freedom  of  the  will,  1 19 ; 
summary,  120 

Knox,  John,  and  compulsory  edu¬ 
cation,  25:  241 

Kotelmann’s  (Ludwig)  School  hy- 
gicne,  translated  oy  John  A. 
Bergstrom  and  Edward  Con- 
radi,  19;  84-6 

Kowalewaska,  Mme.  Sophie,  occu¬ 
pied  the  chair  of  higher  math¬ 
ematics  at  Stockholm,  8;  481 

Krashnohorska’s  (Mme.  Elista) 
Lycde  for  young  girls  at  Prague, 
8:  473 

Kratz,  Henry  Elton. — Does 
college  education  pay?  17:  297- 
9 

Kratz’s  (Henry  Elton)  Natural¬ 
ism  in  pedagogy,  1 1  304 

Kiilpe’s  (Oswald)  Introduction  to 
philosophy,  15:  193-5 

Labor,  Great  economic  waste  in, 
6:  140—1 

I<aboratories  in  the  best  acad¬ 
emies  and  high  schools,  14: 
417-8 

Laboratory  work  in  physics.  The 
chief  end  of  (A.  E.  Dolbear) 
12;  348-58  ;  growth  of  scientific 
study,  348-9;  physics  the  main 
trunk  of  all  knowledge,  349;  in¬ 
troduction  of  science  into  edu¬ 
cation,  350^1 ;  the  nature  of 
mind  itself,  352;  schooling  of 
all  grades  has  been  an  appeal¬ 
ing  to  memory,  353;  there  is  a 
maximum  rate,  354;  educator 
must  interest  his  students,  355; 
the  study  of  physics  the  study 
of  phenomena,  355;  significance 
lost  in  technique,  356;  teaches 
to  think,  357;  the  physics  of 
molecules,  357;  importance  of 
knowing  what  not  to  do  as 
well  as  what  to  do,  358 

Lacev-Sites,  C.  M. — The  educa¬ 
tional  edicts  of  1901  in  China, 
25:  67-75 

Lacombe’s  (Paul)  Esqutsse  d  un 
enseignement  hasi  sur  la  psy- 
cholo^e  de  V enfant,  21 :  310 

Ladd,  George  Trumbull. — The 


essentials  of  a  modem  liberal 
education,  10;  218-38 
Ladd’s  (Geo.  Trumbull)  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  philosophy,  i;  77-82. — 
Philosophy  of  conduct,  23 : 523-6 . 
— Philosophy  of  mind,  10:  294-6 
Laing,  Mary  E. — An  inductive 
study  of  interest,  16:  381-90 
Laisant’s  (Charles  Ange)  La  ma- 
thimatique,  philosophie,  en¬ 
seignement,  16: 398-9 
Lake  Placid  Conference  on  Home 
Economics,  Fourth  annual  ses¬ 
sion,  1902,  24:  426-7 
Lamont’s  (Hammond)  Specimens 
of  exposition,  10:  305 
Lancaster,  Joseph,  and  his  moni¬ 
torial  school,  5:  435-6 
Lancelot’s  Garden  of  Greek  roots, 
6:  487,  491;  his  Latin  method, 
490 

Land  waste,  3;  425 
Lane,  Albert  Grannis,  defeated  in 
Chicago  by  political  pirates,  16; 
207 

Lang,  S.  E. — Modem  teaching  of 
grammar,  20:  294-302 
Lange’s  (Helena)  Higher  educa¬ 
tion  of  women  in  Europe,  i ;  84- 
7 

Lange’s  Ueber  ApperzepHon  to  be 
translated  by  a  Herbart  Club, 
4;  307-8 

Langsdqn,  J.  W. — Oral  teaching, 
4:  379-80 

Langsdorf,  William  Bell. — 
D’Ooge’s  (B.  L.)  Easy  Latin 
for  sight-reading  for  secondary 
schools,  14;  88-9 

Language  and  literature;  their 
connection  in  practical  educa¬ 
tion  (T.  R.  Price)  ii:  12-28; 
antagonism  fatal  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  either,  12-16;  false  defini¬ 
tion  of  philology,  16—17;  stu¬ 
dents  of  language  and  litera¬ 
ture,  18-19;  Hippolyte  Taine 
and  Stopford  Brooke  on  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry,  20  ;  careful  study 
of  both,  necessary,  21;  advan¬ 
tage  of  English,  2  2 ;  a  difficulty 
to  offset,  23-4;  there  should  be 
no  scrap  teaching,  24-6;  school 
study  should  be  of  literature, 
26-8;  other  articles,  28  n 
Language,  College  requirements 
in,  for  admission,  2;  430,  435-6, 
9 

arly  growth  of,  in  children, 
i;  263 
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Lan^ua^e  {continue^ 

—  English  and  Latin,  the  central 
subject,  2:516 

—  lessons.  Flaws  in,  i :  90—92 

—  Oral  and  visible,  2:  162,  474; 
3:  24;  oral,  natural,  visible,  ar- 
ti ficial ,2:  163,475;  facile  use  of, 
acquired  by  oral  speech,  3:  26 

—  question.  The,  in  Switzerland 
(B.  A.  Hinsdale)  3:  494-6 

—  reading  for  college  prepara¬ 
tion  (T.  B.  Bronson)  10:  276- 
9;  uniformity  in  liberty  of 
choice,  277;  tne  aim,  ability  for 
additional  conquest,  278 

—  study.  Wrong  methods  in,  i: 

—  teaching,  A  new  method  of 
(W.  Vietor)  6;  351-9;  origin 
and  g;rowth  of  the,  35 1 ;  various 
papers  on,  351-5;  Philologists’ 
congresses  on,  354;  Prussian 
Lehr  plane  on,  357;  sketch  of  a 
lesson,  358—9 

—  the  pass-key  to  literature,  10: 
223-4 

—  the  supreme  instrument  of  cul¬ 
ture,  1 :  182 

— .  The  way  to  learn  a  (L.  Char- 
vet)  15:  74-9;  Fran9ois  Gouin’s 
New  method  of  language  study, 
74;  his  experience  and  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  method,  75-6;  neces¬ 
sary  to  perceive  and  treat  the 
facts  of  life  as  a  child  treats 
them,  76-7  ;  four  advantages  of 
the  method,  78-9 

Lankester’s  (E.  Ray)  Zoological 
articles  contributed  to  the  Ency¬ 
clopedia  Britannica,  3:  91-3 

Lamed ’s  (Joseph  Nelson)  Primer 
of  right  and  wrong,  25:  430—1 

Larsson’s  (Gustaf)  Sloyd  as  adapt¬ 
ed  in  Boston,  5:  405 

La  Salle,  Jean  Baptiste  de.  Re¬ 
forms  of,  i:  231,  239 

Lathrop,  Henry  Burrowes. — 
Entrance  examinations  in  Eng¬ 
lish  at  Stanford,  6;  289-95 

Latin  and  algebra.  The  value  of, 
in  the  eighth  school  year  (N.  C. 
Dougherty)  17:  178-81;  some 
secondary  studies  should  be 
anticipated  in  the  elementary 
school,  178;  manifest  adv^an- 
tages  in  beginning  algebra  and 
Latin  in  the  eighth  grade,  179- 
80;  Latin  questioned,  but  will 
not  be  displaced,  180-1;  Eng¬ 
lish  vocabulary  enriched  by,  18 1 


Latin  and  Greek,  Early  study  of, 
lowers  age  of  college  gradua¬ 
tion,  25:  526-7 

—  Has  instruction  in,  developed 
intellectual  power?  6;  493-4 

—  How  to  make,  more  interesting 
to  college  students  (H.  E.  Bur¬ 
ton)  18:  298-300;  read  more 
and  from  the  literary  and  his¬ 
torical  point  of  view,  299-300 

Latin  author.  The,  in  French 
schools  (S.  Dewey)  16:  460-8; 
used  for  teaching  in  the  vernac¬ 
ular,  460-1 ;  how  class  exercises 
are  conducted,  text  read  and 
explained  by  teacher,  461-3; 
sentences  selected  for  written 
exercise  and  parsing,  463-4; 
the  students’  drill  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  464;  a  good  written 
translation  required,  464-5 ; 
Latin  composition  and  memor- 
iter  exercise,  466-7 ;  student 
and  teacher  forced  to  work  to¬ 
gether,  467-8;  clear  thinking 
and  correct  use  of  language  se¬ 
cured,  468 

Latin,  A  brief  for  (W.  T.  Harris) 
17:  313-6;  recent  revival  of  the 
study  of,  313-4;  three-fourths* 
of  the  words  in  a  large  diction¬ 
ary  of  Latin  or  Greek  origin, 
314;  secondary  and  higher  * 
studies  of  language  founded  on 
Latin,  314-5  ;  the  language  of  ‘ 
the  political  and  civil  organiza¬ 
tion  of  individuals  into  institu¬ 
tions,  316;  no  schools  based  on* 
caste  in  America,  3 1 6 

—  Changes  in  the  teaching  of,  in 
Germany  (F.  Paulsen)  18: 
332-43;  Latin  composition  set 
aside,  332;  Dettweiler’s  Didak- 
tik  unaMethodik  einzelner  Lehr- 
fdcher,!.  pt.: Lateinisch,  333-43; 
reading,  old  and  new  methods. 
335-8 ;  choice  of  authors,  338—9; 
grammatical  instruction,  339; 
less  time  spent  in  composition, 
340 ;  value  of  Dettweiler’s  book, 
341;  final  examinations  op¬ 
posed,  341-3 

—  classical.  Relation  of  Italian 
and  Spanish  to,  5:  481 

—  elementary.  Old  and  new 
methods  of  teaching  (B.  L. 
D’Ooge)  12;  368-77;  the  Ro¬ 
man  a  natural  grammarian, 
368;  method  depends  upon  the 
object  in  view,  369;  in  the  Mid- 
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Latin,  elementarjr  (continued) 
die  Ages  the  aim  was  to  write 
and  speak,  369-71 ;  parsing  and 
analysis  abused,  ^71-2;  in  the 
Renaissance  the  literature  was 
studied,  372-3;  the  doctrine  of 
formal  culture,  374-5;  ours  a 
more  rational  basis,  375-6; 
work  of  specialists,  376;  San¬ 
skrit  and  comparative  philol- 

—  ^r^ness’  (A.)  Easy  method 
for  beginners  in,  1:  501-4 

—  Importance  of  study  of,  2:  20; 
work  in, done  in  high  schools,  54 

—  in  the  high  school  (F.  W.  Kel¬ 
sey)  8:  25-42;  position  of  Latin 
strong,  25  ;  teachers  do  not  feel 
that  they  are  masters  of  the 
situation,  26;  many  unquali¬ 
fied  for  their  work,  27-^ ;  teach¬ 
ers  do  not  keep  up  with  their 
work,  29;  status  of  Latin  teach¬ 
er  indefinite,  30;  remedies,  a 
higher  qualification,  31-8;  the 
mastery  of  Latin  34-5 ;  Ameri¬ 
can  scholarship  in  classics 
stands  high  in  Germany,  37;  a 
foreign  itinerary,  37-8;  Latin 
conferences,  39-41;  a  Classical 
quarterly  should  be  established, 
41-2;  answer  to  this  article  (H. 
S.  Vaile)  294-5 

Latin  language.  The,  as  an  in¬ 
strument  for  the  expression  of 
thought,  i:  168-9 

Latin  language,  see  also  “Read¬ 
ing  at  sight”  in  elementary 
Latin  teaching 

Latin,  The  study  of,  in  America 
and  England,  24;  220-1 

—  taught  before  the  vernacular, 
up  to  the  1 6th  century,  i ;  231 

Latin  teacher,  A  grand  tour  for 
the,  8;  37-8 

Laurie,  Simon  Somerville. — 
Herbert  Spencer’s  Chapter  on 
moral  education,  4:  485-91. — 
The  place  of  Comenius  in  the 
history  of  education,  3:  211-23. 
— Present  educational  prob¬ 
lems,  2;  514-20;  curriculum  of 
secondary  schools,  514-9:  lan¬ 
guage  the  central  subject,  516; 
place  of  physical  science,  516—7 ; 
of  Greek,  517-9;  the  mediae¬ 
val  university  knew  no  Greek, 
519-20. — The  study  of  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  7:  55-63 


Laurie,  Simon  Somerville,  with 
ortrait  (F.  Watson)  9:  1-9; 
is  wide  knowledge  of  educa¬ 
tional  history,  i ;  visitor  under 
the  Dick  bequest,  2—3;  Report 
to  the  Trustees,  4;  secretary  of 
the  Commission  on  Scottish  ed¬ 
ucational  endowments,  5;  su¬ 
perintendent  of  church  training 
colleges,  5-6;  fills  the  first  uni¬ 
versity  chair  of  education  in 
Great  Britain,  6;  his  books  and 
their  great  value,  6-9;  his  re¬ 
mark  on  Nettleship’s  Essay,  8 

Laurie’s  (Simon  Somerville)  In¬ 
stitutes  of  education,  7:  82-5. — 
Lectures  on  language  and  lin¬ 
guistic  method  in  the  school,  i: 
181-3;  7‘  94- — Preparation  of 
teachers  should  include  the  study 
of  the  philosophy  of  mind  in  its 
educational  reference,  i:  514. — 
Rise  and  constitution  of  univer¬ 
sities,  2;  328 

Law,  Frederick  Hour. — The 
age  at  which  children  leave 
school,  15:  40-9 

Law  and  medical  schools.  Efforts 
of  the  Regents  to  raise  standard 
of,  6:  100— I,  104 

Law  and  medicine.  Better  train¬ 
ing  for  (C.  F.  Thwing)  16;  49- 
60  ;  percentage  of  college- 
trained  men  in  law,  medical 
and  theological  schools,  49; 
falling  off  m  the  theologic^ 
schools,  50;  legal  education  be¬ 
hind  medical,  5 1 ;  reasons  for  a 
liberal  education  for  the  law¬ 
yer,  52-6;  the  law  represents 
the  sum  of  humanity’s  attain¬ 
ments,  53;  importance  of  jus¬ 
tice,  53-4;  worthy  preparation 
for  medical  lags  behind  legal, 
54;  importance  of  the  medical 
profession,  54-5;  requirements 
for  admission  to  medical  and 
law  schools  abroad,  55-6; 
course  in  law  schools  three 
years,  56;  in  medical  four,  57; 
not  more  lawyers  but  better 
ones,  57:  twice  too  many  doc¬ 
tors,  57;  question  of  age  for 
beginning  practice,  58;  poor 
quality  of  many  professional 
schools,  5^;  professional  schools 
not  sufficiently  endowed,  59-60 

Law  and  order.  Respect  for,  wan¬ 
ing,  14:  515 

Law,  Degrees  in,  12:  307,  518 
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Law  faculty  of  the  German  uni¬ 
versity,  2:  35 

Law  school,  One  “soft  snap,”  in 
New  York,  13:  520 
Lawrence’s  (Isabel)  Classified  read¬ 
ings,  17: 496-9 

Lawrence  (W.M.)  and  Blackman  s 
(O  )  Riverside  song  book,  6:  306 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Sud¬ 
den  and  rapid  growth  of  the,  7: 
409—10 

Laws,  Samuel  Spahr  (J.  M.  Green¬ 
wood)  25: 302-4 

Lawton,  William  Cranston. — 
The  spirit  and  the  letter,  10: 
489-91 

Lawyer,  Age  at  which  the,  should 
begin  to  practice,  16:  57-8 
Lawyers,  Bills  for  making,  in  the 
New  York  Legislature,  13:  410 
Laymen,  Good  work  of,  on  edu¬ 
cational  boards,  12:  103-4 
Learned,  Henry  Barrett. — 
Collegfe  preparatory  work  in 
American  history,  22;  397-404 
Leavitt,  Robert  (Jreenleaf. — 
The  idea  before  the  word,  16: 
393-4 

Lebaudy,  Robert,  Gift  of,  to  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  for  a  school 
of  observation  for  French  stu¬ 
dents,  23;  500 

Le  Bon,  Gustave. — The  educa¬ 
tion  of  women  and  its  effects, 
i:  101-3 

Leclerc’s  (Max)  Le  rdle  sociale  des 
universiUs,  4:  405 
Le  Conte,  Joseph. — The  effect  of 
the  theory  of  evolution  on  edu¬ 
cation,  10;  121-36 
Lecture,  Dangers  and  uses  of  the 
(F.  H.  Pratt)  24:  484-96;  the 
lecture  should  be  directive  not 
informative,  484;  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  little  profit,  485-6;  tak¬ 
ing  notes  and  making  them  of 
vmue,  486-7 ;  publication  of  ex¬ 
amination  papers  encourages 
the  art  of  passing,  ^  488-9; 
printed  notes,  489-92;  result 
of  lecturer  furnishing  subject- 
matter  in  place  of  instruction, 
492;  he  must  furnish  his  own 
text-book,  492-3 ;  compends, 
493-4;  suggestion  and  piersonal 
relations,  494-6 

Lecture-system,  The,  in  German 
education,  7:  222-4 
—  The,  in  university  teaching  (C. 
De  (jarmo)  23:  109-16;  profes¬ 


sional  courses  have  the  most 
teachers  and  get  best  response, 
110;  defects  in  the  arts  depart¬ 
ment,  1 1 1-5 ;  too  manystudents 
to  the  man  and  too  many  sub¬ 
jects,  1 1 2-3 ;  poor  library  facili¬ 
ties,  1 13-5 ;  theses,  1 15-6 

—  Prof.  De  (jarmo  on  the  (H.  S. 
Philpot)  23:  520-2 

Lectures  versus  recitations  (F.  C. 
French)  23:  345-7 ;  college  and 
university  methods,  345-6;  the 
function  of  each,  34^7 
Ledochowski  {Cardinal)  on  the 
Faribault  school  plan,  4:  237; 

458-9 

Lee  s  (Guy  Carleton)  Source-book 
of  English  history,  22:  201-4 
Lee,  Joseph. — Miinsterberg  on 
the  new  education,  20:  123-40. 
— Playground  education,  22: 

449-71 

Leete’s  (C.  H.),  Chisholm  (G.  C.) 
and,  Lonetnan’s  School  geogra¬ 
phy  for  North  America,  i :  92-4 
Lefevre’s  (Arthur)  Number  and 
its  algebra,  14:  182-3 
Legislation,  Educational,  in  1900, 
21 :  212—3 

—  How  are  we  to  get  wise?  (R.  H. 
Quick)  2:  311 

—  Mandatory,  for  high  schools  in 
Mass.,  2:  47;  permissive  in 
other  states,  48 

Lehrfreiheit  and  Lehmfreiheit,  7: 


Lehr^reiheit  in  the  university,  14: 
199-202; 311-2 
— See  also  Academic  freedom 
Leipsiger,  Henry  Marcus,  not  a 
candidate  for  the  superinten¬ 
dency  in  New  York  City,  15:  416 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univer¬ 
sity,  The  policy  of  the  (D.  S. 
Jordan)  4;  1-5;  entrance  re¬ 
quirements,  2 ;  courses  of  study, 
3-5;  elective  system,  3 ;  degree 
of  B.A.,  4-5 

—  The  study  of  education  in,  6: 

—  System  of  government  in,  20; 


487-91 

Leo  XIII,  Letter  of,  indorsing  the 
public  school  system,  6:  206-7 

Leonard,  Dr.  Albert. — Educa¬ 
tional  le^slation  for  New  York 
State,  18:  62-4 

Leonard,  Merton  Channing. — 
The  normal  schools  of  Japan, 
23:  37  >-84 
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h’t,pie,  Charles  Michel,  abbe  de, 
French  teacher  of  the  deaf,  4: 
*7 

Lesson  plans:  an  exjjenment  (C. 
A.  Scott)  21:  153-62;  children 
allowed  to  plan  group  work,  1 53 
-4;  subjects  selected  for  work, 
154-5;  results  described,  156- 
61;  beneficial  effects,  162 
Letoumeau's  (Charles)  L'&uolu- 
tion  de  rsducation  dans  les  di- 
verses  races  humaines,  16:  399— 
401 

Leubuscher’s  (G.)  Staatliche 
Schulaerzte,  24:  525-6 
Levasseur,  Pierre  Emile,  Report 
on  the  diffusion  of  elementary 
education,  ii:  iooj2 
Levasseur’s  (Pierre  Emile)  L'Kn- 
seignement  primaire  dans  les 
pays  civilises,  15:  400-1 
Levinstein,  Ivan,  the  influence  of 
education  and  legislation  upon 
trade  and  industry,  24:  320-1 
Lewis’s  (Edwin  Herbert)  History 
of  the  English  paragraph,  10: 

30s 

Lewis,  Orlando  Faulkland. — 
Why  boys  go  to  college,  25: 
308-14 

Liberal  arts,  the  sev'en.  Develop¬ 
ment  of  (T.  Davidson)  2: 
467-73;  first  appear  in  Marti- 
anus  Capella,  47 1 ;  taught  in 
the  better  schools  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  4th  and  5  th  cen¬ 
turies,  47 1 ;  Dante’s  scheme, 473 
Liberal  education.  The  essentials 
of  a  modem  (G.  T.  Ladd)  10: 
218-38;  wide  discussion  of  col¬ 
lege  studies,  218;  definition  of 
liberal  education,  219;  of  the 
word  liberal,  220;  essentials, 
220;  a  truly  modem  education, 
221;  what  a  liberal  education 
includes,  222;  language  the 
pass-key  to  literature,  223-4; 
value  of  Greek,  224-5;  litera¬ 
ture,  226;  the  science  degrees 
and  the  degree  of  B.A.,  226-7; 
mathematics,  227-9;  natural 
science,  230;  logic,  psychology, 
ethics,  251;  philosophy,  232; 
modernizing  the  curriculum, 
233;  modem  equipments  and 
modem  methods,  234-6;the  lib¬ 
erally  educated  specialist,  236; 
an  educated  aristocracy,  237-8 
—  Huxley’s  description  of  a,  25: 
216 


—  Is  it  worth  while  to  uphold  (D. 
C.  Gilman)  3:  105-19;  old- 
fashioned  conception  of,  dis¬ 
appearing,  105,  109;  delivered 
from  impedimenta,  106;  Pres. 
Jordan  on  the  college,  108 ;  Prof. 
Goodwin  on,  109;  the  idea  of  a, 
no;  Aristotle  and  Cicero  on, 

1 1 1- 2;  persistence  of  the  idea, 

1 1 2- 3;  powers  and  possessions 
of  the  liberally  educated  man, 
1 1 5-1 7 ;  not  limited  to  a  college 
course,  118—9 

—  The  standard  of  a,  i:  139, 

.*41 

Liberty  a  creation  of  the  state,  24; 

I 

tcmal  vigilance  the  price  of, 
5:  105;  thorough  work  of  brain 
and  heart  the  only  salvation  of, 

III 

—  What  is  it?  5:  173-4:  does  not 
raise  the  character  of  individ¬ 
uals  or  nations,  176 

Librarian  of  Congress,  S.  J.  Bar- 
rows  appointed;  Herbert  Put¬ 
nam  and  J.  H.  Canfield  named 
for,  17:  310 

Librarian,  Qualifications  of  a,  2: 
380-^1 

Libraries,  The  district  school,  in 
New  York  State,  22:  359-60 

Libraries  of  Germany  disappoint¬ 
ing,  16:  229 

Libraries,  Pres.  Gilman  on  the 
educational  value  of,  2 :  380 

—  traveling,  in  Missouri,  Multi- 
lication  of,  greatly  stimulated 
y  women’s  clubs,  15:  199 

—  Use  of  schoolhouses  as  even- 
ing,  1 :  390 

Library  architecture  illustrated 
by  photographs  at  Chicago,  7; 
265 

Library  Association,  Free  Travel¬ 
ing,  of  Northern  Wisconsin, 
organized,  13:  10 1 

Library  bulletins  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  No.  2:  Books  on  educa¬ 
tion,  23:  95-6 

Library  charters.  Conditions  for, 
6:  102-3 

Library,  An  educational  reference, 
should  be  in  every  college  li¬ 
brary,  and  in  the  school  system 
of  every  city,  17:  505-6 

Library  exhibit  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  6:  78 

Library  facilities.  Lack  of,  in  uni¬ 
versities,  23;  113-5 
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Library  facilities  (^continued) 

—  for  study  in  Europe  (J.  H. 
Gore)  6:  58-64;  readiness  of 
access  the  chief  value  to  the 
searcher,  58;  how  to  become  a 
reader  at  the  British  Museum, 

59- 60;  admirable  facilities  at 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford, 

60- 1 ;  Cambridge  University, 
61 ;  red  tape  at  the  National  Li¬ 
brary  at  Paris,  62—3 ;  seek  there 
last  what  can  not  be  found  else¬ 
where,  63 ;  helpfulness  at  Brus¬ 
sels  and  Mvmich,  63;  slowness 
at  Vienna,  63 ;  periodic  delivery 
at  Berlin,  64 

Library  of  Congress  attracting 
national  attention,  14:  308-9; 
appointment  of  John  Russell 
Yoimg  as  librarian,  309 
Library  of  the  world’s  best  litera¬ 
ture,  The,  criticised  as  a  book 
for  reading  by  sample  (H.  S. 
Pancoast)  18; 33-36 
Libra^,  The  school  and  the  (W. 
E.  Foster)  19:  270-89;  Refort 
of  Committee  on  the  Relations 
of  Public  Libraries  to  Public 
Schools,  279-80;  teacher  can  co¬ 
operate  with  the  public  library, 

280- 1 ;  what  the  library  can  do, 

281- 2;  information  and  culture 
studies,  281-2;  relation  of  litera¬ 
ture  to  life,  283 ;  line  between 
adult  and  children’s  reading, 
284 ;  child-study  must  be  intelli¬ 
gent  and  sympathetic,  284-5; 
normal  schools  and  libraries, 
285-6;  the  parent’s  relation  to 
the  reading  of  children,  286; 
steering  possibilities  in  direct¬ 
ing  how  to  read,  287-8;  estab¬ 
lishing  and  maintaining  rela¬ 
tions  with  teachers,  288-9 

Licenses,  Uniform  standard  for 
teachers’  (C.  R.  Skinner)  from 
Report  for  1896,  14:  95-6 
Lieber’s  (Francis)  definition  of  a 
state,  i:  26-7 

Life,  The  larger  generalizations  of 
the  science  of,  i :  331-2 
Lincoln,  Charles  J. — The  sec¬ 
ondary-school  course,  25:  464-8 
Lincoln,  Charles  Z. — Educa¬ 
tional  lemslation  for  New  York 
State,  18:  64-8 

Lindsay’s  (Wallace  Martin)  The 
Latin  language,  10:  296-8 
Linguistic  teacning,  chief  phases 
of,  i:  182 


Literary  criticism.  The  history  of, 
one  of  repeated  failures,  S:  137 
Literary  culture.  Ethical  value  in, 
n:  138-9 

—  A  high  standard  of,  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance,  10:  226 

Literary  productions  manufac¬ 
tured  to  order,  20:  107-8;  429 
Literary  spirit  in  the  colleges  (F. 
H.  Stoddard)  6;  126-35;  ini* 
pression  of  decadence  of,  126; 
commercial  ages  in  history, 
127;  spirit  of  unrest,  128;  stu¬ 
dents  without  literary  taste  or 
training,  129;  literary  appre¬ 
ciation  no  longer  counts,  130; 
entrance  requirements  in  Eng¬ 
lish  out  of  touch  with  work  of 
the  schools,  132-3,  198;  literary 
life  of  the  college  must  be  in 
touch  with  the  life  of  other 
departments,  133;  and  with 
active  life  of  the  world,  134—5; 
editorial  note,  198 
Literary  taste  in  students.  De¬ 
veloping  (E.  T.  MacLaughlin) 
5:  17-26;  cultivated  exclusive¬ 
ness  opposes,  17;  a  great  lack 
of,  18;  tne  way  not  easy  to  find, 
19;  too  much  laboratory  work 
in  literature,  20-1 ;  art  of 
sympathy  to  be  acquired,  22; 
how  to  study  an  author,  23-5; 
the  most  profitable  criticism, 
25;  there  must  be  close  com¬ 
panionship  with  authors,  26 
Literature  and  philology.  Rela¬ 
tions  of  (O.  F.  Emerson)  5: 
130-41;  scientific  study  of 
language  gaining  ground,  13 1, 
134;  departments  of  literature 
in  our  colleges,  131-2;  adverse 
criticisms  on  philology,  132-4; 
points  of  difference,  135;  they 
should  be  properly  differen¬ 
tiated,  136;  lines  for  study  of 
literature,  138-9;  the  sphere  of 
philology,  139-40 
Literature  for  children.  Commit¬ 
tee  of  N.  Y.  State  Teachers’ 
Assoc,  on,  3;  203 

—  Function  of  a  school  of,  5:  137 ; 
the  study  of  an  author’s  lan¬ 
guage,  138;  historical  study 
of  literature,  139;  comparative 
study  of,  139 

—  The  function  of,  in  elementary 
schools  (G.  E.  Hardy)  2;  140- 
50;  the  study  of  English,  14 1-3; 
moral  development  thro,  142; 
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Literature  {continued) 
inanity  of  school  readers,  144-7  > 
selections  from  the  best  for 
children,  148-50 

—  of  education.  The  (W.  H.  Max¬ 
well)  2;  322;  consists  of  the 
writings  the  great  teachers 
have  left  us,  324;  works  that 
belong  to,  3  2  5-3  3  4 ;  a  knowledge 
of,  essential  to  the  teacher,  333 
Little,  Joseph  James,  Tammany’s 
president  of  the  School  Board  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  17: 
202,  416 

Lobatschewsky,  Nikholai  Ivano¬ 
vich,  Non-Euclidean  geometry 
of,  6:  147,  150,  156 
Local  committee.  The,  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  gets  around  the  Aheam 
law,  18:  307-8 

Local  committee  system.  The,  in 
Brooklyn,  13:  308-11 
Local  history.  The  teaching  of 
(Mary  S.  Barnes)  10:  481-8; 
variety  of  sources  bringing 
closest  relations,  481-2 ;  how  to 
trace  connections,  Oswego  as 
example,  483-6 ;  local  historical 
collections,  486 ;  immigrants, 
where  from  and  why,  487;  the 
dull  as  well  as  the  salient  points 
to  have  attention,  487-8 
Local  memory,  value  of,  in  learn¬ 
ing  tables  or  lists,  5:  470 
Locke,  George  Herbert. — 
Chamberlain’s  (W.  I.)  Educa¬ 
tion  in  India,  20:  iqo—i. — 
Roark’s  (R.  N.)  Method  in 
education,  10:  197—200. — See¬ 

ley’s  (L.)  History  of  education, 
19;  200—1 

Locke,  John,  The  philosophy  of, 
edited  by  }.  E.  Russell,  3:  190-2 
Locke,  Miss  Josephine,  as  a 
speaker  at  Chicago,  6:  262 
Lodge,  Gonzalez. — Imagination 
in  the  study  of  the  classics,  22: 
162-79. — Peck  (H.  T.)  and  Ar- 
rowsmith’s  (R.)  Roman  life  in 
Latin  ^ose  and  verse,  10;  497-9 
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note,  508. — My  schools  and 
schoolmasters,  23;  182-94.— 
On  compulsory  education  in 
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Martin,  George  Henry  {con- 
tinried) 

Massachusetts,  answered  by  A. 
S.  Draper,  3:  313-36. — Public 
school  pioneering:  Areply[toA. 
S.  Draper]  4 :  34-46 ;  A  reply  to  a 
reply  [by  A.  S.  Draper  1241-52; 
final  statement  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  claim,  5:  232—42; 

editorial  note  on,  406-7. — The 
spirit  of  the  age  in  education, 
21:271-85 

Martin,  M.,  on  manual  training  in 
France,  6:  266 

Marvin,  Walter  Taylor. — Pro¬ 
fessor  Hyslop’s  report  on  Mrs. 
Piper  and  the  doctrine  of  im¬ 
mortality,  24:  176-86 

Marvin’s  (Walter  Taylor)  Sylla¬ 
bus  of  an  introduction  to  philos¬ 
ophy,  21:  93-s 

Maryland  Legislature,  The,  votes 
ap  annual  appropriation  for 
two  years  to  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  15:  516 

Mason,  Rev.  John  (J.  M.  Green-  . 
wood)  25:  290 

Massachusetts  Association  ofClas- 
sical  and  High  School  Teachers, 
April  meeting,  1893,  5:  518-9; 
resolution  against  the  substi¬ 
tute  for  Greek  required  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  Harvard,  518 

Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  Earli¬ 
est  schools  in,  3;  317,  446;  4: 

45:  5:  234 

Massachusetts,  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  established  in,  5:  439 

Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Annual  report  of  the,  for 
1900,  21:  321-2;  increasing  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  public  schools,  323-4 

Massachusetts,  Compulsory  edu¬ 
cation  law  of  1852,  4: 48 

—  Earliest  schools  in,  25:  243-6 

—  in  advance  of  other  states  in 

compulsory  education,  3:  313, 
446;  5:  234,  239,  406;  this  claim 
denied,  314;  4:  246;  early 

schools  in,  not  free,  3:  320;  4: 
243;  this  also  denied,  4:  42 ;  rate 
bill  abolished  in,  45,  249 

—  inherited  the  educational  plan 
and  policy  of  England,  4:  250— 

I 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Collections  at  Chicago, 
7:  135-6 

—  Exhibit  of  engineering  educa¬ 
tion  at  Chicago,  7;  14 1-2 


Massachusetts,  No  state  system  of 
education  in,  9;  45 

—  The  public-school  system  of,  its 
strength  and  its  weakness  (A. 
W.  Edson)  16:  435-59;  organ¬ 
ization  and  management,  435- 
8;  the  school  committee,  435-6; 
state  management,  436-8; 
schools,  438;  school-buildings 
and  text-books,  439;  high 
schools,  440—1 ;  manual  train¬ 
ing,  441;  evening  schools,  441; 
normal  schools,  441-2;  truant 
schools,  442;  reform  schools, 
443;  special  schools,  443-4; 
colleges,  444 ;  school  attendance 
444-6;  teachers,  446;  supervi¬ 
sion,  446-8 ;  educational  gather¬ 
ings,  448-9;  public  sentiment, 
income  and  expenditures,  449- 
51;  free  publie  libraries,  451; 
summary,  451-2;  weaknesses: 
the  town  system  uncontrolled 
by  state  or  county  authority, 
452-3;  inaction  of  State  Board 
of  Education,  453-5;  incapac¬ 
ity  of  normal  school  visitors, 
454;  where  good  schools  are 
most  needed  they  do  not  exist, 

456— 7 ;  inequality  of  normal 
schools,  457;  compulsory  at¬ 
tendance  law  a  dead  letter, 

457- 8;  no  test  of  qualifications 
for  teaching,  458;  state  super¬ 
vision  merely  advisory,  458-9 

—  School  Law  of  1642,  2:  42;  of 
1647,  43-4 

Massachusetts  State  Teachers’ 
Association,  The  forty-sixth 
meeting  at  Worcester,  1890,  i: 
160-3 

—  Meeting  at  Springfield,  1892, 
5:  94-6;  college  presidents  in 
attendance,  94;  Prof.  Hart,  of 
Harvard,  on  teachers  of  pri¬ 
mary  and  grammar  schools,  95; 
the  discussions  on  a  high  plane, 
96 

—  Resolutions  passed  by,  on  per¬ 
fecting  the  public  school  work, 
S:  362 

Masses,  The,  or  the  classes?  (R.  H. 
Quick)  2:  310-12 

Matchett,  Charles  Horatio. — 
Socialist  views  of  education,  15; 
2-6 

Materialism  a  grammatical  blun¬ 
der  (F.  Max  MOller)  10:  354-5 

—  Negative  attitude  of  all  forms 
of,  i:  10 
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Materialistic  doctrine  useless  for 
purposes  of  education,  2 ;  6 

Matenals  and  appliances,  Exhib¬ 
its  of,  5:  227-8 

Mathematical  consciousness,  A 
study  of  the  (M.  W.  Calkins) 
8:  269-86;  the  psychical  charac¬ 
ter  of  mathematical  processes 
(I.  B.  Skelton  and  E.  A. 
Stark)  269—80;  materials  for, 
269;  observation,  270-1;  im¬ 
agination  and  memor>%  271-5; 
table  of  sense-type  of  munerals, 
271;  of  verbal  and  concrete 
memory,  272;  ease  and  diffi¬ 
culty  of  remembering,  273;  of 
ability  to  carry  on  long  mental 
calculations,  274-5;  thought, 
275-80;  table  of  ability  to  clas¬ 
sify,  276;  of  reasoning  power, 
277-8;  of  ready  inference  of 
intervening  steps  in  demonstra¬ 
tion,  278-9 ;  imagination  of  chil¬ 
dren  as  related  to  arithmetical 
taste  and  ability  (E.  S.  Adams) 
280-3;  tables,  281;  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  and  directed,  283 ;  rapid 

i  reading;  advantage  and  me¬ 
thods  (A.  M.  Abell)  283-6; 
tables,  284-6 

Mathematical  element  in  educa¬ 
tion,  Demand  for  the,  5:  38: 
gives  accuracy  to  ideas,  42; 
must  be  science  mathematics, 

44 

Mathematical  processes.  The  psy¬ 
chical  character  of  (I.  B.  Skel¬ 
ton  and  E.  A.  Stark)  8:  269- 
80 

Mathematical  productivity  in  the 
United  States  (C.  J.  Kevser) 

24:  346-57 

Mathematical  teaching  in  the 
United  States,  i:  183;  statis¬ 
tics  of,  184—5 

Mathematics,  Certain  views  of 
Herbart  on,  3;  490-4 

—  College  requirements  in,  for 
admission,  2:  429 

— The  correlation  of  (Wilbur 
S.  Jackman)  25:  249-64; 

all  learning  is  simply  image 
growth,  250;  thought  studies 
and  form  studies,  250;  barren¬ 
ness  of  result  in  mathematical 
teaching,  251;  arithmetics  an 
assemblage  of  stupid  tricks, 
252;  dissociation  of  mathemat¬ 
ics  from  its  thought-content, 
253;  evils  arising  from  the  per¬ 


verted  methods  of  teaching, 
254-5 ;  revolution  in  character 
of  school  work,  256;  geometry 
the  science  of  the  function  of 
form,  257;  study  of  mathemat¬ 
ics  has  two  functions,  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  amount  of  work  done, 
and  the  means  of  doing  it,  258; 
changes  in  the  teaching  of,  258- 

^  9;  illustration  of  principles  and 
methods,  260-1 ;  the  dispersal 
of  seeds,  261-2;  seasonal  condi¬ 
tions,  rainfall,  sunshine,  262-3; 
temperature,  variation  in  inten¬ 
sity  of  sunshine,  263 

—  Education  value  of,  i :  100, 
107,  no 

—  Educational  value  of,  5:  243-4 

—  Imagination  in  (L.  Dunton) 
i:  269-73 

—  The  liberalizing  power  of,  10; 
227-9 

—  The  limitations  of  (J.  H. 
Gore)  17;  164-8;  its  conclu¬ 
sions  correct  only  in  case  of  ab¬ 
stract  concepts,  164-5;  results 
reliable  only  when  mathemati¬ 
cal  operations  are  performed, 
165-6;  zero  and  infinity,  166-7 
mathematics  must  deal  with 
quantities,  1 68 ;  can  accomplish 
more  than  any  other  science, 
168.  —  Discussions  (W.  H. 
Maltbie)  390—2;  (J.  L.  CooL- 
idge)  392-5 

—  The  logic  of,  in  relation  to  edu¬ 
cation  (C.  S.  Peirce)  15:  209- 
16;  howAristotle  defines  mathe¬ 
matics,  209;  Kant  rejects  the 
definition  of  “science  of  quan¬ 
tity,”  210;  R.  Hamilton  and  De 
Morgan  give  the  objectionable 
definition  of  “science  of  pure 
time  and  pure  space,”  210-1; 
Beniamin  Peirce  declared 
mathematics  to  be  “the  science 
which  draws  necessary  conclu¬ 
sions,”  21 1 ;  G.  Chrystal  holds 
that  its  essence  lies  in  its  mak¬ 
ing  pure  hypotheses,  21 1-2; 
what  service  the  mathemati¬ 
cian  renders  and  how,  212-3; 
mathematician  uses  construc¬ 
tions,  213 ;  so  does  all  necessary 
reasoning,  214;  difference  be¬ 
tween  philosophy  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  214-5;  quantity  useful 
in  almost  every  branch  of 
mathematics,  215-6 

—  The  teaching  of  advanced  (S. 
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Newcomb)  6;  332-41;  scarcity 
of  American  mathematic^ 
researches,  332;  America  be¬ 
hind  Germany,  333;  infinitesi¬ 
mal  calculus,  334;  the  doctrine 
of  limits,  335 ;  method  of  rates, 
336—7;  conception  of  an  infin¬ 
itesimal,  338;  the  language  of 
the  calculus  nearest  to  that  of 
nature,  339;  precision  of  this 
language,  340 

The  teaching  of ;  elementary 
subjects  (S.  Newcomb)  4;  277- 
86 ;  embodying  mathematical 
ideas  in  concrete  form,  278; 
arithmetic  and  geometry  of 
sensible  objects,  280;  fractions 
shown  by  drawing  straight 
lines,  281 ;  ratio  and  percentage 
282;  physics,  283;  geometry, 
284;  algebra,  285 

- (W.  H.  H.  Hudson)  5;  482- 

90;  primary  knowledge  of,  ac¬ 
quired  through  the  senses,  485; 
law  of  sequence,  485-7 ;  of  con¬ 
tinuity,  487-8;  language,  489; 
length  of  lessons,  490 

- 7  (J.  Perry)  23;  158-81; 

utility  of  mathematics,  159-66; 
unpractical  character  of  mathe¬ 
matical  teaching,  166-81 

Matthews,  Brander. — Brewer’s 
(R.  F.)  Orthometry,  6:  194-5. 
— Can  English  literature  be 
taught,  23:  337-47. — Corson’s 
(Hiram)  Prtmm  ^  English 
verse,  4:  199-200. — Eaton’s  (A. 
W.)  College  requirements  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  1893-4,  9;  412-5. — Recent 
text-books  on  fiction,  9:  478- 
84. — Renton’s  (Wm.)  Outlines 
of  English  literature,  6;  302. — 
Suggestions  for  teachers  of 
American  literature,  21:  11—16 

Matthews’  (Brander)  Introduction 
to  the  study  of  American  litera¬ 
ture,  II ;  282-4 

Maude,  Daniel  or  Danyell,  first 
private  school-teacher  in  Mass. 
Colony,  2:42;  teacher  in  Boston, 

25:  243 

Maxwell,  William  Henry. — 
The  American  teacher,  25: 
146—67. — The  Department  of 
Superintendence,  i:  381-4. — 
Educational  legislation  for  New 
York  State,  18:  69-70. — An  ex¬ 
periment  in  correcting  compo¬ 
sitions,  7:  240-6;  criticism  of 


(H.  G.  Buehler)  492-5. — The 
grammar  school  currictdum,  3: 
472-85. — B.  A.  Hinsdale  on  the 
city  school  superintendent,  7: 
186—8. — Dr.  Hinsdale’s  contri¬ 
butions  to  educational  litera¬ 
ture,  21 ;  193-5. — The  literafire 
of  education,  2:  322. — New 
York  city  schools  and  the  poor, 
24:  31 1-3. — Parents’  societies, 
from  Report  for  1896,14: 186-7. 
— Teachers’  salaries,  2:  73-6. — 
The  use  of  clay  in  schools,  2; 
264-70 

—  Book  reviews:  Backus  (T.  J.) 
and  Brown’s  (Helen  D.)  Great 
English  writers,  2:  398-9. — 
Baldwin’s  (James)  Psychology 
applied  to  the  art  of  teaching,  5: 
297. — Baldwin’s  (Tames)  Six 
centuries  of  English  poetry,  4: 
499—501. — Belton’s  (John  De- 
voe)  Literary  manual  of  foreign 
notations,  i :  398-9. — Burt’s 
M.  E.)  Story  of  the  German 
Iliad,  4:  499—501. — Burt’s  (M. 
E.)  The  world’s  literature,  i: 
509-11. — Carpenter’s  (G.  R.) 
Exercises  in  rhetoric  and  Eng¬ 
lish  composition,  3:  389—90. — 
Choate’s  (I.  B.)  Welts  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  4:  198— p.-^ole’s  (C.  W.) 
Choice  readings,  4:  198-9. — 

Davidson’s  (Hannah  A.)  Refer¬ 
ence  history  of  the  United  States, 
3:  290-2. — De  Garmo’s  (C.) 
Language  work  below  the  High 
School,  i:  89—92;  3:  390. — 
Fletcher  (J.  B.)  and  Carpenter’s 
(G.  R.)  Introduction  to  theme 
writing,  8:  498-500. — Foster 
(L.  C.)  and  Williams’  (S.) 
Selections  for  memorizing,  4: 
499;-5oi. — Fulton’s  (J.)  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Frederick  A.  P.  Bar¬ 
nard,  12:  293-7. — Garlick’s  (A. 
H.)  A  new  manual  of  method, 
14;  79-80. — Gilmore’s  (J.  H?) 
Outlines  of  rhetoric  for  schools 
and  colleges,  3:  389-390. — 

Greenwood’s  (J.  M.)  Studies  in 
English  grammar,  4:  502-5. — 
Hill’s  (A.  S.)  Foundations  of 
rhetoric,  5:  501—6. —  Johnson’s 
(S.)  life  0/  Milton  edited  by  K. 
Deighton,  4:  499—501. — Jones’s 
(Richard  D.)  Ethical  element  in 
literature,  3:  387-9. — Keeler 

(H.  L.)  and  liavis’  (E.  C.) 
Studies  in  English  composition. 
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Maxwell,  William  Henry  (con¬ 
tinued) 

4:  199. — Kellogg  (B.)  and 

Reed’s  (A).  Word-building,  5: 
85-6. — McLaughlin’s  (E.  T.) 
Literary  criticism  for  students,  5 : 
402—3. — McMurry’s  (C.  A.) 

Course  of  study  for  the  eight 
grades  of  the  common  school,  1 1 ; 
394-400. — Norton’s  (C.  E.)  The 
neart  of  oak  books,  13;  ^4—6. — 
Peterman’s  (Alex.  L.)  Elements 
of  civil  govermnent,  2:  299—301. 
— Pick’s  (E.)  Method  applied  to 
acquiring  the  French  language, 
3:  199-200. — Pickard’s  (J.  L.) 
School  supervision,  i:  299-302. 
— Ramsey’s  (S.)  The  English 
language  and  English  grammar, 
4:  502-5. — Report  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  for  the 
year  1889—90,  6;  296. — The 

Riverside  hrimer  and  reader,  7: 
401-3. — Rossetti’s  (W.  M.) 

Adonais  of  Shelley,  i:  404-5. — 
SchiCffer’s  (N.  C.)  Bible  readings 
for  schools,  14;  292-4. — Scott’s 
Marmion  edited  by  Mary  H. 
Norris,  2;  506-8. — Scudder’s 

(H.  E.)  American  poems,  and 
American  prose,  5:  501—6. — 
Shakespeare’s  As  you  like  it, 
edited  by  K.  Deighton,  2:  co6-8. 
— Shaw’s  (E.  R.)  English  com- 
^sition  by  practice,  5:  501-6. — 
Tarver’s  (J.  C.)  Some  observa¬ 
tions  of  a  foster  parent,  15 : 
J00-3. — Taylor’s  (F.  L.)  The 
Werner  primer  for  beginners  in 
reading,io:  506-7. — Tennyson’s 
(A.)  Aylmer’s  Field,  edited  by 
W.  T.  Webb,  3;  387-9. — Thur- 
ber’s  (S.)  Historical  essays 
of  Macaulay,  5:  501-6. — 

Thwaites’s  (Reuben  G.)  The 
Colonies,  2:  398. — Tout’s  (T. 
F.)  Short  analysis  of  English 
'  history,  3:  199. — Verse  and 

prose  for  beginners  in  reading,  7: 
401-3. — Wnite’s  (E.  E.)  Pr(^ 
motions  and  examinations  in 
graded  schools,  3;  501-3;  School 
management,  7:  504—5. — Wood¬ 
ward’s  (C.  M.)  Manual  train¬ 
ing  in  education,  i:  194-9. — 
Wordsworth’s  (W.)  White  Doe 
of  Rylstone  edited  by  W.  Knight, 

3:  387-9 

Maxwell,  William  Henry  (J.  M. 
Greenwood)  25:  412-3 


—  candidate  for  superintendent 
of  schools  in  New  York  City, 
15:306;  election  to  the  position, 
414-6 

—  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  on,  15:  103 

Maxwell’s  (Wm.  Henry)  Advanced 

lessons  in  English  grammar,  2: 
400-1 

—  Report  on  the  Brooklyn  local 
committee  system,  18:  409—11; 
newspaper  comment  on,  41 1-3; 
518-9;  to  be  printed  with  a 
reply  prefixed,  19:  310-1 

—  second  report  as  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  New  York  City,  21 :  317-8 

Maycock’s  (William  Perren)  First 
book  of  electricity  and  magnet¬ 
ism,  4;  305 

Mayfield,  W.  D.,  Politics  and 
education  in  South  Carolina,  i : 
471-3 ;  editorial  note,  487 ;  Gov¬ 
ernor  Tillman,  488-9 

Mayo-Smith,  Richmond.  —  Le- 
vasseur’s  (P.  E.)  L’enseigne- 
ment  primaire  dans  les  pays 
civilisis,  15:  400—1 

Mayo-Smith’s  (Richmond)  Statis¬ 
tics  and  sociology,  1 1 ;  88-91 

Mead,  Edwin  Doak. — Adjust¬ 
ment  of  education  to  contem¬ 
porary  needs,  19:  472-80. — 
Historical  views  of  the  English 
in  our  school  text-books,  18: 
25-30 

Mead,  William  Edward — Con¬ 
flicting  ideals  in  the  teaching  of 
Engli^,  25:  275-88. — Is  spell¬ 
ing  a  lost  art?  19;  49-58 

Mead’s  (William  Edward)  Ele¬ 
mentary  composition  and  rhe¬ 
toric,  8:  497-8 

Mechanics,  applied,  Cotterill  (J. 
H.)  and  Slade’s  (J.  H.)  Lessons 
in,  2:  193-5 

Mechanics  institutes.  Aim  of  the, 
5:  435;  the  Franklin  Institute, 

Mec^ical  education,  A  forgotten 
factor  in  (A.  L.  Benedict)  15: 
79—81;  better  preliminary  edu¬ 
cation  required  and  better 
teachers  supplied,  79 ;  no  change 
in  brain- work  for  student,  80; 
many  lack  power  of  concentra¬ 
tion,  80-1;  two  educated  fail¬ 
ures,  81 

Medical  examinations  held  by  the 
Regents,  Relative  standing  of 
institutions  whose  graduates 
participated  in,  13;  208 
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Medical  schools,  Fraudulent,  in 
Chicago,  17:  273-4 
Medical  teaching.  On  (M.  A. 
Crockett)  14:  1 60-68 ;  interest 
and  apperception,  160-1 ;  curri¬ 
culum  of  a  medical  school  vio¬ 
lates  the  doctrine  of  interest,  | 
161—2;  utterly  disregards  the  j 
laws  of  apperception,  162;  the 
didactic  lecture  a  mere  telling,  i 
163;  poor  net  results,  164;  the 
curriculum  should  be  changed, 
165:  teaching  corps  should 
work  together,  166;  objections 
to  a  change,  167 ;  the  larger  in¬ 
stitutions  should  take  the  first 
steps,  167-8 

Medicine  a  strong  department  in 
the  German  universities,  2 : 35—6 

—  Better  training  for,  see  Law 
and  medicine 

—  Four  years  course  in,  at  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  2:  178 

Mediocrity,  Successful  (E.  E.  K. 

Warner)  i6-  276-8 
Meiklejohn,  John  Miller  Dow, 
Death  of,  24:  104 
Meissner’s  (Carl)  Latin  phrase 
book,  9:  201 

Melancthon  and  the  study  of 
Latin,  3:  271 

Melancthon,  the  Moses  of  the 
universities,  7:  215 
Mellor’s  (Joseph  William)  Higher 
mathematics  for  students  of 
chemistry  and  physics,  25 : 429-30 
Melon’s  (Paul)  L’enseignement  su- 
p&rieur  et  V enseignement  tech¬ 
nique  en  France,  3 ;  403 
Melville,  James,  of  Scotland, 
School  days  of,  1 :  236 
Memory  and  association,  A  sta¬ 
tistical  study  of  (J.  Jastrow)  2: 

442- 52;  unaided  memory, 

443- 4;  community  of  associa¬ 
tion,  444-6;  451;  power  of 
memory  in  men  and  women, 
447-8 

—  and  recollection,  5:  376 

—  and  volition.  Varieties  and 
causes  of  disturbances  of ,  4 :  3 1 9 

—  Appreciable  superiority  of,  in 
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France  (J.  C.  Bracq)  23:  325- 
37;  secularization  of  the  com¬ 
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ing  in  the  schools,  327-32;  re¬ 
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upon  the  school,  339-40 

Moral  ideas  of  children.  Test  of,  in 
the  Adelphi  Academy  and  a 
public  school  of  Brooklyn,  8; 
143-6;  ideas  of  a  good  or  bad 
boy  or  girl,  144-6 

Moral  sciences.  Education  value 
of  the,  I ;  1 18-9 

Moral  training  in  the  High  School, 
2;  125-8 

Morgan  s  (C.  Lloyd)  Animal  life 
and  intelligence,  2:  81—2 
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Morgan,  F.  H.,  on  courses  in  law 
and  English  as  preparation  for 
journalism,  6:  19 
Morgan,  John  Pierpont,  Gift  of, 
to  Harvard  University,  22:  115, 
121 ;  as  a  mathematician,  106 
Morgan,  Morris  Hicky. — The 
modem  languages  as  an  alter¬ 
native  in  college  admission 
requirements,  1 1 :  443-7 
Morley,  John,  gives  the  Acton  Li¬ 
brary  to  Cambridge  University, 
25:  106-8 

Mormon  schools,  2:  250-1 
Morrill,  Justin  Smith,  leader  of 
the  movement  for  agricultural 
colleges,  2 ;  211 

Morris,  George  Perry,  on  the 
college  and  the  newspaper,  6:  20 
Morris’  (R.  Anna)  Physical  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  public  schools,  5:  397- 
8 

Morrison,  F.  R. — The  dark  side 
of  the  picture,  14:  383-7 
Mosher,  Eliza  Maria. — Habit¬ 
ual  postures  of  school  children, 
4:  339-49.  (Pl  ):  in  standing, 
340-3 ;  in  sitting,  344-6;  school- 
desks,  347 :  carrying  books, 
347—8;  modifications  by  pos¬ 
ture  general,  348. — Hygienic 
desks  for  school  children,  18: 
9-14 

Moss,  Charles  Melville. — The 
gelling  and  pronunciation  of 
Greek  proper  names,  7;  495-8 
Mosso’s  (Angelo)  Fear,  translated 
by  E.  Lough  and  F.  Kiesow,  13: 
*®5-7  ,  . 

Motive,  Ethical  value  in,  ii :  140- 
3 

Motor  training,  The  survival  of 
the  fittest  in  (E  G.  DEXTf;R)  23; 
81—91 ;  meaning  of  "survival  of 
the  fittest,”  81 ;  more  motor  ac¬ 
tivities  than  can  be  used,  82-3; 
elimination  of  the  unfit,  84-7; 
motor  activities  of  trades  and 
games,  87-90;  three  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of,  90-1 
Mount  Hope  College  (Rogers, 
Ohio),  "Degrees  conferred 
here!”  17:  206-7 

—  ousted  of  its  franchise,  24: 
100-3 

Mount  of  Olives,  the  Acropolis, 
and  the  Capitolinc  Hill,  13: 

73-5 

Mowry,  Duane. — ^The  Milwau¬ 
kee  school  system,  20;  141-51 


Mowry,  William  Augustus. — 
Powers  and  duties  of  school 
superintendents,  9:  38-51 
Mowry,  William  Augustus  (J.  M. 

Greenwood)  25;  508 
"Mud  fad.  The,”  in  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post,  8 :  5 13-6 
Muirhead"s  (John  Henry)  Ele¬ 
ments  of  ethics,  4:377 
Mulford,  Henry  J. — The  throat 
of  the  child,  13:  261-72  (ill.) 
Mullany,  Patrick  Francis,  see 
Azanas,  Brother 

Miinch,  Wilhelm,  Lectures  of,  at 
Berlin  on  the  art  of  teach- 
irig  and  on  methods,  16:  221; 
his  Unterrichts-ziel  und  Unter- 
richts-kunst  and  Neue  pada- 
go^ik,  221 

Mimicipal  administration  in  large 
cities,  6;  1-2 

Municipal  government  (R.  Jones) 
ii;  233-44;  migration  from 
country  to  city,  234-5;  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  city  life,  235- 
6;  magnitude  and  variety  of 
municipal  undertakings,  237-8; 
excellence  of  business  adminis¬ 
tration,  239—40;  high  character 
of  foreign  councilmen,  241; 
municipal  savings-banks,  242; 
value  of  Dr.  Shaw’s  books  on, 
as  text-books,  244 
Munro,  Mary  Florence. — 

Three  years  in  the  life  of  a 
child,  16;  367-77 

Munroe,  James  Phinney. — Cer¬ 
tain  dangerous  tendencies  in 
education,  3;  145-55. — The 

problem  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  :  As  regards  training  for  vo¬ 
cation,  17;  440—50. — Sparing 
the  rod,  22:  514—20 
MOnsterberg,  Hugo. — Psychol¬ 
ogy  and  education,  16:  105-32 
Miinsterberg,  Hugo,  an  accurate 
authority  on  American  colleges 
and  universities,  7:  203-5;  de¬ 
nounces  the  false  statements  of 
the  German  reporters  on  the 
Chicago  Exposition,  203 ;  com¬ 
pares  the  American  and  Ger¬ 
man  universities,  203-4 
—  on  school  reform  (W.  S.  Jack- 
man)  20:  85-9;  a  fine  example 
of  complacent  self-sufficiency, 
85 ;  what  natural  influences  out¬ 
side  of  school  did  for  him,  86; 
his  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  ideals  of  education  proposed 
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Munsterberg,  Hugo  {continued) 
by  a  democracy,  86-7 ;  the  mon¬ 
archical  system  fails  to  produce 
contentment,  87 ;  all  our  teach¬ 
ers  should  know  more,  88-9 

—  on  the  new  education  (J.  Lee) 
20:  123-40;  his  main  conclu¬ 
sions  have  foundation  in  truth, 
124;  our  new  ideas  in  kinder¬ 
garten  and  university  are  right, 
124;  teachers  should  know  edu¬ 
cational  theory  and  psychology, 
125-7;  German  aim  of  life  is 
knowledge,  127 ;  our  ideal  is  ac¬ 
tion,  128;  specialization  not  a 
mercenary  idea,  129;  elective 
system  not  narrowing  but 
broadening,  130;  training  the 
power  of  choice,  132;  his  false- 
view  of  the  kindergarten,  133- 
4;  following  the  “liking,”  135— 
7 ;  obedience,  137-8 ;  interest  en¬ 
nobling  or  vulgarizing,  139-40 

—  on  tmiversity  work,  5:  200 
Munsterberg’ s  (Hugo)  article  in 

the  Atlantic  monthly  on  “The 
danger  from  experimental  psy¬ 
chology,”  15;  298-9 
Murray,  John  Clark. — Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  will,  2;  57-68. — The 
faculty  of  cramming;  its  psy¬ 
chological  analysis  and  practi¬ 
cal  value,  5:  375-81 
Murray’s  (John  Clark)  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  ethics,  4:  376-7 
Muscular  activity.  Early  control 
of,  2 :  60—2 

Museum,  The,  in  educational 
work  (F.  Starr)  3:  254-9;  the 
high-school  museum,  256;  the 
college  museum,  257-8;  the 
public  museum,  258-9 
Museums  and  libraries,  see  Educa¬ 
tional  museums  and  libraries 
My  schools  and  schoolmasters  (C. 
W. Bardeen)  22;  228-39;  Prin¬ 
cipal  J.  S.  Haradon,  228-30; 
early  reading,  233-4;  experi¬ 
ence  before  Gen.  Butler,  237 ;  at 
Groton,  238-9 

—  (E.  Brooks)  22:  352-70;  a-b- 
c’s  and  spelling,  352-4;  Old 
Fales,  355-9;  discipline,  358-9; 
early  senoolhouses,  360-2;  the 
singing-master,  363;  wood- 
turning,  367;  normal  school, 
368-9 

—  1835-1850  (J.  Swett)  22;  433- 
48;  my  environment,  433  ;  town 
records,433-5  ;myearlyschools. 


435-9;  a  typical  academy,  439- 
42 ;  Pembroke  Academy,  442-3 ; 
school- teaching,  443-4 ;  manum 
training,  444;  at  school  again, 
445;  teaching  in  Massachusetts, 
445-6;  at  Russell’s  Normal  In¬ 
stitute,  446—8;  imrest,  448 
See  also  Schools  *and  school¬ 
masters 

Myers,  Philip  Van  Ness. — Gar¬ 
diner’s  (S.  R.)  Student’s  history 
0/  England,  2;  91-2 

Mythology,  Early  history  should 
begin  with,  5;  459 

Myths  of  primitive  America  il¬ 
lustrate  the  methods  of  primi¬ 
tive  thought,  18;  346-7 

Naas,  Work-school  for  boys  and 
girls  at,  5;  370 ;  foreign  students 
at,  372-3;  a  good  Sloyd  school, 
374 

Names  of  University  institutions 
(M.  Dewey)  14;  299-302 

Nash,  Frederick  W. — Educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Philippines,  22 :  217— 
27. — The  second  year  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Philippines,  25: 

232-9 

Nason,  W.  P.  (J.  M.  Greenwood) 
25;  290—2 

National  Covmcil  of  Education, 
The  (J  .  M.  Greenwood)  25:400 

—  Meeting  of  the,  July  6,  1894, 
7:  512;  8;  103 

National  Deaf-Mute  College  at 
Washington,  Normal  fellow¬ 
ships  established  at,  i :  489 

National  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion,  The  (A.  Gove)  12;  466- 
72;  the  largest  body  of  school¬ 
teachers  in  the  world,  466;  the 
charter,  466—7 ;  attendance  of 
college  men,  467;  pedagogical 
value  of  reports  of  meetings, 
467 ;  administration  and  fi¬ 
nances,  468 ;  officers  of  high 
character,  469-71;  vigor  and 
excellence  of  the  younger  blood, 
1—2 

eclaration  of  principles  of,  7; 
109-201;  14:  190-2;  16:  202-4; 
18:  206-7 :  20:  207-9;  22:  21 1-3 

—  holds  a  commanding  position, 
10:  406-7 

—  Index-volume  to  all  publica¬ 
tions  of,  14:  207-8 

—  Institutions  that  have  joined 
the,  14:  416;  16;  415-6;  18:  104; 
21:  432 
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National  Educational  Association 
{continued) 

—  Invitation  to  membership  in, 
21 :  215-6 

—  Journal,  i8gi,  3;  404 

—  Meeting  of,  1891  at  Toronto; 
announcement,  2:  178;  a  suc¬ 
cess,  277;  committee  on  en¬ 
couraging  original  investiga¬ 
tion,  278;  com^rative  atten¬ 
dance  from  the  East  and  West, 
3:  408-9 

- 1892  at  Saratoga;  choice  of 

place,  2:  495-6;  best  meeting 
ever  held,  4;  202;  success  of 
Round  Table  conferences,  202- 
3 ;  Committee  of  Ten  on  second¬ 
ary  schools  appointed,  203-4; 
appropriation  for,  204;  relation 
to  international  congresses  of 
1893  settled,  204-5 

- 1893  at  Chicago,  see  Educa¬ 
tional  congresses 

- 1894  at  Asbury  Park;  edi¬ 
torial  notes  on,  7:  51 1-2;  pro- 

?-am  Bulletin,  51 1;  Round 
able  topics  and  titlesof  papers, 
512;  an  unexpected  success,  8: 
197  ;  attendance,  197;  Hinsdale 
on  formal  discipline  and  Baker 
on  equal  value,  198;  Report  of 
Committee  of  Ten  discussed, 
198;  Committee  discharged, 
199;  platform  adopted,  199- 
201;  officers  for  1895,  201-2 

- 1895  at  Denver  announced, 

8;  520;  9:  96;  all  preparations 
made  for  the,  529;  topics  on 
program,  529-30;  account  of 
the  meeting,  10:  1 93-201;  the 
attendance,  193-4;  the  meet¬ 
ings  and  program,  194-5;  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers,  195-6;  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  constitution,  197; 
406;  appropriation  on  account 
of  Report  on  the  rural  school 
problem,  198-9;  appointment 
of  a  committee  on  plans  of  col¬ 
lege  admission,  199;  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Hcrbart  Society, 
200—1 ;  Board  of  directors,  208 
- 1896  at  Buffalo;  places  dis¬ 
cussed,  10:  416,  517-8;  reasons 
for  selecting  Buffalo,  1 1 :  98- 
100;  partial  list  of  names  on 
program,  520;  surpassed  all 
previous  ones,  12;  193-4;  fine 
paper  by  Brander  Matthews, 
193-4;  meetings  of  the  Council 
seemed  to  drag,  194;  Nicholas 


Murray  Butler  re-elected  to 
Board  of  Trustees,  195;  a  De¬ 
partment  of  Libraries  author¬ 
ized,  195;  financial  reports,  195; 
C.  R.  Skinner  elected  president, 
196;  next  place  of  meeting, 
196;  312;  total  membership, 
520 

- 1897  at  Milwaukee,  14: 

192-3;  large  attendance,  192; 
the  Council  discussed  itself, 
193;  James  M.  Greenwood 
elected  president,  193;  work  of 
a  political  cabal  at,  1 93-7 ;  reso¬ 
lutions  on  nominations  offered 
and  referred  to  the  directors, 
195 ;  report  and  amendments  of 
Dr.  White  adopted,  196—7;  F. 
L.  Soldan  elected  a  trustee, 
198;  financial  status,  198 

- 1898  at  Washin^on  ;  selec¬ 
tion  of  place,  15:  94;  effect  of 
the  W’ar  spirit,  515;  official  pro¬ 
gram  issued,  16;  102;  harmoni¬ 
ous  and  helpful,  200-4;  Dr.  E. 
O.  Lyte  elected  president  for 
1899,  200;  a  paid  permanent 
secretary,  201;  investigating 
committees  to  be  referred  to 
National  Council,  201-2;  cor¬ 
responding  members  elected, 
202;  declaration  of  principles, 
202-4;  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris’  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  nation’s  duty  and 
^portunity,  204-6;  volume  of 
Proceedings  a  noteworthy  one, 
17:  3“ 

- 1899  at  Los  Angeles,  ar¬ 
rangements  for,  17;  520;  an  \m- 
qumified  success,  18;  204-5; 
reports  on  college  entrance  re¬ 
quirements,  normal  schools, 
and  libraries,  205 ;  financial  re¬ 
ports,  205-6;  declaration  of 
principles,  206-7;  largest  at¬ 
tendance  on  record,  312;  Pro¬ 
ceedings  published,  ig:  207 

- 1900  at  Charleston,  19: 

312  ;  39th  meeting,  20;  205-9; 
very  small  attendance,  205 ;  so¬ 
cial  and  business  features,  206; 
declaration  of  principles,  207-p; 
the  Bureau  of  Education  should 
be  made  a  Department,  208; 
Proceedings  published,  21;  107— 
8 

- 1901  at  Detroit,  an  unquali¬ 
fied  success,  22;  207-8;  edito¬ 
rial  notes  on  papers  read,  207-8 ; 
report  on  a  national  university 
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National  Educational  Association, 
Meeting  of  (continued) 
and  attack  on  the  Committee, 
208-1 1 ;  declaration  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  2 1 1-3 

- 1902  at  Minneapolis,  prep¬ 
arations  for,  23;  432;  program, 
24';  107-8;  papers  and  addresses 
admirable,  21 1;  illness  and 
death  of  Pres.  Bradshear,  2 1 1- 
2,  216;  declaration  of  principles, 
212-5; 320 

- 1903  at  Boston,  arrange¬ 
ments  for,  25:  108,  324 

—  Prize  essays  on  school  hygiene, 

19:  513-4 

—  Proceedings,  cost  of  publish¬ 
ing  the,  15;  519;  22;  539 

—  Report  on  the  administration 
of  tW,  22:  533-40 

—  Reports,  Prices  of,  18:  31 1,  520 

—  Tabular  view  of  working  of  a 
new  by-law,  16:  413-4 

National  Library,  Relation  of  the, 
to  historical  research  in  the  U. 
S.  (H.  Putnam)  23:  217-32; 
what  the  Library  is,  217-8;  its 
contents  in  maps,  documents, 
serials,  copyright  publications, 
218-22;  there  should  be  no  com¬ 
petition  for  ms.  material  of 
local  concern,  222-5;  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  matter  in  foreign  ar¬ 
chives,  225-9;  facilities  for  use 
of  the  Library,  229-32 

National  Society  for  the  Scientific 
Study  of  Education,  21 :  428-30 

National  university.  The  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  a  (E.  J.  James) 
18;  451-66;  it  must  be  an  im¬ 
plied,  a  resulting  or  an  implicit 
power,  452;  the  question  was 
voted  on  in  the  Federal  Con¬ 
vention,  453;  Washin^on  fav¬ 
ored  and  assigned  a  site  for  a, 
454;  recommendation  of  Madi¬ 
son’s  committee,  455;  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  views,  456—7 ;  committee 
of  the  House  reported  "not 
within  the  powers  confided  to 
Congress,’’  457;  another  com¬ 
mittee  reported  a  bill  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  university,  458;  Monroe 
recommended  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  458-9; 
change  in  his  opinions,  459-60; 
views  of  Story,  Kent  and  Hare 
on  the  matter,  460-1 ;  under  the 
right  to  maintain  a  civil  service, 
462;  under  the  exclusive  juris¬ 


diction  over  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  463;  educational  land 
grants,  464-5;  five  reasons  for, 
465-6 

—  National  Council  of  Education 
names  a  Committee  to  report  on 
a,  16:  304-5 

—  No  need  for  a,  6:  200 

—  Objections  to  Washington  as  a 
location  for  a  (W.  H.  Smith) 
17:  88-90 

—  project  for  a.  Meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  the,  18:  512-4; 
five  propositions  adopted,  513— 
4 

- Report  of  the  Sub-commit¬ 
tee,  ip:  324-33 ;  joint  resolution 
of  Congress  to  encourage  use  of 
scientific  collections  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  326-8;  action  of  the 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution,  328-30;  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Committee,  331-3 

—  Report  of  the  Committee  on  a, 
22:  180-94;  questions  stated, 
182;  argument  for,  182;  criti¬ 
cism  of  argument,  183-5;  dec¬ 
laration  of  the  Committee,  185- 
6;  alternative  plans,  186-8;  a 
non-govemmental  institution 
at  Washington,  188—91;  Wash¬ 
ington  Memorial  Institution, 
191-3 ;  action  of  the  Committee, 
193-4;  editorial  note  on  action 
taken  at  Detroit,  208-10;  argu¬ 
ment  wanted,  211 

—  The  so-called,  in  Chicago,  a 
disgrace  to  the  state,  17:  270—1 

Natorp’s  (Paul)  SocicUpaedagogik 
(A.  Allin)  19;  290-5;  bas^  on 
Kantian  epistemology,  292 

Natural  science,  as  a  requisite  for 
admission  to  college,  2 :  386 

—  Certain  views  of  Herbart  on, 

3:  490-4 

—  Education  value  of,  i :  99-100 

Natural  selection.  The  theory  of, 

23;  64-s 

Nature,  Education  according  to 
(W.  H.  Payne)  10:  137-51; 
fads,  guesses  at  truth,  137; 
Lancaster’s  monitorial  system, 
138;  illustrations  of  the  "Fol¬ 
low  Nature"  precept,  13(^41; 
Rousseau’s  Emile,  140-2 ;  Spen¬ 
cer’s  Nature  personified,  143-5; 
absurdities  of  the  hypothesis, 
145 ;  Nature  should  be  informed 
with  humanity,  146-7 ;  to  follow 
Nature  is  to  follow  experience. 
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Nature  Education,  according  to 
(continued) 

147-9;  then  what  is  the  func¬ 
tion  of  books?  148-50;  the  right 
way  to  follow  Nature,  151  _ 

Nature,  Study  of,  should  begin  in 
earliest  period  of  school  life,  i : 

177 

Nature  to  be  followed,  guided, 
and  regulated,  2:  334 

Nature-studies,  Failure  of,  in  the 
Boston  schools,  2;  279-80; 

cause  of,  280-1 

—  may  be  made  ethical,  5:  460; 
Jackman’s  Nature  studies,  461 

Nature-study  (J.  1.  France)  17: 
292-5 ;  animistic  view  of  nature, 
293 ;  suffering  of  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals  differs  in  degree  not  in 
kind,  293-4;  gap  between  or¬ 
ganic  and  inorganic,  294—5 

—  in  Chicago,  Opposition  to,  8: 

513-6 

—  Jackman’s  (W.  S.)  Outlines  of 
natural  science,  i :  504-7 

—  Representative  expression  in 
(W.  S.  Jackman)  10:  248-61; 
nature  in  childhood,  248; 
thought  and  action  insepar¬ 
able,  249;  representation  de¬ 
pends  upon  presentation,  250; 
the  first  commandment  in,  251 ; 
form  and  color,  251-8;  variety 
of  form  in  nature,  254;  making 
and  modeling,  255;  judgments 
of  sight  and  touch,  256;  draw¬ 
ing  and  painting,  256^;  mass, 
258-9;  relations  of  life  and 
color,  260-1 

Naughtiness,  How  to  diagnose,  i: 
126, 131 

Near-sightedness  in  the  Prussian 
Gymnasia,  i :  207 

Nebraska,  Material  for  study  of 
the  geography  of,  in  North¬ 
western  journal  of  education  for 
July,  1895,  10;  208 

Neef,  Joseph,  opened  a  Pestaloz- 
zian  school  in  Philadelphia,  5: 
437  .  . 

Ne^o  education  m  the  South  (P. 
B.  Barringer)  21;  233-43; 

racial  antagonism,  234-9;  lack 
of  moral  responsibility,  240; 
needs  moral  training,  241—2; 
base  his  franchise  on  a  property 
qualification,  242-3 

Nelson,  Aaron  HaVden. — Edu¬ 
cational  experts,  18:  398-405. 
—The  little  red  schoolhouse. 


23:  304-15. — The  public-school 
politician,  19:  187-95 
Nelson’s  (Charles  Alexander) 
Books  on  education  in  the  li¬ 
braries  of  Columbia  University, 

23:  95-6 

Nelson,  Lord,  Hard  to  deduce 
satisfactory  teaching  for  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  career  of,  14: 

422-3 

Nelson’s,  Lord,  signal  at  Trafal¬ 
gar,  15: 329-30 

Nerve  cells.  Changes  in  (G.  W. 
Peckham)  5:  494-6;  shrink 
under  activity,  495;  become 
refilled  by  rest,  495 
Nervous  system.  The  education  of 
the  (H.H.  Donaldson)  9:  105- 
21 ;  in  what  it  consists,  105 ;  sen¬ 
sibility  first  in  order  of  develop¬ 
ment,  106  ;  memory  poor  in  the 
very  young,  107;  examples  of 
aphasia,  108;  a  conception  the 
result  of  associated  images  from 
the  several  senses,  108-9;  com¬ 
position  of  the  central  system, 
no;  number  of  cell  elements 
complete  at  three  years  of  age, 
no;  nurture  less  important 
than  nature,  in;  power  of 
sense  discrimination,  112;  for¬ 
mation  of  habits  in  functional 
activities,  1 13-4;  suggestions  of 
a  second  personality,  114;  men¬ 
tal  images  of  different  modes 
not  interchangeable,  115;  racial 
and  class  differences,  115,  sur¬ 
charging  of,  116;  brains  of  the 
two  sexes,  1 1 6-8 ;  education  in¬ 
fluenced  by  mental  ripening, 
118;  precocity  and  genius,  1 18- 
9 ;  function  of  formal  educa¬ 
tion,  1 19;  training  for  associa¬ 
tion  comes  first,  120;  inequali¬ 
ties  of  growth,  121 
Nettleship’s  Exposition  of  Plato's 
Theory  of  education,  2:  325 
New  Amsterdam,  The  first  pro¬ 
fessional  schoolmaster  of,  3 : 
326;  4:  37-9;  free  elementary 
schools  at,  5;  353,  2?8,  407 
New  education,  see  Munsterberg 
(Hugo)  on  the  new  education 
New  England  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Preparatory  Schools, 
Sixth  annual  meeting  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  1891,  2;  384—6;  resolu¬ 
tions  on  the  grammar  school 
curriculum,  498-9;  4;  263 
—  Seventh  meeting  at  Boston, 
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New  England  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Preparatory  Schools 
{continued) 

1892,  4:  413;  the  certificate 
plan,  414-5;  work  added  to 
Committee  on  admission  exam¬ 
inations,  416 

—  Ninth  meeting  of  the,  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  1894,  8;  516—9 

—  Tenth  meeting,  at  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity,  1895,  10;  412-5;  at¬ 
tendance,  412;  resolutions  on 
history  requirements,  413,417- 
8 ;  W.  M.  Davis  on  physic^  geog¬ 
raphy,  414;  requirements  m 
Latin  and  Greek  discussed, 
414;  resolutions  on  entrance  re- 
(^rements,  415 

—  Report  of  fifteenth  meeting, 
1900,  21 :  323 

New  England  History  Teachers’ 
Association,  Report  of  Com¬ 
mittee  on  methods  of  teaching 
and  study,  15;  313-30 

New  England  schoolmasters.  Pro¬ 
fessional  isolation  of,  i :  66-7 

New  England  Superintendents’ 
Association’s  Outline  course  of 
study,  1;  297-0 

New  Haven  Colony,  Earliest 
schools  in,  25:  246-7 

New  Jersey,  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction,  Guide  for  an 
educational  exhibit,  4:  506 

—  Parochial  free  school  bill  (A.  B. 
Poland)  5:  491-2;  adverse 
opinion  of  the  Attorney-General 
on  the,  493 ;  bill  withdrawn, 
494;  editorial  on  the,  509-11 

—  School  census  law,  4:  508—10 

—  State  Board  of  Education, 
Forfeiture  of  public  confidence 
by,  14:  413;  refusal  to  re-elect 
James  D.  Donnell  to  superin¬ 
tendency  of  Passaic  county, 
414 

- Revised  rules,  2:378;  college 

diplomas  accepted  for  teachers’ 
licenses,  378;  teachers’  licenses 
of  other  States  recognized,  379 

—  State  Normal  School  at  Tren¬ 
ton,  2:  378 

—  system  of  public  instruction. 
The (J.  M.  Green)  16: 254-61; 
four  essentials  in  any  system, 
254;'  sources  of  school  monies, 
254-5 ;  unit  of  distribution,  256; 
provisions  for  qualifying  teach¬ 
ers,  256—7;  school  superv'ision, 
258-60;  the  school  districts, 


260;  stimulating  new  phases  of 
work,  261 

New  method  of  lai^age  teach¬ 
ing  (W.  Vietor)  6:  351-9 

New  Mexico,  Public  and  church 
schools  almost  indistinguish¬ 
able  in,  2  ‘  246 

New  York  City,  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Attempted  removal  of,  15: 
196-7;  Mayor  Van  Wyck’s  dis¬ 
courtesy  to  Pres.  Hubbell  and 
Commissioner  Taft,  196;  re¬ 
moval  bill  introduced  in  the 
legislature,  197;  protected  by 
charter  gainst  immediate  cap¬ 
ture  by  'Tammany  Hall,  305 

- By-law  against  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  teachers,  25:  213-4 

- Charles  Bulkley  Hubbell 

elected  president,  13:  203-4; 
speech  of  A.  P.  Ketchum,  204 

- E.  Ellery  Anderson,  James 

Speyer,  William  Greenough, 
and  John  E.  Eustis  appointed 
members  of  the,  13:  97-8 

- Examiners  placed  by  Civil 

Service  Commissioners  in  the 
competitive  schedule,  15;  519 

- Good  work  of  the,  14: 

1 01-2;  high-school  teachers  ap¬ 
pointed,  1 01-2 

- Hearing  before  a  committee 

of,  on  subject  of  reform,  10: 
415-6 

- Improvement  expected  all 

along  tW  line,  12;  102;  falsified 
by  events,  196;  make-up  of  the 
Board,  196-7;  Jasper  and  his 
wire-pulling,  198-200;  candi¬ 
dacy  of  Daniel  C. Gilman,  200-1 ; 
re-election  of  Jasper,  202;  elec¬ 
tion  of  assistant  superintend¬ 
ents  and  supervisors,  202-4; 
election  of  John  L.  N.  Hunt  as 
assistant  superintendent,  204-6 ; 
what  the  reformers  must  do, 
206-7;  Mrs.  C.  M.  Williams  a 
candidate  for  Supervisor  of 
Kindergartens,  310-1;  H.  W. 
Taft  appointed  to  succeed  Mr. 
Hunt,  31 1 

- Obscurantists  and  obstruc¬ 
tionists  still  members  of  the,  14: 
205 

- Only  candidates  for  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools,  William 
H.  Maxwell  and  Andrew  S. 
Draper,  15:  306 

- Reform  majority  in  the, 

holds  over,  14;  517-8 
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New  York  City,  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  {continued) 

- Stupidity  of  the  incompe¬ 
tents  on  the,  19:  202—3 

- Troublesome  reformers  re¬ 
moved  from,  4:  96-7 

— Boroughs  of  Queens  and  Rich¬ 
mond,  Mayor  Van  Wyck’s  (?) 
appointments  on  the  school 
board  of,  17;  310 

—  A  calm  has  followed  the  storm, 
12:  102 

New  York  City  College,  Jubilee  of 
the,  17;  308-9;  remarks  of  St. 
Clair  McRelway,  309 

New  York  City,  Commission  ap¬ 
pointed  to  revise  the  laws  af¬ 
fecting  the  common  schools  of, 
6 :  203 ;  problems  before  the,  204 

—  The  cost  of  education  in,  16: 
410— I 

—  Education  in  the  Greater  New 
York  charter,  21:  532-5 

—  Epoch-making  school  legis¬ 
lation  for,  20;  99-102;  the 

Davis  law  passed,  10 1-2 

—  grammar  schools.  High  school 
course  of  one  year  in  the,  6;  08 

—  Mayor’s  committee  on  baths 
and  public  comfort  stations, 
1896;  Baths  in  public  schools, 
14:  187-9 

—  No  high  schools  in,  6:  98 

—  Progress  in,  16;  308-10;  Dr.  W. 
H.  Maxwell  elected  superin¬ 
tendent,  308 ;  new  schools  and  a 
teachers’  training  school,  309; 
new  spirit  in  classroom  teachers, 
309;  civil  service  examination 
tor  examiners  in,  310-1 1 ;  ques¬ 
tions  asked  in  psychology  and 
history  of  education,  31 1-2 

—  Provision  for  public  high 
schools  in,  13:  513-5;  classical, 
scientific,  modem  language, 
commercial  and  mechanic  arts 
courses  in,  514-5;  medical  in- 
spectio’n  of  public  school  chil¬ 
dren,  515-6 

—  Public  school  reform  in.  The 
Evening  post  on,  10:  407-9 

- Summary  of  the  struggle 

for,  10;  98-103;  twenty-four 
ward  systems,  99 ;  bill  prepared 
by  Mayor  Gilroy’s  commission, 
99-100;  passed  the  Assembly, 
loi;  opposed  by  the  Platt 
Tammany  alliance  in  the  Senate 
and  defeated,  101-2;  disgrace¬ 
ful  interruptions  and  disturb¬ 


ance  in  a  teachers’  meeting, 
102 

—  public  schools.  Exhibit  of 
work  from  the,  at  the  Press 
Club  Fair,  6:  79-82 

- New  plan  for  administra¬ 
tion  of  the,  13:  103 

—  Reform  in  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  of,  9:  102;  Mayor  Strong 
should  remove  every  member  of 
present  Board,  102 

—  Retirement  of  Mayor  Strong, 

15:  9477 

—  Salaries  of  superintendent  and 
other  officers  of  the  central 
Board  held  up  by  Tammany, 
16:  104 

—  School  Board,  “Ring”  control 
of  the,  5;  205-6;  appropriation 
Iw  the,  for  kindergartens,  206 

—  &hool-law  of,  followed  by 
Baltimore  and  Chicago,  15:  31 1 

—  school  system.  Proposed 
changes  in  the  law  governing 
the,  21 ;  107;  209-12 

- Responsibility  for  manage¬ 
ment  under  the,  cannot  be  defi¬ 
nitely  fixed,  6;  203-4 

New  York  City  Schoolmasters’ 
Club,  Opportunities  for  useful¬ 
ness  of  the,  3:  410—2 

New  York  City  schools  (J.  M. 
Greenwood)  21;  352-4 

- and  the  poor  H.  Max¬ 
well)  24:  3 1 1-3 

- Intelligence  on,  12:  416 

- Mayor  Low  on  the,  24: 427— 

32 

—  Struggle  for  school  reform  in, 
1 1 :  409- 1 4 ;  the  Pavey  bill,  410; 
hearing  before  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee,  41 1 ;  provisions  of  the 
Stranahan  bill,  412-3;  hearing 
on,  413;  special  message  by 
Gov.  Morton,  413 ;  silence  of  the 
“fly-by-nights,”  414;  Strana¬ 
han  bill  passed  and  approved 
by  Mayor  Strong,  512-3;  new 
era  for  New  Vork  teachers, 
513-4;  school  inspectors  pro¬ 
vided  for,  515;  an  “expert  in 
pedagogy,”  515-6 

— Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Rules  for  the  appointment  of 
school  principals,  12:  410;  edi¬ 
torial  comment  on,  410-1 

—  superintendents  at  association 
meetings,  13;  301 

—  The  Tammany  School  Bill  for, 
II ;  300-3 
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New  York  City  schools  Uontinuec^ 

—  Ward  schools  the  first  public 
in,  4:  41 

New  York  College  of  Magnetics, 
Charter  of,  revoked,  6:  102 

New  York  compulsory  education 
law.  The,  8;  259—60;  text  of  the 
section,  391-2 

New  York  Free  Academy,  2:  42 

New  York  Free  School  Society,  4: 
40-1 

New  York  Kindergarten  Associa¬ 
tion,  The  (R.  W.  Gilder)  i: 
59-60 

New  York  Law  School,  Bill  to  in¬ 
corporate  the,  outside  the  Oni- 
versity  Law,  13:  410-1;  passed 
by  the  Legislature,  520 

New  York  Legislature,  Nomina¬ 
tions  for,  should  be  watched  by 
the  friends  of  school  reform,  10 ; 

312 

New  York  State,  Common  school 
system  dates  from  1812,  4:  41; 
the  Free  public  system  from 
1867,  41 

—  Constitutional  Convention,  Ser-- 
vices  that  can  be  done  for  edu¬ 
cation  by  the,  8: 99—100;  305 

—  Council  of  Superintendents, 
Report  of  Committee  of,  on 
course  of  study  for  professional 
training  of  teachers,  10 :  508-9 ; 
a  minimum  standard  for  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  510;  should  be 
applied  also  to  normal  schools, 

5 1 1 ;  unanimously  opposed  the 
temperance  law,  5 1 1 

—  The  dual  system  of  educational 
control  in,  25:  322-4 

—  Educational  commission  for, 
2:  383-4 

—  Educational  laws.  Codification 
of  the,  17:  202-4;  changes  that 
ought  to  be  made,  203 ;  unifica¬ 
tion  demanded,  204 

—  Educational  legislation  for  (D. 
E.  Ainsworth)  18:  43-7;  unifi¬ 
cation  desirable,  43-4;  refusal 
of  the  Regents  to  transfer  the 
high  schools,  44-6;  one  man 
should  take  care  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  work,  46;  the  White 
educational  bill,  47 

- (C.  W.  Bardeen)  18:  47-8; 

there  should  be  consolidation, 
47 ;  Board  of  Regents  should 
elect  the  superintendent  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction,  47;  the  high 
schools  should  not  be  removed 


H5 

from  their  supervision,  47-8; 
Cornell  University  should  not 
have  special  privileges,  48 

- (F.  D.  Boynton)  18:  48-50; 

educational  interests  should  be 
outside  of  partisan  politics,  48; 
a  new  scheme  of  officers  pro¬ 
posed,  48-9;  school  commis¬ 
sioners  should  have  educational 
qualifications,  49—50 

- (N.  M.  Butler)  18;  77-9; 

unification  in  the  power  of  the 
Regents,  77;  board  too  large, 
78;  a  practical  plan  of  unifica¬ 
tion,  78-9 

- (Melvil  Dewey)  18:  50-4; 

unification  out  of  politics,  50—1 ; 
one  educational  Board,  of  Re¬ 
gents,  5 1 ;  method  of  election  or 
appointment,  51-2;  relations  to 
the  public  school  system,  52-4; 
powers  of  the  superintendent, 

53-4 

- (C.  E.  Fitch)  main  features 

of  unification,  18:  55-6;  Regents 
should  be  more  conciliatory,  56; 
should  elect  state  superintend¬ 
ent,  56—7 ;  their  number  should 
be  reduced,  57-8 

- (C.  E.  Franklin)  The 

White  educational  bill  did  not 
consolidate,  18:  58— 9;  its  weak 
points,  59—60 

- (A.  L.  Goodrich)  unifica¬ 
tion  should  be  secured,  18:  60; 
controlling  power  should  be  in 
hands  of  experts,  61;  the  high 
schools  should  be  with  the  other 
public  schools  of  the  State,  61 

- (C.  E.  Gorton)  18:  61-2; 

unification,  61 ;  high  schools  and 
superintendent,  62 

- (Dr.  A.  Leonard)  18:  62-4; 

commendation  for  the  White 
bill,  62;  unification,  superin¬ 
tendent  and  deputies,  62-3 ; 
Regents,  64 

- (C.  Z.  Lincoln)  18:  64-8; 

Legislature  opposed  to  dual 
jurisdiction,  64-5 ;  Regents  op¬ 
posed  elimination  of  University 
from  public  school  system,  65; 
making  the  Regents  the  board 
of  education  would  absorb  the 
public  school  system  in  the 
University,  66-8;  it  might  be 
reconstructed  with  that  end 
in  view,  68 

- (W.  H.  Maxwell)  18; 

69-70;  state  officials  should  be 
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New  York  State  {continued) 
removed  from  political  influ¬ 
ences,  69;  should  deal  with 
institutions  and  leave  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  individual  students  to 
local  authorities,  69-70 

- (W.  J.  Milne)  18:  70-2; 

The  White  education  bill  did 
not  unify,  70;  the  Regents’  and 
superintendent’s  examinations 
clashed,  71;  the  bill  failed  be¬ 
cause  not  radical  enough,  71-2; 
there  must  be  but  one  board, 
with  a  commissioner  of  educa¬ 
tion  responsible  to  it,  72 

- (C.  R.  Skinner)  18:  72-5; 

there  should  be  but  one  ad¬ 
ministrative  head  for  all  public 
schools,  72-3;  the  law  of  1795, 
73;  the  high  schools  would  be 
strengthened,  74-5 

-  CT.  G.  Smith)  18:  75-6; 

Alexander  Hamilton’s  idea  of 
the  University,  75;  retiring  age 
for  Regents,  7  5 ;  unification  and 
no  politics,  76 

—  The  educational  situation  in, 
16:  loo-i;  revision  of  the 
educational  law  should  aim  at 
unity  under  control  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  100;  four  departments 
under  a  smaller  elective  board, 
1 00- 1 ;  too  much  machinery,  too 
many  examinations,  loi 

- 17:  510-15;  a  new  educa¬ 
tion  law  putting  all  public 
schools  under  one  system, 

5 1 1— 2 ;  opposed  by  the  Regents, 

512- 3;  favored  by  Supt.  Skin¬ 
ner,  513;  further  consideration 
laid  over  till  1900,  514-5 

—  educational  unification  in.  Pro¬ 
gress  towards,  17;  409-11; 

State  Superintendent  Skinner 
on,  41 1-2 

—  Geological  map  of,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished,  3:  520 

—  Paleontology  of,  appropriation 
for  vol.  8,  3:  520 

—  the  pioneer  in  the  free-school 
system  of  America,  3;  314,  322- 
3O1  S’  346,  353:  has  advanced 
the  wo«  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  country,  3:  335;  school 
tax  in  1795,  4:  249;  no  public 
school  in, before  the  Revolution, 

5:  241 

New  York  State  Reformatory  at 
Elmira,  Seventeenth  year  book  of 
the,  6:  307 


—  Science  Teachers’  Association, 
Preliminary  report  of  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  effects  of  alcohol  and 
narcotics,  24:  31-47 

—  secondary  schools.  Per  cent,  of 
pupils  enrolled  in,  for  1900,  21: 

2 

uperintendent,  removal  of  A. 
S.  Draper,  3:  304-5  ;  James  F. 
Crooker  his  successor,  305;  lat¬ 
ter’s  qualifications  unknown, 
306 

—  Superintendents,  1892  meeting 
at  Yonkers,  5:  99-101;  address 
by  State  Supt.  James  F. 
Crooker,  100;  James  Godwin,  of 
New  York  City,  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council,  100 

- 1896  meeting  at  Utica,  12: 

413-5;  Supt.  Jasper’s  frequent 
remarks,  414-5 

—  Teachers’  Association,  Meeting 
of,  at  Saratoga,  7:  519 

—  Topographical  survey  of,  pro¬ 
jected,  3;  301 

Newcomb,  Simon. — The  teaching 
of  mathematics:  Elementary 
subjects,  4;  277-86;  Advanced 
mathematics,  6;  332-41 

Newcomer’s  (Alphonso  Gerald) 
Elements  of  rhetoric,  17;  491- 
2 

Newspaper,  The,  and  the  college 
(C.  F.  Thwing)  6:  17-29; 

letters  from  newspaper  men, 
18-24;  Latin  and  Greek  as 
training  in  interpretation,  24-5 ; 
purity  of  English,  25—6;  a 
school  of  journalism,  28-9 

—  an  organ  of  the  spirit,  10 :  8 

Newton  (Mass.)  High  School,  New 

course  of  study  (E.  J.  Goodwin) 
5;  142;  prescribed,  alternative 
and  elective  studies,  143-4; 
table  of  statistics,  145;  Latin 
and  mathematics  taken  by  few, 
148-50;  some  benefits  of  the 
change,  15 1-2 

Nicholas,  St.,  Celebration  of  the 
feast  of,  1 :  241 

Nichols,  Edgar  Hamilton. — 
The  influence  of  examinations, 

19: 443-54 

Nichols  (Edward  Leamington) 
and  Franklin’s  (W.  S.)  Ele¬ 
ments  of  physics,  14:  403-5 

Nichol’s  (John)  English  composi¬ 
tions,  2:  89—90 

Nicole’s  Education  of  a  prince,  6: 
486-7 ;  7:  70 
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Nightingale,  Augustus  Fred¬ 
erick,  on  Preparation  of  teach¬ 
ers  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
high  school,  ii ;  83-4. — Reform 
of  college  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  14;  34-44 

Nineteenth  century.  Reviews  of 
the,  in  The  Outlook  and  in  the 
New  York  Sun,  ai:  208 

Nissen’s  (Hartwig)  A  B  C  of  the 
Swedish  system  of  educational 
gymnastics,  3:  200-2 

Noir^,  Ludwig,  on  apperception, 

5:  419 

Normal  instruction  for  teachers 
given  in  secondary  schools,  4; 
308 

Normal  school.  The,  and  the 
school  of  pedagogy  (F.  C.  Fos¬ 
ter)  7;  383-4 

—  The  central  defect  of  the  (W. 
H.  Mace)  21:  132-9;  failure  to 
put  true  idea  into  details  of 
organization  and  instruction, 
132;  incompetent  or  hampered 
president,  133-4;  duality  of  in¬ 
struction,  134-7;  connection  of 
normal  and  training  schools, 

—  “^^e  future  of  the  (W.  T.  Har¬ 
ris)  17:  1-15;  superiority  of 
graduates  of  the,  i ;  fiv’e  meth¬ 
ods  from  kindergarten  to  higher 
education,  2;  the  kindergarten 
and  play-activity,  2-3 ;  conven¬ 
tional  stage  in  the  elementary 
school,  3;  accuracy  of  defini¬ 
tion,  4;  review  work  in  normal 
schools,  5;  the  method  of  con¬ 
struction,  5-6;  attention  to 
method,  and  habit  of  compari¬ 
son  acquired,  7-9;  difference  of 
methods  of  elementary,  sec¬ 
ondary,  and  higher  instruction, 
p ;  elementary  must  take  learn¬ 
ing  in  fragments  and  deal  with 
facts,  lo-ii;  secondary  deals 
with  facts  in  groups  as  scientific 
wholes,  1 1 ;  the  unity  of  the 
sciences  a  third  order  of  fact, 
12;  recapitulation,  12;  the 
method  of  higher  education 
deals  with  a  view  of  the  world, 
12-13;  post-graduate  work  to 
form  experts,  13;  teachers  of 
college  undergraduates  and 
teachers  of  teachers,  13-14; 
normal  schools  must  present  a 
comparative  study  of  methods, 
14  ;  the  true  method  of  the  un¬ 


dergraduate  course  in  college 
the  most  important,  15 

—  in  France,  A,  13:  291-4 

Normal  schools  (J  M.  Green¬ 
wood)  21 :  359-61 

—  Continuous  sessions  of  (I. 
Shepard)  15: 363-73;  conserva¬ 
tive  force  of  tradition,  363-4; 
reasons  why  the  school  should 
be  open  continuously,  364-7: 
compulsory  attendance  and 
compulsory  exclusion,  367:  in¬ 
stitutes  and  summer  schools, 
367;  Minnesota  established  va¬ 
cation  training  schools  for 
teachers,  368;  continuous  ses¬ 
sions  of  normal  schools  recom¬ 
mended,  369;  appropriations 
granted  for,  370;  success  of  the 
plan,  371-3 

—  established  in  Massachusetts, 
5:  445 

—  First,  in  Scotland,  7:  56 

—  The  function  of  the,  16:  78-80 

—  The  New  York  State  (M.  T. 
Dana)  21 ;  82-7 ;  how  related  to 
the  public  schools,  82;  public 
opinion  favorable  to,  84;  opin¬ 
ion  of  principals  and  superin¬ 
tendents,  84-5;  of  graduates, 
86;  questions  for  thoro  discus¬ 
sion,  87;  editorial  note  on,  108 

—  of  Illinois,  Exhibit  of  the,  at 
Chicago,  7:  268 

—  of  Japan  (M.  C.  Leonard) 

23;  371-84 

—  The  Report  on  (J.  M.  Green) 
20:  72-9;  normal  schools  have 
sprung  from  local  conditions, 
73;  function  of  the  normal 
school,  73-5;  criticism  of  cer¬ 
tain  definitions  in  the  report, 
75-6;  requirements  for  en¬ 
trance,  76:  value  of  the  training 
school,  76-7;  the  institutions 
life,  77-8;  financial  statistics,  79 

Normal  training  in  women’s  col¬ 
leges  (F.  A.  Walker)  4;  328- 
38;  economic  changes  since 
women’s  colleges  were  founded, 
328-9;  women  in  public  affairs, 
and  necessity  of  self-support, 
330-4:  mental  discipline  and 
development,  334-5;  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  teacher,  335-6;  plea 
for  normal  instruction  and 
training,  336-8 

North  Carolina,  Legislature  of, 
increases  appropriations  to 
State  University  and  to  State 
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North  Carolina  {continued) 

Normal  and  Industrial  School, 
13:  516 

—  School  attendance  in,  23 ;  472-3 
North  Central  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Preparatory  Schools, 
Report  of  Committee  of,  on 
academic  degrees,  16:  102-3 

North  Central  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
Commendable  parliamentary 
action  of,  13;  519 

—  Commission  on  Accredited 
Schools,  24:  252-3 

—  Law  for  ^pointment  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Commission  recom¬ 
mended  by  the,  17;  283-5 

—  Meeting  at  Cleveland,  1902,  23: 
xr  533-4 

North  Central  History  Teachers’ 
Association  organized,  18:  102 
North  Dakota,  Regulations  for 
management  of  school  lands,  2 : 

152-4 

Northrop,  Cyrus.  —  Admission 
to  college  by  certificate:  The 
University  of  Minnesota,  5: 
187-8 

Norton,  Charles  Eliot. — The 
educational  value  of  the  history 
,  of  the  fine  arts,  9  .  343-8 
Norton’s  (Charles  Eliot)  The  heart 
of  oak  books,  13;  394-6 
Norton,  William  Harmon. — 
Greek  and  barbarian:  Ancient 
literature  vs.  modem  science, 
7:  11-25 

Noss,  Theodore  Bland. — Mon- 
teith’s  (James)  School  and 
family  atlas  of  the  world,  i :  403 
—4. — The  problem  of  practice 
teaching  at  the  California  (Pa.) 
StateNormal  School,  14; 379-83 
Note-book,  The,  as  evidence  of 
preparation  for  college,  12: 

.  383-4 

Note-taking  and  note-books,  Cir¬ 
cular  on,  by  W.  H.  Maxwell,  19: 
99-iot 

Notes  on  new  books,  see  Books 
Notes  on  recent  educational  litera¬ 
ture,  6 :  512;  7 :  94 
Number  forms.  The  pedagogical 
value  of  (A.  R.  Hornbrook)  5: 
467-80 ;  Galton’s  investigations 
of,  467 ;  value  of  local  memory, 
470;  form  tables  for  little 
children,  474-8;  methods  of 
using,  474-8 

Number,  Lessons  in  i:  302-3 


Oarsmen,  Condition  of,  in  after 
years,  2:  458-9 

Oberschulkollegium,  An,  estab¬ 
lished  in  Prussia  by  Frederick 
William  II,  14:  18-9 
Objective  method.  The  bitter  end 
of  the  (Ida  F.  Foster)  7; 
290-3 ;  should  be  used  for  initia¬ 
tory  information,  292-3 

—  The,  only  half  of  education,  4; 

473 

O’Bnen,  Thomas  S.,  chosen  an 
assistant  superintendent  in 
New  York  City,  ii:  416 
Observation,  8:  270—1 
Ogden,  Robert  Curtis. — Edu¬ 
cational  conditions  in  the 
Southern  States,  23:  468-82 
O’Gorman,  Thomas. — The  edu¬ 
cational  policy  of  Archbishop 
Ireland,  3:  462-71 
Ohio  College  Association,  Recom¬ 
mendations  of,  on  the  M.A.  and 
Ph  D.  degrees,  8:  310 
Ohio,  Compulsory  education  law 
in,  2:  15^7 

—  School  politics  in,  12;  309 

—  The  school  system  of  (E.  E. 
White)  17:  465-78;  system  in 
cities  and  towns,  465-6;  full 
power  given  to  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion,  466;  school  system  in 
townships  complicated  with 
sub-district  directors,  467-70; 
examination  and  certification  of 
teachers,  470—3 ;  supervision, 
general  and  local,  473-6;* 
the  training  of  teachers,  476-8; 
no  normal  schools,  but  normal 
courses  in  several  colleges,  477—8 

Olin,  Stephen  Henry. — Public 
school  reform  in  New  York,  8: 
1-6 

Oliver  (James  E.),  Wait  (L.  A.) 
and  Jones’s  (G.  W.)  Treatise  on 
trigonometry,  2:  195-7 
Olson,  Julius  Emil. — Boyesen’s 
(H.  H.)  Essays  on  Scandinavian 
literature,  12:  399-401 
Omaha  Board  of  Education  elects 
Carroll  G.  Pearse  as  successor 
to  A.  P.  Marble,  10:  31 1-2 
One  man  power,  19:  406-8 
“One-man  power”  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  (G.  H.  Harris)  19: 
»9i-3 

One  year  with  a  little  girl  (O. 

Chrisman)  9:  52-71 
Oppenheim’s  (Nathan)  Develofr- 
ment  of  the  child,  16:  279-83 
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Oral  teaching  of  modem  lan¬ 
guages,  4:  80-4;  (J.  W.  Langs- 
don)  37q-8o 

—  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  4:  16-26 

Order,  Ethical  value  in,  ii:  137 

Organization  for  school  purposes. 
Plans  of,  in  large  cities  (A.  S. 
Draper)  6;  1-16;  J.  L.  Pick¬ 
ard’s  paper  on  small  boards,  5 ; 
J.  D.  Philbrick  on  city  school 
systems,  5;  B.  A.  Hinsdale  on 
the  business  side  of,  5-6;  table 
of,  in  twenty-eight  cities,  7 ; 
analysis  of  table,  8;  change  of 
plan  in  Cleveland,  9-13;  princi¬ 
ples  of  good  government  of 
schools,  14-16;  elimination  of 
politics,  14;  small  school 
txjards,  14;  complete  separa¬ 
tion  of  school  administration 
from  municipal  business,  14; 
administration  must  be  depart¬ 
mentalized,  14;  a  superintend¬ 
ent  with  full  powers  and  re- 
sponsbility,  15 

Oriental  Languages,  The  School 
for,  at  Berlin  (J.  Darmeste- 
ter)  2:  103-4 

Ormond,  Alexander  Thomas. 
— Dr.  McCosh  as  a  teacher  of 
philosophy,  with  portrait,  9: 
122-31 

Osborn,  Frederick  Webster. — 
The  ethical  contents  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  minds,  8:  143-6. — Logi¬ 
cal  versus  educational  value, 
II :  276-8. — Steele’s  (Geo.  M.) 
Rudimentary  ethics,  3:  398-9. — 
The  teacher  as  a  moral  force:  a 
protest,  22:  304-6 

Osborn,  Henry  Fairfield. — 
Romanes’  (G.  J.)  Darwin  and 
after  Darwin,  6:  390-1 

O’Shea,  Michael  Vincent. — 
The  ^hool  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  14: 
496-5oo.-^ome  aspects  of 
drawing,  14;  263-84. — Some 

contributions  to  child-study, 
13:  34-44 

O’Shea,  Michael  Vincent,  goes 
from  the  Teachers  College  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo  to  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  14: 
208 

Oswego  State  Normal  and  Train¬ 
ing  School,  The,  had  but  one 
head.  Dr.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  14: 427 

Outlook,  The,  on  “The  poor  man 
and  the  schools,”  ii:  520 


Outlook  Tower,  Edinburgh, 
Patrick  Geddes’  work  at,  22: 

54-7 

Overpressure,  Conclusions  from 
an  experiment  on,  2:  377 

—  in  high  schools.  Evil  results  of, 
4:  171-6 

Owen,  Daniel  Edward. — The 
policy  of  the  small  college,  3: 
59-61 

Owen,  Robert,  and  the  infant 
school  movement,  5;  434-5 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  univer¬ 
sities,  No  professors  of  litera¬ 
ture  at,  5:  132;  reason  why, 

—  "^enddncies  toward  a  revision 
of,  5 :  66-7 ;  originally  ecclesias¬ 
tical  institutions,  67 ;  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Commissions  of  1850 
and  1877,  71-2:  may  become 
British  citizens’  universities, 
73 

Oxford  B.A.  degree.  What  does  it 
represent?  (R.  Jones)  4:  447- 
55;  a  gentleman,  447-8;  a 
stated  term  of  residence,  448-9; 
intellectual  discipline,  450-1 ; 
examinations,  451-3;  intellec¬ 
tual  undergraduate  life  of  a 
high  order,  454-5 

Oxford  movement.  The,  5:  163-4 

Oxford  University,  Cost  of  change 
of  title  of  an  officer  at,  12:  207 

—  Income  and  cost  of  doing  its 
work,  5 :  68-9 ;  produces  less  in 
actual  results  than  ought  to  be 
expected,  70;  effect  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Commissions  of  1850 
and  1877,  71-2 

—  Is  Oxford  a  university  (R. 
Jones)  q;  48^-95 ;  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  does  Oxford  correspond  to 
the  German  ideal  of  a  uni¬ 
versity,  485;  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  Oxford  two-thirds  the 
number  in  Berlin,  485 ;  income 
of  the  colleges  far  greater  than 
of  the  University,  486;  in 
theology  Oxford  leads,  486-7  ; 
in  law  is  inferior,  487 ;  in  medi¬ 
cine  Berlin  has  30  times  as 
many  lectures  per  week  as  Ox¬ 
ford,  487-8;  in  natural  science 
Oxford  is  far  behind,  488-9;  the 
Liter®  Humaniores  is  Oxford, 
489-91 ;  Oxford’s  revenue  three 
times  that  of  Berlin,  491;  in 
oriental  languages  Berlin  is  far 
ahead,  492;  in  modem  history. 
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Oxford  University  (continued) 
and  English  language  and  liter¬ 
ature  Oxford  IS  very  weak, 
492-3 ;  range  of  subjects  in  Ber¬ 
lin  and  Oxford,  493  ;  the  spirit 
of  Oxford  only  in  the  subdivis¬ 
ion  of  the  faculty  of  arts, 
Literae  Humaniores,  493 ;  the 
Oxford  magazine  calls  Glad¬ 
stone’s  lecture  on  Homer  “elo¬ 
quent  rubbish,”  494;  Oxford 
culture  vs.  German  scholar¬ 
ship,  495 

—  past  and  present  (M.  T.  Blau- 
velt)  24;  358-74;  stories  of  its 
foundation,  358-9;  the  colleges 
established  to  maintain  disci¬ 
pline,  360;  University  and 
Balliol,  360-1;  Queen’s,  New, 
and  All  Souls,  361-3;  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  364-5;  Christ 
Church  College,  founded  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  365-6;  Mag¬ 
dalen,  Oriel,  and  Pembroke, 

366- 7;  entrance  examinations, 

367- 8;  residence,  368-9;  Ox¬ 
ford  life,  369-71 ;  coming  up  for 
degree,  371-2;  the  governing 
body,  373;  Encaenia,  373-4 

—  The  professors  and  tutors  in 
philosophy  at,  18;  218-21 

—  Question  of  not  requiring 
Greek  at,  25:  102-6 

—  Research  degrees  of  Doctor  of 
Letters  and  Doctor  of  Science 
at,  19:  206-7 

—  Short  summer  courses  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Extension  lectures  at, 
4;  311-2 

—  University  study  at  Berlin  and 
at  (S.  H.  Bishop)  15;  331-62 

—  vacation  course.  Attendance  at 
the,  16:  412 

Packard,  Elizabeth  A. — Red- 
way’s  (J.W.)  Natural  elementary 
geography,  14:  39S-7:  Tarr’s 
(R.S.)  Elementary  physical  geog¬ 
raphy,  397-400 

Padagogische  Studien  merged  in 
Zcttschrift  fur  Philosophie  und 
Padagogik,  7:  97 

Pa  ge’s  (David)  The  influence'  of 
theory  and  ^actice,  25;  291 

Page,  Miss  Mary  H.,  Investiga¬ 
tion  of  our  primary  and  g;ram- 
mar  schools  by,  6:  207-8 

Paidologist,  The,  April,  iSgg,  18: 
83-8 

Paidology,  the  science  of  the 


child  (O.  Chrisman)  15:  269-84; 
general  divisions,  the  child  in 
history,  269;  and  the  child  at 
present,  270-1;  among  uncivil¬ 
ized  and  semi-civilized  peoples, 
270;  among  civilized  peoples, 
270-1;  the  abnormal ;  defectives, 
delinquents,  dependents,  wild¬ 
ings,  and  exceptionals,  270-1; 
the  normal,  271;  the  body  be¬ 
fore  birth  of  speeial  interest, 
272 ;  after  birth, anatomy, physi¬ 
ology,  hygiene,  272-4;  the 
mind  of  the  child,  psychology  of 
the  senses,  274-5  ;  of  the  intel¬ 
lect,  275-6;  of  the  emotions, 
276;  the  will,  276;  the  morals 
and  religious  pereeptions,  276— 
8;  child-activity,  plays,  games, 
and  songs,  278;  language, 
278-9  ;  collections  and  manu¬ 
factures,  279-80;  organizations, 
280;  observations  on  the  child 
as  individual,  280-1 ;  on  chil¬ 
dren  in  general,  281;  the 
laboratory  method,  282-4; 
special  work  for  older  students, 
283 ;  general  matters,  284 

Pallen,  CoNDfe  Benoist. — The 
Catholics  and  the  public 
schools:  The  true  significance 
of“tolerari  potest,”  4:  436-62. 
— Hughes’  (Thomas)  Loyola 
and  the  educational  system  of  the 
Jesuits,  3;  283-6 

Palmer,  Cieorge  Herbert,  on  ethi¬ 
cal  training  in  school  and  col¬ 
lege,  4:  4 1. <>-6 

Pancoast,  Henry  Spaceman. — 
College  entrance  requirements 
in  English,  3;  132-44. — Gold¬ 
smith’s  (O.)  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
edited  by  M.  A.  Jordan,  14:  176. 
— Macaulay’s  (T.  B.)  lAfe  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  edited  by  li.  G. 
Buehler,  176.  —  Milton’s  (J.) 
Paradise  Lost,  edited  by  E.  E. 
Hale,  Jr.,  177-8.  —  Reading 
by  sample,  18:  30—42. — The  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  papers,  edited 
byU.  O.  S.  Lowell,  14:  176-7. — 
Southey’s  (R.)  Life  of  Nelson, 
edited  by  E.  L.  Miller,  177. — 
Thurber’s  (Samuel)  Select  es¬ 
says  of  Macaulay  and  others,  2 : 
511-2 

Pancoast’s  (Henry  Spackman) 
Introduction  to  American  litera¬ 
ture,  IS;  407-9. — Introduction  to 
English  literature,  10:  305. — 
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Pancoast  {continued) 
Representative  English  literature, 
6:  90-3 

Papers  and  discussions,  educa¬ 
tional,  Lack  of  educational 
scholarship  shown  in,  17:  504 
Parallel-postulate,  The,  of  Euclid, 
6:  146-8 

Parental  control  in  education. 
Absolute  inherent  right  of,  3: 
249—50  ;  the  parent  is  first, 

^  371 

♦Barents’  meetings  (B.  S.  Bruce) 
18; 185-8 

Parents’  societies  (W.  H.  Max¬ 
well)  from  Report  for  1896, 
14:  186-7 

Parents,  The  training  of,  i :  1 57—8 
Paris  Communists  in  1870,  5:  170 
Paris  Exposition,  American  edu¬ 
cation  at  the,  20:  424-7 
—  Educational  lessons  of  the  (A. 
T.  Smith)  22:  137-47;  educa¬ 
tional  and  national  ideas  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  material,  137; 
the  American  exhibit  the  most 
novel,  138-40;  French  super¬ 
ficial  view  of  our  exhibit,  141; 
the  English  exhibit,  142-3;  the 
French  primary  education  in¬ 
tended  for  the  common  people, 
144;  their  moral  and  civic  in¬ 
struction,  145;  union  of  the 
primary  and  secondary,  146; 
exhibit  of  the  U.  S.  a  revelation 
of  national  ideals,  146—7 
—  Educational  lessons  of  the 
school  exhibits  at  the  (A.  T. 
Smith)  21;  174-84 
—  The  International  Jury  on  ele¬ 
mentary  education  at  the  (A.  T. 
Smith)  20:  499-510 
—  A  juror’s  experience  at  the  (H. 
L. Taylor)  21 : 49-63 ;  classifica¬ 
tion  of  exhibits,  49-50;  awards, 
50-1;  organization  of  juries,  51 
-6 ;  principles  of  making  awards 
and  work  of  the  juries,  56-61; 
list  of  educational  awards,  61-3 
—  The  U.  S.  educational  exhibit 
at,  shown  at  Manchester,  Eng., 
21:  540 

Paris,  The  public  schools  of  ^L. 
Marillier)  12:  313-34;  in¬ 
struction  compulsory,  313: 
municipal  school  commission, 
314;  public  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  given  in  four  kinds  of 
schools,  315;  nursery  schools, 
316-19;  teachers,  317-8;  ele¬ 


mentary  primary  schools, 

320- 4;  teachers  and  budget, 

321- 3;  school  dispensaries  and 
school  kitchens,  323-4;  supple¬ 
mentary  courses  and  upper 
primary  schools,  324-7;  teach¬ 
ers  and  budget,  326-7;  manual 
apprenticeship  or  trade  schools, 
327—9;  primary  normal  schools, 
329—31;  minister  of  public  in¬ 
struction,  331;  the  seventeen 
academies,  332;  inspectors  and 
inspection,  332-3 ;  sanitary  con¬ 
dition,  333;  other  means  of  in¬ 
struction  provided,  334 

Paris  specially  favored  as  regards 
education,  13th  to  i6th  cen¬ 
turies,  i:  235—6 

Parish’s  (Edmund)  Hallucina¬ 
tions  and  illusions,  15:  88-9 

Parker,  Alton  Brooks. — The 
rights  of  donors,  23 :  15-2 1 

Parker,  Frances  Stuart,  Death  of, 

17:  S19 

Parker,  Francis  Wayland. — 
Departmental  instruction,  6: 
342-50;  editorial  note,  410-1. 
— Frye’s  (A.  E.)  Primary  geog¬ 
raphy,  8:  395-401;  preparatory 
pages,  395-7;  quotations  criti¬ 
cised,  397-8;  misstatements, 
399;  treatment  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  states,  400. — Horace 
Mann,  12:  65-74;  correction, 
13:  104. — Objective  methods  of 
teaching  elementary  reading,  2 ; 
474-6. — The  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten:  Its  use  for 
the  improvement  of  teachers 
now  at  work  in  the  schools,  7: 
479-91 

Parker,  Francis  Wayland  (F.  A. 
Fitzpatrick)  34;  23-30  (port.); 
at  Dayton,  24-5;  at  (Juincy, 
25-8;  at  Chicago,  28-30;  (W.  R. 
Harper)  238-9 

—  and  the  Cook  Co.  Normal 
School,  II :  307-10;  vicious  at¬ 
tacks  on,  309 

—  Charges  against,  by  C.  S. 
Thornton,  3;  100;  refuted  by 
O.  T.  Bright,  207;  517 

—  The  deatn  of,  23 :  43 1 

—  re-elected  in  Chicago,  16:  206 

—  Work  of,  at  Quincy,  19:  508- 
1 1 

Parker’s  (Francis  Wayland)  Talks 
on  pedagogics,  8:  393-5:  Edi¬ 
torial  note  on  reviews  of,  in  two 
English  journals,  8:  413-4 
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Parker’s  (Leonard  Fletcher) 
Higher  education  in  Iowa,  ii: 
198-9 

Parkhurst,  Charles,  on  the  col¬ 
lege  and  the  newspaper,  6:22- 
3 

Parochial  school.  The,  3:  239;  and 
public  school  authorities,  467 ; 
4:  460 

Parochial  school  question.  The,  4; 

134 

Parochial  schools  in  Wisconsin,  i ; 
SI-2 

Parrish,  Celestia  S. — Shall  the 
higher  education  of  women  be 
the  same  as  that  of  men?  22: 

383-96 

Parsons,  James  Russell,  Jr. — 
Methods  of  choosing  school 
boards  and  school  superintend¬ 
ents  in  New  York  tabulated,  9: 
188-91 

Parsons’  (James  Russell,  Jr.) 
French  schools  through  Ameri¬ 
can  eyes,  4;  405. — Prussian 

schools  through  American  eyes, 
2:  99 

Party  politics  in  school  adminis¬ 
tration,  No  good  reason  for,  14: 
519-20 

Pasadena,  Cal.,  Science  teaching 
at,  3:  2SS 

Pascal’s,  Jacqueline,  R^glements 
des  enfants,  7:  69 

Pater’s  (Walter)  Plato  and  Plato¬ 
nism,  6:  190—3 

Paterson  (N.  J.)  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Reforms  instituted  by  the, 
S:  308 

—  Elementary  school  course  in, 
reorganized,  4:  308 

—  Supt.  Reinhart’s  reforms  in, 
10; 312 

Patrick, George  ThomasWhite. 
— The  memory  in  education,  4; 
463-74 

Patnotism,  The  home  side  of, 
hard  to  maintain  in  our  large 
modem  states,  6:  169;  and  un¬ 
romantic  methods  of  elections, 
170:  influence  of  poetry  on, 
177-9;  the  basis  of  the  sense  of 
civic  duty,  180-1 

—  The  Swiss  feeling  for,  6;  179-80 

—  The  teaching  of,  advocated,  15: 
208 

Patten,  Simon  Nelson. — The 
educational  value  of  college 
studies,  i:  105-20 

Patten’s  (Simon  Nelson)  Develop¬ 


ment  oj  English  thought,  17: 
484-8. — Educational  value  of 
political  economy,  1:512 

Patterson,  James  Lawson. — 
The  Regents’  examination  in 
arithmetic,  16:  278 

Patton,  Francis  Landey,  on  uni¬ 
form  standards  in  college  prep¬ 
aration,  9:  156 

Paulding,  James  K. — The  public 
school  as  a  center  of  commtmity 
life,  15:  147-54 

Paulsen,  Friedrich. — Changes 
in  the  teaching  of  Latin  in 
Germany,  18:  332-43. —  Ex¬ 

aminations,  translated  by  Alice 
Nisbet  Parker,  16:  166—76 

Paulsen,  Friedrich,  with  portrait 
(A.  W.  Shaw)  8:  363-73;  early 
life,  363;  at  Bonn  and  Berlin, 
364;  a  pantheist,  but  not  a 
materialist,  365-6;  lectures  on 
pedagogics,  367-8;  educating 
the  will,  369;  the  historical  and 
humanistic  studies,  371-3 

Paulsen’s  (Friedrich)  article  on 
Bildung,  7:  519 

—  German  universities,  their  char¬ 
acter  and  historical  development, 
9:  400-5;  three  types  of  uni¬ 
versity,  401;  supremacy  of  the 
German,  402;  management, 
403 ;  unity,  404 

—  Lectures  at  Berlin  on  Padago- 
gik,  16:  221 

Payment  by  results.  The  system 
of,  in  England  (B.  A.  Hins¬ 
dale)  4:  105-16;  proposed  as  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  re¬ 
ligious  instruction,  108;  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with,  109;  1 15;  the 
Foster  Act  and  Act  of  1870, 
1 1 0-3;  evils  of  the  system, 
1 14-6 

Payment  of  public  money  by  re¬ 
sults,  Abolition  of,  19:  515 

Payne’s  (Joseph  Frank)  The 
works  of  Joseph  Payne,  4:  497- 
8 

Payne,  William  Harold. — Ap¬ 
prenticeship  in  teaching,  2; 
366-8. — Education  according 
to  nature,  10:  137-51. — Gabrid 
Compayr6,  with  portrait,  16: 
378-80. — The  training  of  the 
teacher,  469—79 

Payne,  William  Harol.d  (J.  M. 
Greenwood)  25:  31 4-5 

—  to  return  to  the  University  of 
Michigan,  21;  215 
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Payne’s  (William  Morton)  English 
tn  American  universities,  10: 
394-7;  training  in  English 
widely  discussed,  394-5;  or¬ 
ganization  for.  395 ;  what  a  pro¬ 
fessor  must  be,  m6 
Peabody,  Andrew  Preston,  Death 
of.  5:  41S 

Peabody,  Selim  Hobart,  Director 
of  Department  of  liberal  arts  at 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition, 
2:  276—7 

—  Plan  of,  for  the  educational  ex¬ 
hibit  of  States  and  Territories 
at  the  World’s  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position,  3:  516-7 
Peabody  Education  Fund,  The 
(J.  L.  M.  Curry)  13;  226-31; 
amotmt  of  the  gift,  226;  trus¬ 
tees  and  general  agent,  226—7; 
Mr.  Peabody’s  aim  and  wisn, 
228;  execution  of  the  trust, 
228-30;  aid  in  school  laws  and 
organization,  230—1 ;  Peabody 
Normal  College  at  Nashville, 
231;  stimulated  the  gifts  of 
Slater  and  Tulane,  yi;  the 
trust  continued,  231;  Splendid 
work  of  the,  23:  479,  481-2 
Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  2: 
224 

Pearson,  Karl,  on  a  teaching  imi- 
versity  for  London,  5:  200-1 
Peaslee,  Dr.  Edward  Henry,  Ser¬ 
vices  of,  on  New  York  School 
Board,  15:  97-8 

Pebbles  employed  in  learning  fig¬ 
ures  in  Middle  Ages,  i:  232 
Peck,  Charles  H.,  State  Botanist, 
preparing  charts  of  edible  fungi, 
in  natural  colors,  3:  520 
Peck,  Harry  Thurston. — Ben¬ 
nett’s  (C.  E.)  Latin  grammar 
and  Appendix,  10:  404-5. — 
Davidson’s  (T.)  Aristotle  and 
ancient  educational  ideals,  4: 
8.S-8. — Q.  Curti  Rufi  Histori- 
arum  Libri  III.  et  IV.,  edited  by 
H.  M.  Fowler,  i:  402—3. — The 
Dublin  ter-centenary,  4:  287—9. 
—  Gildersleeve’s  Latin  gram¬ 
mar,  10:  402-3. — Gudeman’s 
(Alfred)  Syllabus  on  the  history 
of  classical  philology,  6:  401—3. 
— Hallidie’s  (A.  R.  S.)  Captivi 
of  Plautus,  3:  194-6. — Richard¬ 
son’s  (F.  B.)  jix  months’  pre¬ 
paration  for  reading  Ctesar,  8: 
401-3.— Smith’s  fW.)  Classical 
dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 


biography,  mythology  and  geog¬ 
raphy,  8:  296-9. — Classical 
studies  in  honour  of  Henry  Dris- 
ler,  8:  299 

Peck,  Harry  Thurston,  on  Ameri¬ 
can  education,  in  the  Cosmo- 
olitan,  14:  202-5;  influenced 
y  German  teaching,  202;  an 
aristocracy  of  educated  men 
desirable,  202;  by  way  of  an¬ 
swer,  American  education  is 
purely  American,  203;  there  is 
no  “cult  of  the  formula,”  203; 
“the  sublimated  type  of  tin¬ 
ker,”  203-4;  universal  edu¬ 
cation  stimulates  discontent, 
204;  aristocracies,  204-5 
Peck  (Harry  Thurston)  and  Ar- 
rowsmith’s  (Robert)  Roman 
life  in  Latin  prose  and  verse,  10: 

497-9 

Peck,  Tracy. — Harkness’  (Al¬ 
bert)  Easy  method  for  beginners 
in  Latin,  i :  501-4 
Peck,  William  Thane. — Ash¬ 
more’s  (S.  G.)  The  Adelphoe  of 
Terence,  8:  92-3. — Goodhart’s 
(H.  C.)  Eighth  book  of  Thu- 
^dides’  history,  8;  187-8. — 
White’s  (J.  W.)  Beginner's 

Greek  book,  5:  399—402 
Peckham,  George  William. — 
Changes  in  nerve  cells,  5 : 494-6. 
— ^The  public  library  and  the 
public  schools,  8:  358-62 
Pedagogical  literature.  Notes  on, 
i:  304-5.  407-9.  S“-4:  2: 
97-9:  3'-  402-6;  4:  405-6;  5; 
403-5;  6:  304-7,  512;  7:  94. 
See  also  Books,  Notes  on  new 
Pedagogical  piracy  in  New  York 
City,  12-  196,  202—5 
Pedagogical  seminary.  The,  3:  187— 
9;  7:  196-8;  8;  492;  10:  493 
Pedagogical  seminary.  The,  for  Oc- 
to&r,  1898,  Valuable  articles  in, 
16:  413 

Pedagogical  training  in  Germany, 
14:  *7-33  , 

Pedagogics,  The  central  interest 
of,  1 :  14 

—  The  Herbartian  system  of  (C. 
De  Garmo)  i:  33-45:  *43-5*. 
453-6* 

Pedagogy,  Higher  academic  de¬ 
grees  in  (S.  G.  Williams)  7: 
180-4;  by  whom  and  on  what 
terms  shall  they  be  conferred, 
181;  studies  for  the  master’s 
and  doctor’s  degrees,  182-3 
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Pedagogy  (continued) 

—  Limitations  of  a  universally 
valid  doctrine  of  (W.  Dilthey) 
i:  16-7 

—  not  taught  at  the  Ecole  Nor- 
male  Sup^rieure  of  Paris,  7: 
122;  required  only  of  primary 
teachers,  124 

—  The  old  and  the  new  in  Ger¬ 
many  (W.  Rein)  ii:  209-19 

—  Real  business  of  the  teacher  of, 

4:321 

—  Scnool  of,  at  Buffalo,  with 
Frank  Morton  McMurry  at  the 
head,  10:  104;  208;  opens  sec- 
cond  year  with  130  students, 
13;  99 

—  The  science  of,  discussed,  2; 

e  stucW  of,  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  (S.  G.  Williams)  3: 
374-8;  the  theory  of  education, 
374-5;  the  means,  375-6;  the 
art  of  instruction,  376-7;  the 
history  of  education,  377-8 

—  True,  an  art,  i :  22 

Peirce,  Charles  Sanders. — The 
logic  of  mathematics  in  relation 
to  education,  15;  209-16 

Peirce,  Charles  Sanders,  on  hyper¬ 
bolic  space,  6:  150,  157 

Peirce,  George  James. — Botany 
at  the  German  universities,  9: 
72-81 

Pembroke  Academy,  22;  442-3 

Pennsylvania,  Annual  report, 
1895,  of  State  Superintendent 
Schaeffer,  ii :  415 

—  School  supervision  in,  8;  461- 
70;  early  provision  for  schools, 
461;  Penn’s  Frame  of  govern¬ 
ment,  462;  public  school  super¬ 
vision  in  1753,  462;  A.  D. 
Bache  supenntendent,  463 ; 
laws  regaraing,  464-9;  county 
supervision,  464-5 ;  duties  of 
the  office,  466;  certificates  to 
teachers,  467-9;  city  and  bor¬ 
ough  superintendents,  470 

—  State  Normal  School  at  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Practice  teaching  at  the 
(T.  B.  Noss)  14:  379-83 

Pensions,  Teachers’  (A.  T. 
Smith)  2;  335-46;  in  France, 
338;  in  Germany,  341;  in  Eng¬ 
land,  3^ 

People,  Condition  of  the,  in 
mediaeval  Europe,  $:  171-2 

•—  and  the  schools  (K.  H.  Shute) 
21:  433-47;  criticism  comes 


from  those  who  know  the 
schools  least,  434-7;  and  those 
who  know  them  best,  438-44; 
charge  of  producing  weak-willed 
men  and  women,  438-41; 
causes  and  remedy,  441-2; 
schools  do  not  prepare  for  life, 
442-4;  causes,  444-5;  remed}', 
more  well-trained  teachers,  and 
fewer  pupils  to  a  teacher, 
445-6;  work  of  the  large- 
minded  teacher,  446—7 

- Are  the  schools  doing  what 

the  people  want  them  to  do? 
(N.  B.  Jacobs)  21:  448-58;  the 
people  have  faith  in  high 
schools,  449 ;  demand  for  multi¬ 
plicity  of  studies,  449-5 1 ;  free¬ 
dom  of  choice,  lacking  wisdom 
to  choose,  451-2;  for  thoroness 
in  results,  452-4;  for  less  work 
454-7;  remedies,  457-8 

- (J .  Dewey)  21 :  459-74;  peo¬ 
ple  have  no  definite  conception 
of  their  wants,  459-60 ;  the  lower 
schools  in  closest  touch,  461-2; 
the  higher  institutions  should 
steady  the  demands  of  the 
present,  462 ;  the  culture  college 
and  the  technical  school,  463-8; 
character  and  discipline,  468-9 ; 
culture,  470—1 ;  business  of  the 
university,  472-4;  function  of 
the  secondary  school,  472-4 

- What  do  the  people  want 

the  schools  to  do?  (S.  M  Cro- 
THERs)  21 ;  475-84  ;  to  draw  out 
little  Johnny,  475-6;  child- 
study,  477-8;  to  do  as  little 
harm  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
permits,  478;  to  develop  the 
spontaneous  activities  of  the 
mind,  479-81;  to  fit  for  work 
and  retain  faculty  for  joyous 
play,  48 1 ;  the  race-develop¬ 
ment  theory,  482;  strenuous 
effect,  483;  teach  what  is  wise 
and  beautiful,  484 

Perception  of  time  a  matter  of, 
internal  experience,  2  ;  22—3 
26 

Perception,  Processes  of  mental, 
modelled  on  those  of  visual,  2: 
15;  26 

Pertl  jaune  of  educational  work¬ 
ers,  15:  518 

Periodicals,  Educational  topics  in 
popular,  2:  279 

—  Increasing  number  and  excel¬ 
lence  of,  1 :  417-8 
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Perkins’  (Charles  Albert)  Outlines 
of  electricity  and  magnetism,  14: 
40S-6 

Perrin,  John  William. — Begin¬ 
nings  in  compulsory  education, 
25:  240-8 

Perry’s  (Arthur  Latham)  Princi¬ 
ples  of  political  economy,  2 : 393-6 

Perry,  Edward  Delavan. — 
Gardner  (P.)  and  Jevon’s  (F.  B.) 
Manual  of  Greek  antiquities,  12: 
394-6. — Kluge’s  (F.)  Deutsche 
Studentensprache,  12:  511-2. — 
Hochschul-nachrichten,  5;  194. 
—  Minerva  2.  ^tlirg.  5:  192-4. 
— Sweet’s  (II.)  Practical  study  of 
languages,  19:  396-7. — The  uni¬ 
versities  of  Germany,  7:  209- 
31:  editorial  note,  519. — Zieg¬ 
ler’s  (T.)  Der  deutsche  Student 
am  Ende  des  ig.  Jahrhunderts, 
12:  511-2 

Perry,  John. — The  teaching  of 
mathematics,  23:  158-81 

Perspective  in  the  drawings  of 
children,  10;  256—7 

Pestalozzi,  Johann  Heinrich,  A" 
sketch  of  (C.  J.  Hamilton)  3; 
173-84;  at  Yverdon,  173-5, 
182-3;  marriage  and  poverty, 
177-9;  at  Burgdorf,  180— i; 
statue  of,  at  Yverdon,  184 

—  Biography  of,  by  J.  Guillaume, 
1 :  82-3 

—  Herbart  and,  compared,  5; 

417723 

—  Quick’s  essay  on,  the  best,  i : 
70-1 

Pestalozzi’s  Leonard  and  Gertrude, 

_  2: 331  . 

Pestalozzi  -  Froebelhaus,  home 
school  for  girls,  in  Berlin,  21: 
229-31 

Peter  the  Great  and  his  naval 
cadets,  10:  139 

Peterman’s  (Alexander  L.)  Ele¬ 
ments  of  civic  government,  2: 
299-301 

Phenix,  George  P. — The  train¬ 
ing  of  the  teacher,  17:  186-7 

Philadelphia,  CentraJ  High 
School,  2:  41 

—  Cumbrous  and  antiquated  sys¬ 
tem  of  school  administration  in, 
i:  486;  teachers  licensed  by 
principal  and  local  committee, 
486-7 ;  proposed  wiping  out  of 
local  boards,  487 

—  Improvements  in  school  mat¬ 
ters  in,  12:  102-3 


—  Opposition  to  local  school 
boards  in,  13;  409 

Philippine  Islands,  First  report  of 
the  Taft  commission,  22:  126-7 

—  Education  in  the  (F.  W.  Nash) 
22:  217-27 ;  under  Spanish  rule, 
216-7;  features  of  educational 
bill,  218-20;  teachers  recom¬ 
mended  by  normal  schools  and 
colleges,  220-1;  difficulties  of 
the  situation,  220-2,  225;  pri¬ 
mary  instruction  to  be  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  222;  plan  of  instruction, 
223;  Catholic  church  opposi¬ 
tion,  224;  cooperation  of  native 
teachers,  224-5;  education  the 
key-note  of  the  situation,  226—7 

—  The  second  year  of  education 
in  the  (F.  W.  Nash)  25:  232-9; 
difficulties  and  hindrances, 
232-3;  work  accomplished  234; 
normal  and  industrial  instruc¬ 
tion,  234;  the  English  language 
the  liasis  of  all  primary  instruc¬ 
tion,  234-5;  the  American 
teacher,  235-7;  deaths  among 
them,  238 

Philistinism  in  the  Chicago  school 
board,  5;  306-7 

—  Sporadic,  in  St.  Paul,  Detroit 
and  Syracuse,  16;  519-20 

Philbrick,  John  Dudley,  Report  of, 
on  city  school  systems  in  the 
United  States,  6:  5 

Phillips,  John  Herbert. — 

Spiritual  incongruence,  10; 
384-8 

Philologists,  Modem,  First  Con¬ 
gress  of,  6:  354;  Third,  356-7; 
Fifth,  358 

Philologists’  Congress,  Neo-philo- 
logical  section  of  the,  on  mod¬ 
em  language  teaching,  6:  354 

Philology,  M^em — what  it  oners 
secondary  education  (O.  L.  and 
H.  H.  Manchester)  16:  262- 
74;  c.<'urces  of  English  words; 
262-3;  laws  of  derivative 
cha  ge  formulated,  262;  should 
hi;;U-school  graduates  have  a 
knowledge  of  language  relation¬ 
ships?  263-5 ;  nature  and  extent 
of  correlation  proposed,  265-6; 
the  popular  argument  for  study 
of  Latin,  267-8;  advantages  of 
a  systematic  application  of, 
269—70  ;  revolutionary  influence 
of,  on  the  student’s  vocabulary, 
270;  language  study  the  most 
noble  science  of  all,  271 ;  Aryan 
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Philology  {continued) 

dialects  traced,  272;  time  re¬ 
quired,  273;  where  it  should 
begin,  274 

—  Relations  of  literature  and  (O. 
F.  Emerson)  5:  130-41;  at¬ 
tacks  on,  132-4;  fundamental 
points  of  difference,  135;  sphere 
of,  139-40 

—  the  strongest  feature  of  the 
German  universities,  2:  37-8 

Philosophical  congress  at  Chicago, 
Sections  and  topics  at  the,  5: 
203 

Philosophyand  education, Courses 
in,  at  German  universities,  g: 
521-3;  17;  508-10 

—  at  Oxford  (F.  C.  S.  Schiller) 
18:  209-22;  freedom  of  elec¬ 
tion  vs.  examinations,  209-10; 
philosophy  in  “greats,”  the 
honor  school  in  classics,  212; 
comparison  and  criticism,  213; 
essay- writing,  213-4;  defects  of 
the  system,  215;  scanty  pro¬ 
vision  for  graduate  study, 
2 1 5-6;  no  chair  of  experimental 
psychology,  216-7;  the  tone 
idealistic,  217-8;  leading  pro¬ 
fessors  and  tutors,  2 1 8-2 1 ;  what 
Oxford  offers  to  American  stu¬ 
dents,  221-2 

—  Definition  of,  i ;  78-9 

—  the  department  of  most  in¬ 
terest  to  foreigners  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  universities,  2:  36-7 

—  in  American  colleges  (A.  C. 
Armstrong,  Jr.)  13:  10-22; 
changes  in  university  educa¬ 
tion,  lo-ii;  the  average  cur¬ 
riculum  of,  in  the  old  colleges 
meager  and  imperfect,  1 2 ; 
statistics  of  rapid  improvement, 
12—14;  causes  of,  14;  influence 
of  psychological  science,  15-6; 
less  attention  given  to  logic, 
16-7;  ethical  philosophy  main¬ 
taining  its  place,  17;  greatest 
relative  increase  in  general 
philosophy,  18-9;  pedagogics, 
19-20;  methods  of  instruction 
improved,  20-1 ;  courses  mainly 
elective,  21 ;  theory  of  organiza¬ 
tion  of  departments,  21-2 

—  in  the  German  gymnasium  (G. 
Uhlig)  22;  507-13 

—  in  the  United  States  (A.  C. 
Armstrong,  Jr.)  10:  i-ii;  in¬ 
fluence  of  British,  French  and 
German  writers,  2;  interest  of 


the  people  in  theology,  3;  con¬ 
ditions  favorable  to  philo¬ 
sophical  progress,  4;  historical 
sources,  5-9;  Spencer,  6;  Kan¬ 
tian  and  post- Kantian  systems, 
7 ;  Journal  of  speculative  philoso¬ 
phy,  8;  Lotze,  8-9;  philosophy 
of  education,  10-11;  experi¬ 
encing  a  new  birth,  11 

—  Relation  of,  to  graduate 
studies  (J.  G.  Hibben)  25:  265- 

4;  love  of  knowledge  for 
nowledge’s  sake  characteristic 
of  a  scholar,  265-6;  scholarship, 
the  accumulation  of  material 
and  the  interpretation  of  its 
significance,  266;  his  work  con¬ 
structive,  267 ;  Socratic  defini¬ 
tion  of  philosophy,  268 ;  philos¬ 
ophy  and  physics,  272;  Bacon 
and  Galileo,  272-3;  evolution, 
273;  the  explanation  of  phe¬ 
nomena  is  their  philosophy,  274 

—  Study  of,  in  German  imiver- 
sities,  2:  31-2,  36—7 

—  that  works  by  induction,  13: 
276-9 

Philpot,  H.  S. — Prof.  De  Garmo 
on  the  lecture  system,  23:  520—2 

Phcenicians,  The,  and  the  Greeks, 
compared  (S.  H.  Butcher)  22: 
241-6 

Phonetic  method  of  teaching 
modem  languages,  6: 

“Phormio”  at  Harvard,  The  per¬ 
formance  of  (F.  G.  Ireland)  8: 
54-61;  the  pipers,  55;  the  cos¬ 
tumes  and  “make-up,”  57;  the 
acting,  58;  the  pronunciation, 
rhythm  controlling  quantity, 

r,  59761 

Physical  and  natural  sciences. 
Educational  value  of  the,  5: 
245,  250;  need  of  skillful  teach¬ 
ers,  255 

Physical  culture  in  France,  2:  176 

—  thru  exercise  and  diet,  2;  192 

Physical  education.  Exhibit  of,  at 

New  Orleans  in  1885,  5;  225 

Physical  training,  Checkley’s  (Ed¬ 
win)  Natural  method  of,  2 : 192—3 

Physical  training.  Importance  of, 
in  childhood  (W.  Channing) 
10:  262-72;  Froebel  on,  262;  the 
infant  a  self-educator,  264; 
habit,  265-8;  inhibition,  266-7; 
plasticity  of  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  265,  267-8;  measurements 
necessary,  268-70;  training  of 
idiots,  270-1;  summary,  27a 
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Physical  training  {continued) 

—  in  the  High  School,  2:  128—9 

—  Neglect  of  (J.  F.  A.  Adams)  ii  : 
273-6;  the  one  great  defect  of 
our  public-school  system,  273; 
it  can  confer  many  benefits,  274 ; 
one  of  the  best  preventives  of 
consumption,  275;  need  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  studies,  276 

Physicians,  College  alumni  among, 
t  ••  4-5 

Physics  as  a  requirement  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  college  (E.  H.  Hall) 
14;  140-9;  no  conference  at 
Columbia  upon  any  observa¬ 
tional  science,  140;  colleges 
would  adapt  their  courses  to 
any  good  teaching  in  the  schools, 

1 41;  physics  can  be  so  taught, 
142;  botany  tried  and  given  up 
at  Harvard,  143;  chemistry  the 
only  formidable  rival,  144; 
obstacles  on  the  college  side, 
144;  on  the  school  side,  145; 
requirements  in  physics  at 
Harvard,  146-7;  comparison 
with  the  old,  147-8;  physics  in. 
first  years  of  the  high-school 
course,  149 

—  Committee  on  college  entrance 
requirements  in,  appointed  by 
Eastern  Association  of  Physics 
Teachers,  ii:  102 

—  elementary.  The  teaching  of 
(E.  H  Hall)  4:  157-63;  266;  5: 
325-33 

— -  Laboratory  work  in,  required 
of  students  in  preparation  for 
Harvard  College  (E.  H.  Hall) 
5:  325-8;  method  of  leading  to 
principles  by  experiments,  329; 
dynamics,  330;  how  admission 
examinations  are  conducted, 

332 

—  taught  to  grammar-school 
teachers  (E.  H.  Hall)  6:  243-4; 
experiments  for  the  work  of  the 
grammar  schools,  244-6;  ap¬ 
paratus  for  the  teachers’  class 
made  at  the  Cambridge  Manual 
Training  School,  247 

The  teaching  of  elementary  (E. 
H.  Hall)  4:  157-^3:  the 

teacher  must  have  mastered 
the  principles,  157;  utilitarian 
value  of  the  subject,  158-9;  the 
student  grows  by  doing,  160; 
cost  of  a  laboratory,  160;  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  work  in  the 
school  curriculum,  16 1,  finding 


time  for  supervision  of  labora¬ 
tory  work,  161-2;  pupils  must 
have  time  to  think,  162-3 

Physiography,  Some  applications 
of,  to  history  (J.  W.  Redway) 
8;  374-81;  the  science  of 

strategy  the  science  of  topog¬ 
raphy,  375;  Ostia  and  Venice, 
375;  Keltic  and  Roman  names 
in  France,  376;  the  Battle  of 
Thermopylai,  377-8;  the  Oxtis, 
378;  Rome  indebted  to  its 
topopraphy,  379;  commercial 
history  of  New  York  and  the 
Erie  Canal,  379-80;  the  Khyber 
Pass,  380-1 

—  What  is?  (J.  W.  Redway)  10: 
352-63;  origin  and  definition, 
352-3 ;  secular  contraction,  353; 
regimen  of  a  river,  354-5;  sul>- 
sidence  and  elevation,  356-7; 
physiographic  history  of  a  lake, 

357- 8;  relations  of,  to  geology, 

358- 9;  to  geography,  360-1; 
laboratory  method,  362;  eco¬ 
nomic  side,  362-3 ;  other  articles, 
363  n 

Physiology,  Teaching  in,  and  bad 
habits  (C.  F.  Carroll)  13: 

512 

Physique  of  high  scholars  in  col¬ 
lege,  17;  506 

Pickard,  Josiah  Little,  on  small 
boards  of  education,  6;  5 

Pickard’s  (Josiah  Little)  School 
supervision,  i :  299—302 

PicR  s  {Edward)  method  applied  to 
acquiring  the  French  language, 
3: 199-200 

Pierson,  Abraham,  First  rector  of 
Yale,  22;  5 

Pillans,  James,  first  advocated 
training  of  teachers  in  Scotland, 
7:55;  efforts  to  endow  a  chair  of 
education  at  Edinburgh,  57 

Pinloche’s  (Auguste)  Pestalozzi 
and  the  foundation  of  the  modem 
elementary  school,  24:  95—6 

Pion,  The,  of  a  French  lyc6e,  $: 
268—9 

Pioneer  schools,  see  Secondary 
education  in  Germany 

Piper,  Mrs.,  and  the  doctrine  of 
immortality.  Prof.  Hyslop’s  re¬ 
port  on  (W.  T.  Marvin)  24; 
176-86 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  The  ward  trus¬ 
tees  of,  may  levy  school  taxes, 
13:  237 

Pittsfield  Academy,  22:  439-41 
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Placzek’s  (Siegfried)  Die  medi- 
cinische  Wissenschaft  in  den 
Vercinigten  Staaien,  lo:  qo— 3 
P/ato,  Jowett’s,  The  new  edition 
of  (T.  D.  Seymour)  4:  270-6 
Plato,  The  passing  of,  by  Oliver 
Peebles  Jenkins,  15:  103-4 
Plato’s  Republic,  2:325;  Theory  of 
education,  325-6 

Plautus’  Captivi,  edited  by  Archi¬ 
bald  R.  S.  Hallidie,  3:  194-6 

- edited  by  Grove  .Ettinger 

Barber,  20:  421-2 
Play, The  educational  value  of,  and 
the  recent  play-movement  in 
Germany  (J.  L.  Hughes)  8; 
327-36;  Germans  theorized 
about  and  English  practiced, 
327-9;  a  new  movement  for  in 
Germany,  329-32;  play  is 
natural,  332;  its  benefits  inci¬ 
dental,  333;  davriops  entire 
nature  of  tne  child,  334;  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  advantages 
of.  335-6 

—  Ethical  value  in,  ii:  139 
Playground  education  (J.  Lee) 

22 :  449-7 1 ;  three  ages  of  chil¬ 
dren  for  playground  purposes, 
449-50;  the  dramatic  age,  450- 
3 ;  psychology  of  the  sand- 
pail,  451-3;  the  age  of  self- 
assertion,  453-64;  its  character¬ 
istics,  454-7;  the  boy  time  of 
life,  457—60;  the  desire  to  do 
and  be  something,  460;  games 
for  this  “big  Injun’’  period, 
461-4 ;  the  age  of  loyalty,  464-8 ; 
the  spirit  of  social  organization, 
of  the  team,  464-6;  baseball 
and  football  games,  466-8;  the 
boy  belongs  to  a  different 
world,  468-9  ;  necessity  for 
well-equipped  playgrounds. 
470-1 

Plimsoll,  Samuel. — No  unkind 
allusion  to  the  United  States  in 
English  history  text- books,  19: 
29 

Plutarch’s  Lives,  2:  326 
Plymouth  Colony,  Earliest 
schools  in,  25:  244-5 

—  No  school  in,  for  52  years  after 
the  settlement,  3:  317 ;  4:  246;  a 
school  in  existence  in  1635,  5: 

233 

Poetry  earlier  than  prose,  18: 
3SO-I 

—  may  do  much  to  form  a  patri¬ 
otic  temper,  6:  177-9 


Pohlmann’s  (Robert)  Socrates  und 
sein  Volk,  23:  97-101 
Poland,  Addison  B.  —  Allen’s 
(C.  R.)  Laboratory  exercises  in 
elementary  physics,  4:  403-5. — 
Baldwin’s  (Tames)  Industrial 

g'tmary  arithmetic,  3:  292-3. — 
oyden’s  (W.  C.)  First  book  in 
a^ebra,  7:  506-8. — Checklev’s 
(Edwin)  Natural  method  of  phy¬ 
sical  training,  2:  192-3. — Uol- 
bum’s  (Warren)  Intellectual 
arithmetic  upon  the  inductive 
method,  i :  507-9. — Frye’s 

(Alex.  E.)  First  steps  in  geog¬ 
raphy:  brooks  and  brook  basins 
i:  405-6. — Gilman’s  (C.)  Les¬ 
sons  in  zoology,  5:  87-9. — 
Gordy’s  (J.  P.)  Rise  and  growth 
of  the  normal  school  idea  in  the 
United  States,  3:  503-6. — 

Hatch’s  (F.  H.)  Mineralogy,  5: 
87-9. — Kennedy’s  (John)  Stem 
dictionary  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  i:  192-4. — Longman’s 
School  geography  for  North 
America,  i :  92-4. — Milne’s  (W. 
J.)  Elements  of  arithmetic ; 
Standard  arithmetic,  6:  95-6. — 
The  New  Jersey  Parochial  free 
school  bill,  5:  491-4. — Robin¬ 
son’s  New  primary  arithmetic; 
New  practical  arithmetic;  New 
rudiments  of  arithmetic,  6:  93- 
—Salmon’s  (D.)  Longman’s  ob¬ 
ject  lessons,  5:  87-9. — The  sci¬ 
ence  versus  the  art  of  teaching, 
2:  270-5.— Shaw’s  (E.  R.)  Phy¬ 
sics  by  experiment,  4:  403-5. 
— Smith’s  (J.  H.)  Elementary 
algebra,  7:  506-8. — Sprague's 
(Homer  B.)  Shakespeare’ s  Com¬ 
edy  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 
2:  94-9. — State  councils  of  edu¬ 
cation,  i:  372-4.; — Tilden’s 
(John  N.)  Commercial  geogra¬ 
phy,  2-.  508-9. — Walsh’s  (J.H.) 
Mathematics  for  common  schools, 
8:  191-3. — Wheeler’s  (H.  A.) 
Second  lessons  in  arithmetic, 
i:  507-9 

Poland,  Addison  B.,  appointed 
assistant  superintenoent  of 
schools  in  New  York  City,  ii: 
408 

Politeness,  A  code  of,  taught  in 
1 6th  century,  i:  231 
Political  economy.  An  Ameri¬ 
can  school  of,  developed,  i  : 
171 
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Political  influence  in  school 
boards,  A.  P.  Marble  on,  10: 


PofJct 


principles.  Some,  ap¬ 
plied  to  education  (Lucy  M. 
Salmon)  ii:  220-32;  foreigners 
find  lack  of  system  in  American 
education,  220;  forty-five  state 
systems,  220-1;  diversity  of 
custom  in  same  state,  221—2; 
each  college  independent,  222- 
3 ;  no  interstate  educational 
citizenship,  223-4;  excessive 
individualism,  224;  college  ig¬ 
norance  of  each  other,  225;  our 
educational  system  has  lagged 
behind  our  political,  226;  the 
spoils  system,  227-8 ;  monarchi¬ 
cal  government  in  colleges, 
228-9;  lack  of  educational  fed¬ 
eration,  229-30;  germs  of  it 
exist,  231 

Political  science  ignored  at  Ger¬ 
man  universities,  2:  35 
Politician,  The  public-school  (A. 
H.  Nelson)  19:  187-95;  Chi¬ 
cago’s  Board  of  Education  and. 
Supt.  Andrews,  188-91;  the 
president  of  the  Board  on  one- 
man  power,  191-3;  Supt.  Max¬ 
well  and  the  local  committee  in 
Brooklyn,  194-5 
Politics  in  schools,  23;  477 
Pollard’s  (Alfred  William)  Eng¬ 
lish  miracle  plays,  moralities, 
and  interludes,  7:  198—201 
Polygons,  Construction  of,  6:  152 
Pope,  How  there  came  to  be  a,  16: 
35 

Population,  Dangers  from  con¬ 
centration  of,  in  cities,  5;  108-9 
Pormant,  Philemon,  teacher  in 
Boston,  25;  243 

Port  Royal  des  Champs,  Petites 
Ecoles  of  the  Jansenists  at,  6: 
485;  Discipline  at  the,  7:  64-6; 
education  of  girls,  67-9 
Porter,  William  Townsend. — 
The  use  of  anthropometrical 
measurements  in  schools,  1 1 : 
126—33 

Posse’s  (Nils)  Handbook  of  school- 
gymnastics  of  the  Swedish  sys¬ 
tem,  5:  3^4-6 

Post’s  (Edwin)  Latin  at  sight,  9: 
93—4 

Postures,  Habitual,  of  school 
children  (E.  M.  Mosher)  4: 
339—49 

Potter’s  (Henry  Codman)  Prin¬ 


ciples  of  religious  education,  22: 
410—2 

Poverty  and  the  compulsory  edu¬ 
cation  law,  i:  177-8 

Powers  and  opportunities.  Equal¬ 
ity  of,  a  harmful  idea  in  Ameri¬ 
can  education  (C.  W.  Eliot) 
14:  426 

Powers,  Greater  perfection  of,  at 
birth  in  the  lower  animals,  i: 
„  254 

Practice  school.  Serious  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  (W.  H.  Payne)  16: 

474-9 

—  The  spirit  of  the  (W.  Rein)  14: 
259-62  ;  labor  problems  of  the 
future  in  the  ethical  field,  259; 
character-forming  of  the  teach¬ 
er,  260;  helpfulness  of  criticism, 
261;  acquiring  and  living  a 
ftmdamental  pedagogical  ten¬ 
dency,  261 ;  the  proper  relations 
of  thinking,  feeling  and  willing, 
262;  not  the  intellectual  factor 
but  the  spirit  manifested,  262 

Practice  teaching  in  normal 
schools  (L.  Dunton)  2:  261-4; 
three  principal  uses  of  a  prac¬ 
tice  school,  262;  organization 
of,  263 ;  editorial  note,  283 ; 
Produces  artificial  conditions 
(W.  H.  Payne)  366-8;  Falls  un¬ 
der  three  types  (E.  H.  Rus¬ 
sell)  476-82;  An  essential  part 
of  an  institution  for  training 
teachers  (W.  J.  Milne)  3:  69-71 

- (J.  W.  Cook)  3:  267-9 

- (J.  W.  Hall)  18:  292-7; 

student  has  two  years  of  obser¬ 
vation  in  the  training  depart¬ 
ment,  293;  has  full  charge  of 
his  class,  293-4:  plans  his 
recitations  subject  to  critic- 
teacher  294-5;  gradually  be¬ 
comes  his  own  critic,  295-6; 
criticism  is  helpful  interpreta¬ 
tion,  296—7 

—  The  problem  of  (H.  H.  Seer- 
ley)  14;  375-9:  in  the  Iowa 
State  Normal  School,  375-7; 
two  departments,  375;  maxi¬ 
mum  of  teaching  granted,  375- 
6;  object  and  thoroness  of  the 
training  g;iven,  376—7;  neces 
sary,  helpful,  and  practical, 
377  ;  experience  shows  sat¬ 
isfactory  results,  377;  instruct¬ 
ing  power  developed  more  than 
governing  power,  377;  scholar¬ 
ship  an  essential  metor  in  a 
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Practice  teaching  {continued) 
teacher’s  success,  378;  govern¬ 
ment  taught  to  men  thru  a 
military  department,  378;  to 
women  thru  the  physical-cul¬ 
ture  department,  378-^ 

- in  the  Pennsylvania  State 

Normal  School  at  California  (T. 
B.  Noss)  14:  379-83;  seniors 
teach  an  entire  year,  juniors 
observe  during  part  of  a  year, 
379;  larger  part  of  the  teaching 
IS  done  by  the  training-teacher, 
379-80;  groups  of  practice- 
teachers,  379-80;  all  submit 
plans  for  same  lesson,  380; 
work  in  one  subject  planned  by 
one  teacher  and  approved  by 
the  rest,  380;  preparation  pays, 
381;  observation  and  actual 
teaching  in  a  good  model-school 
necessary,  381-2;  a  normal 
school  is  a  practice  school,  382 
Pratt,  Charles,  Death  of,  2:  184-5 
Pratt,  Frederick  Haven. — The 
danger  and  uses  of  the  lecture, 
24;  484-96 

Pratt,  Richard  H. — Industrial 
training  as  applied  to  Indian 
schools,  10;  325-30 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  2: 

183-5 

Preble,  Henry. — Gayley’s  (C. 
M.)  Classic  myths  tn  English 
literature,  7:  391—3. — Guerber’s 
(H.  A.)  Myths  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  7:  393-4 

Preble  (Henry)  and  Hull’s  (Law¬ 
rence  C.)  Latin  lessons,  6:  404 
Prenatal  period.  Importance  of 
the,  16;  41,  46 

Preparation  for  college  and  prep¬ 
aration  for  life  (P.  H.  Hands) 
21 ;  140-52 ;  earliest  town  gram¬ 
mar  schools  or  secondary 
schools,  140-^4;  academies  for 
fitting  for  college,  144-8;  the 
public  high  school,  148-52 
Preparatory  and  non-preparatory 
pupils  in  high  schools.  Should 
they  receive  identical  treat¬ 
ment?  (W.  R.  Butler)  12: 
473-86;  Report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Ten,  473-4;  undesirable, 
imeconomical,  if  not  utterly  im¬ 
possible,  473;  reports  of  the 
conferences,  474—9;  table  of  an¬ 
swers,  478;  difference  in  pur¬ 
pose  of  tne  pupils,  479-82;  “all 
pupils  should  be  of  college 


grade”  examined,  482-4;  all 
should  enter  college  if  they 
wish,  484;  separation  creates  a 
caste,  484-5;  summary,  485-6 

Presentation,  Importance  of  cor¬ 
rect,  10:  250-5 

Presidency,  The  imiversity, 
changing  from  the  clergy  to 
the  laity  (W.  R.  Harper)  24: 
266-8 

Presidents,  college.  Have  we  no 
more?  16:  405-7;  qualifications 
required,  405-6 

Press  Club  Fair,  Exhibit  of  work 
from  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  CiW  at  the,  6:  79-82 

Preyer’s  (W.)  Mental  d^elopment 
in  the  child,  7;  295-9. — Mind  of 
the  child,  1:124 

Price,  Thomas  Randolph. — 
Language  and  literature;  their 
connection  in  practical  educa¬ 
tion,  II :  12-28  • 

Price’s  (Thomas  R.)  address  on 
The  new  function  of  modem 
language  teaching,  editorial  on, 
22:  107-8 

Priests  to  provide  clerics  who 
shall  teach  school,  i;  226 

Primary  education  free  in  France 
prior  to  1789,  i :  220 

Primary  school.  The,  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  (Brother  Azarias,  i.  e., 
P.  F.  Mullany)  i:  220-43; 
thorities  on  the  subject,  220— 
2;  monastic  schools,  223;  rural 
schools,  224-5 ;  Church  sup¬ 
plied  teachers,  226-8;  how 
paid,  229-30;  school  books  and 
methods  of  teaching,  230-1; 
arithmetic,  232;  writing  little 
practiced,  233;  level  of  educa¬ 
tion  varied,  234-5;  school  life, 
236—9;  games,  239-41;  plays 
enacted,  241-2 

Prince,  John  Tilden. — The 
Bible  in  education,  16;  353-66. 
— The  evolution  of  school  su¬ 
pervision,  22;  148-61. —  The 

grading  and  promoting  of  pu¬ 
pils,  15:  231-45. — Impressions 
from  German  schools,  2 :  231-7. 
— The  Sunday-school  problem, 

?S:  494-507 

Princeton  College,  Change  in  re¬ 
quirements  for  admission  to,  5 : 
91—2;  no  natural  science,  and 
the  changes  altogether  bad,  92 

Princeton  University,  Exhibit  at 
Chicago,  7:  136^7 
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Princeton  University  {continued) 

—  The  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of,  12:  515-7;  its 
honorable  history,  515;  an¬ 
nouncement  of  change  of  name 
from  College  of  New  Jersey,  516 

—  The  spirit  and  ideals  of  (A.  F. 
West)  8;  313-26;  outside  criti¬ 
cism  defective,  313;  the  little 
Lpg  College,  314;  colonial 
Princeton,  315-6;  during  the 
Civil  War,  316-7;  under  Dr. 
McCosh,  317-8,  322-4;  admin¬ 
istration  of,  318-9;  intellectual 
life,  320—2;  student  life,  324-5 

Principals’  reports  on  teachers  (F. 
L.  SoLDAN)  20:  252-8;  princi¬ 
pal’s  duty  to  secure  efficiency, 
252-3;  inefficiency  may  be  ab¬ 
solute  or  relative,  253—4;  old 
age,  254  ;  lack  of  sympathy  with 
children  and  of  natural  talent 
255;  various  kinds  of  relative 
inefficiency,  256-7;  demands  of 
a  city  school,  257;  elimination 
an  imperative  but  not  easy 
duty,  258 

Pritchett,  Henry  Smith.  — 
Education  for  government 
scientific  work,  21:  109—17. — 
Industrial  and  technical  train¬ 
ing  in  popular  education,  23: 
281—303 

Privatnozenten,  7:  220—2 

Private  and  endowed  schools  in 
Mass,  superior  to  the  public, 
II :  10 

Private  education  in  Virginia  (W. 
Baird)  15:  339-50;  Miss  Edge¬ 
worth’s  Frank  on  private  vs. 
public  education,  339;  home 
_  surroundings,  340—2 ;  habit  of 
"  free  discussion,  342 ;  sources  and 
kind  of  teachers,  343-4;  books 
available  in  private  libraries, 
344-6;  the  public  or  boarding- 
school  system,  346;  general  cul¬ 
ture,  346—7  ;  education  of  girls, 
347-8 ;  business  as  well  as  edu¬ 
cational  training,  349-50 

Private  school.  The,  in  American 
life  (G.  C.  Edwards)  23;  264- 
80;  varieties  of  private  school 
in  cities,  264-5 ;  reasons  for  the, 
266—7  ;  t'he  military  school,  267— 
8;  the  New  England  academy, 
268-9;  problems  of  the  board¬ 
ing-school,  270-4;  not  of  native 
growth,  274-5;  the  English 
schools,  275-6;  disastrous  to 


parent  and  boy,  277;  the  old 
defense  of,  invalid  in  the  light  of 
the  high  school,  278-80 

- A  reply  (F.  Whitton)  23; 

5 1 1-2 1 ;  conception  of  the 
school,  5 1 1-2;  relation  of  the 
public  school  to  the  individual, 
513;  Mr.  Edwards’  criticisms, 
514-7;  the  boarding-school  a 
permanent  institution,  518; 
what  is  a  teacher?  519 
Private  schools  in  American  edu¬ 
cation  (A.  F.  Ross)  23:  503-11; 
features  of  merit  in,  504-5; 
high  grade  of  teachers  and 
teaching,  506;  physical  developi- 
ment,  507;  high  qualities  of 
character  developed  in,  508-10 
Prize  system.  The  (C.  M.  Robin¬ 
son)  19:  80-3;  opposed  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Hill  at  University 
College  School,  London,  80—2; 
Herbert  Spencer’s  refusal  of 
honorary  degrees,  82-3 
Probejahr,  The  Prussian,  14:  28-9 
Profession,  A  new:  the  superin¬ 
tendency  (C.  F.  Thwing)  15: 
26-33 

Professional  and  academic  schools 
(R.  H.  Thurston)  17:  16-36; 
purpose  of  the  paper,  16-7; 
definition  of  the  profession¬ 
al  school,  17;  its  curriculum 
planned  from  the  top,  the  aca¬ 
demic  from  the  bottom,  18;  or¬ 
ganization  of  an  engineering 
school,  18-21;  what  the  engi¬ 
neer  must  know,  18—20;  de¬ 
mands  of  the  profession,  20; 
the  unpromising  students  must 
be  rejected,  21 ;  the  academic  a 
general  not  a  professional  edu¬ 
cation,  21—2;  the  ideal  profes¬ 
sional  curriculum,  22—3;  the 
expert  must  do  the  teaching, 
23;  view  of  the  faculty  should 
have  all  weight,  23-4;  entrance 
requirements,  2  5-6 ;  method 
of  constructing  curricula  and 
determining  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  26-8;  further  increase  in 
requirements,  28-30;  reports  of 
foreign  experts,  31-2;  process 
already  gone  too  far,  32;  result 
of  raise  at  Sibley  College,  33 ; 
summary  of  principles,  34-6; 
offer  what  the  pieople  need,  34; 
put  learned  experts  in  charge  of 
every  department,  34-5;  build 
program  on  as  high  a  plane  as 
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Professional  and  academic  schools  course  within  a  four  years’ 

{continued)  course,  Sn-p:  the  degrees  of 

possible,  35 ;  give  the  best  prep-  A.B.  and  A.M.,  513-5 ;  future  of 

aration  and  a  noble  apprentice-  the  American  college,  5 1 5-7 
ship,  36  —  Bachelor’s  dcCTee  required  for 

Professional  and  technical  educa-  entrance  to  (W.  R.  Harper) 
tion.  Relation  of,  to  general  24;  260-1;  shortening  college 
education  (F.  A.  Walker)  8:  course,  261 

417-33;  a  discourse  on  a  liberal  —  command  the  energies  of  their 
education,  417;  doubts  of  the  pupils  in  a  higher  degree  than 

disciplinary  process  of  our  sec-  do  colleges,  2:21 7-8 

ondary  schools,  418;  first  two  — Duty  of  universities  to  their,  2 : 
years  of  college  should  belong  77~8;  college  CTaduates  in,  78 
to  the  disciplinary  stage,  418-p;  —  Low  standards  of  proprietary, 

liberty  of  choice  and  leisure  m  3:  56 

study  not  a  part  of  a  liberaliz-  —  not  sufficiently  endowed,  16; 
ing  process,  420;  liberal  studies  59-60 

shoilld  be  severely  pursued.  Professional  students  not  Bache- 
421;  secondary  school  curricu-  lors  of  Arts,  i:  5 
lum  contains  too  little  of  these  Professional  studies,  preliminary, 
studies,  421-2;  college  studies  Grafting  of,  on  undergraduate 
should  intimate  and  introduce  course,  advantageous,  3:  54-8 
those  of  the  professional  school.  Professions,  The  learned,*  over- 
422-4;  professional  schools  crowded  in  Germany  (L.  Vier- 

should  OTaduate  broad,  well-  eck)  2:  412-4 
balanced  minds,  424;  fatal  mis-  — Training  for  (E.  G.  Dexter) 
takes  of  self-made  men,  425;  25;  28-38;  general  statistics,  28; 

the  Columbia  Law  School  the  ministry,  29-32;  medicine, 

change  of  policy.  425-6;  should  32-4:  the  law,  34-6;  the  college 

professional  schools  be  con-  professorship,  3^8 

nected  with  universities,  427;  Professor,  Work  demanded  of  the 
schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  university  or  college,  3:  412-3 
divinity  academic  by  tradition.  Professors,  Tenure  of  office  of  (W. 
428;  case  different  for  schools  R.  Harper)  24:  263-6 
of  en^neering  and  technology.  Program,  School,  Circumstances 

429;  few  graduate  students  at  that  determine  the  subjects  of 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  or  a,  2:  424-5;  427 
Sheffield  School,  4^0;  the  best  Prowess,  Educational,  of  the  year 
technical  preparation  is  that  (N.  M.  Butler)  18:  167-84; 

which  is  predominantly  of  a  two  generations  of  poor  books 

truly  educational  character,  on  education  in  America,  167- 

431-3;  other  articles,  433  n  8 ;  movement  to  bring  the  upper 

Professional  education.  The  de-  and  elementary  schools  to- 

mand  for  a  better,  5;  14-5  gether,  1 68 ;  a  remarkable  group 

Professional  schools  and  the  of  educational  books,  169; 

American  college  (N.  M.  But-  EXiot’s  Educational  reform,  169; 

ler)  24:  503-17;  admission  Walker's  Discussions  in  educa- 

to  professional  and  technical  tion,  169-70;  Gilman’s  Univer- 

schools  should  rest  on  a  college  sity  problems,  170;  J  ames’s 

course,  503-8  ;  opposed  by  Pres.  TMks  to  teachers  on  psychology, 

Hadley,  503;  Pres.  Eliot  on  the  170-1;  Miinsterberg’s  Psychol- 

professions,  504;  a  normal,  col-  ogy  and  life,  171;  Hinsdale’s 

lege,  or  shortened  college  course  Horace  Mann,  171 ;  Davidson’s 

necessary,  504-5 ;  secondary  Rousseau,  1 7 1 ;  Miss  Blow’s  Let- 

school  graduation  not  sufficient,  ters  to  a  mother,  171-2;  Bishop 

505-6  ;  four  years’ college  course  Spalding’s  Thoughts  and  the- 

too  long,  507;  the  length  of  the  ories  of  life  and  education,  172; 

college  course,  508-13;  age  of  HuTris's  Psychologic  foundations 

college  students  at  graduation  of  education,  172;  school  organ- 

increased,  509-10;  a  two  years’  ization  and  administration  in 


Progress  {continued) 
oiu:  great  cities,  172-4;  the 
storm-center  over  Chicago,  174; 
the  Milwaukee  law,  174-5;  the 
new  charter  for  San  Francisco, 

1 7  5-6 ;  Balfour’s  Educational 
systems  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  176-7;  new  periodicals 
in  England,  177;  imitations  of 
the  American  college  abroad, 
177;  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in 
need  of  funds,  178;  movement 
for  secondary  education,  178;' 
parliamentary  paper  on  second¬ 
ary  and  high-grade  elementary 
I  schools,  179;  unsatisfactory 
outlook  for  elementary  educa¬ 
tion,  179-80;  a  Gordon  memo¬ 
rial  college  at  Khartoum,  180-1 ; 
reconstitution  of  the  imiversi- 
ties  in  France,  181;  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  inquiry  instituted,  182; 
Prof.  Natoiqj’s  Sozial-pada- 
gogik  and  his  attack  on  Her- 
bart’s  philosophy,  183 ;  the  year 
one  not  of  change  only,  but  of 
progress,  183-4 

Promoting  pupils,  A  successful 
experiment  in  (J.  Richman)  18: 

M-29;  hold-overs,  23-4;  the 
izabeth,  N.  J.,  system  found 
impracticable,  24;  a  modified 
system  adopted,  25;  promotion 
as  soon  as  g;rade  work  was  com¬ 
pleted,  26;  teacher’s  success  re¬ 
corded  by  development  of  each 
individual  child,  26;  success  in 
each  case,  26-7;  difficulties 
more  than  offset  by  gains,  28; 
increased  per  cent,  of  promo¬ 
tions  after  six  months’  trial,  29 
Promotion  of  bright  and  slow 
children  (C.  F.  Burk)  19;  296- 
302;  trial  of  a  flexible  system 
in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  296-9; 
does  justice  to  all,  299;  com¬ 
parison  of  children,  300;  com¬ 
parison  by  grades,  301 
Promotions,  Frequency  of,  3:  501- 
2 

—  should  be  frequent  for  bright 
pupils,  5:  204 

Pronunciation  on  the  basis  of  sci¬ 
entific  phonetics,  6:  352-5 
Prospierity,  Material,  a  source  of 
weakness,  5:  111-2 
Providence  (R.  I.)  High  School, 
2:  42 

—  Training  teachers  for  second¬ 
ary  schools  in,  ii:  247-52 


Provincialism,  Cause  of,  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  14;  384 

Prussia,  Bill  pending  in  the  Land¬ 
tag,  for  increase  of  teachers’ 
salaries  and  school  facilities,  5: 

415 

—  Contempiorary  educational 
thought  in  (F.  Kirchner)  i  : 
474-83;  the  school  the  pride  of 
Germany,  474;  statistics,  474- 
S  ;  female  teachers,  475-6;  the 
higher  schools,  47^7;  German 
the  central  point  of  the  whole 
education,  477;  patriotism  and 
religion,  478-9;  career  and  sal¬ 
ary  of  the  higher  teacher,  480— 
I ;  relief  of  pupils,  481—3 

—  School  statistics,  i ;  206-7 

—  Three  professors  of  tecnnical 
schools  admitted  to  the  upper 
house  of  the  Landtag  in,  16: 
412 

Prussian  Elementary  Education 
Bill,  3:  302-3;  (N.  M.  Butler) 
355-9:5*4. 

Prussian  police.  Officialness  of 
the,  16:  227 

Prussian  School  Inquiry  Commis¬ 
sion,  The,  i:  173-4;  German 
Emperor’s  address  to,  200-8; 
results  of  the  (H.  Wood)  273- 
9 

—  Report  of  the  (N.  M.  Butler) 
I ;  490-3 ;  Prof.  Virchow  on  the 
humanities,  490—1 ;  on  deficiency 
in  sense-training,  491;  some  of 
the  votes  taken,  491-3 

Prussian  schools.  Some  cnaracter- 
istics  of  (E.  J.  Goodwin)  12: 
453-65:  a  gymnasium,  453-4; 
blank-books  in  place  of  black¬ 
boards,  454;  frequent  recesses, 
455;  a  lesson  in  religion,  455-6; 
discipline  a  nationm  character¬ 
istic,  456-8;  undivided  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  instruction,  458— 
9;  teachers  of  maturity,  schol¬ 
arship,  and  skill,  459-61;  hoiu's 
per  week  of  class  exercises,  46 1 ; 
advantages,  461-2;  we  must 
cut  out  no  more  time,  462 ;  pro¬ 
gram  of  studies  more  substan¬ 
tial  than  ours,  462-3 ;  we  excel 
in  teaching  physics,  chemistry, 
and  natural  history,  463-4; 
girls’  schools  much  inferior  to 
ours,  464;  splendid  system  of 
physic^  training,  465 

Prussian  universities.  Officers  at 
the  nine,  4:411 
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Psychologic  foundations  of  edu¬ 
cation  (J.  Dewey)  16:  1-14; 
educational  factors  in  civiliza¬ 
tion,  I ;  the  psychology  of  civ¬ 
ilization,  2 ;  a  source  of  culture 
rather  than  of  educational 
procedure,  2;  three  parts:  psy¬ 
chologic  presuppositions,  social 
psychology,  application  to  edu¬ 
cation,  3  ;  self-activity  the 
fundamental  principle,  3-4;  in¬ 
trospection,  4;  child-study,  5; 
genetic  psychology  an  aid  to 
rational,  5;  modem  psychology 
ignored,  6-7 ;  social  psychology, 
community  life,  7-9;  the  fam¬ 
ily,  civil  society,  and  the  state, 
the  secular  forms,  8;  aesthetic 
art,  religion,  and  science,  the 
spiritual,  8;  the  dualism  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  8;  the  ethical  ele¬ 
ment  essential  to  all  institu¬ 
tions,  9;  historic  psychology  of 
nations,  9;  psychology  of  play 
and  crime,  9 ;  the  child’s  imita¬ 
tive  period,  10;  symbolic  and 
conventional  periods,  10;  sec¬ 
ondary  and  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  1 1 ;  five  co-ordinate  groups 
of  studies,  1 1 ;  a  fair  statement 
of  existing  practice,  laying  bare 
its  inherent  defects,  12;  Dr. 
Harris’  three  stages  of  knowl¬ 
edge  doubtful,  12-13;  co-ordi¬ 
nation  of  school  studies,  13-4: 
philosophy  as  a  “view  of 
wholes,'’  14 

Psychological  spirit,  A  teacher 
should  have  the,  1:124 

Psychologist,  Prof.  Royce  on  the 
consulting,  17:  10 1—3 

Psychologist’s  fallacy.  The,  1: 
359-60 

Psycholog^y  and  education  (H. 
MOnsterberg)  16:  105—32;  the 
individual  teacher  cannot  make 
direct  use  of  psychology,  105-6; 
two  central  points,  the  child  and 
psychology,  107;  the  child  may 
learn  psychology,  107-8;  if 
taught  by  a  real  scholar,  108-p; 
psychology  can  study  the  child 
mind,  109-10;  manifold  efforts 
possible  in  this  realm,  iio-ii; 
child-study  ought  to  be  a  meth¬ 
od  and  not  an  end,  ii i ;  psy¬ 
chology  is  a  study  of  mental 
facts,  but  the  converse  is  not 
true,  1 12;  so-called  child  psy¬ 
chology,  1 1 3-4;  study  of  dolls 


and  pipes  not  psychology,  114; 
real  problems  of  psychology  of 
the  child,  114;  protracted  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  individual  by 
trained  specialists,  115;  collec¬ 
tions  of  mere  facts  of  no  value, 
1 1 6 ;  pathological  abnormalities, 
1 1 7 ;  nopes  and  fears  eonnected 
with  this  scientific  work,  1 1 7-8 ; 
can  the  work  of  the  teacher  be 
modified  by  psychology,  118— 
27;  how  far  the  individual 
teacher  can  make  direct  use  of 
psychology  for  his  teaching, 
119-25;  what  experimental 
psychology  is,  120;  what  physi¬ 
ological  psychology  is,  121-3; 
not  of  slightest  use  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  teacher,  123-5 ;  teacher 
should  study  children  and  men 
in  general,  125-6;  the  teacher 
needs  interest  in  the  mental 
life,  126;  Pestalozzi  ancf  Froebel 
not  psychologists,  126;  questions 
of  physical  and  mental  health 
do  not  belong  to  the  system  of 
the  educational  relations,  126— 
7 ;  demand  for  educational  wis¬ 
dom  greater  than  the  supply, 
1 27 ;  the  educational  scholar 
differs  from  the  educational 
teacher,  1 28-9 ;  psycho-physical 
material  only  a  part,  129-30; 
not  all  ready  made,  130-1; 
psycho-educational  laboratories 
psycho-physical,  13 1;  no  fear 
of  too  few  problems,  132 

—  and  pedagogy.  Relation  be¬ 
tween  (E.  W.  Scripture)  2: 
309-10 

—  the  advance  of,  J.  McK.Cattell 
on,  16:  518-9 

—  Applications  of,  in  education 
(M.  P.  Jacobi)  2:  1-27  (ill.); 
the  problem  of  exciting  ideas  in 
the  child’s  mind,  2-5 ;  mind  the 
product  of  the  brain,  5-6;  defi¬ 
nitions  of,  illustrated  by  dia¬ 
grams,  6-14;  only  means  for 
exciting  a  thought,  6;  relation 
of  education  to  consciousness, 
8-12;  effeet  of  each  activity, 
10—1 1 ;  origin  of  conceptions, 
12-15;  processes  of  mental  per¬ 
ception  modeled  on  those  of 
visual,  15;  generation  of  mental 
force,  16-18;  activities  of  atten¬ 
tion,  17-9;  exercise  of  volition 
to  be  encouraged,  18-9;  study 
of  Latin,  20;  visual  images  ex- 
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Psychology  (continued^ 

cite  ideas,  2 1 ;  perception  of 
time,  22-3;  the  idea  of  before 
and  after,  23;  relation  of  sub¬ 
junctive  to  indicative,  23-4; 
emotion  in  education,  24-5; 
ideas  phases  of  consciousness, 
26 

Psychology,  Baker’s  (J.  H.)  Ele¬ 
mentary,  1 :  495-6 

Psychology,  A  bit  of,  applied  (H. 
W.  Compton)  7:  343-55;  too 
many  books  on,  343-4;  Shake¬ 
speare  as  a  teacher  of,  345-6; 
applied  psychology,  346;  the 
love  of  the  beautiful,  347-55; 
the  unaesthetic  teacher,  550-53; 
there  should  be  training  in, 
353-5:  otl^er  papers  on,  355  n 

—  Civil  service  examination 
paper  in,  16: 31 1-2 

—  Courses  in,  for  normal  schools 
(L.  Witmer)  13:  45-57.  146- 
62;  teachers  seeking  more 
knowledge  of,  45;  plan  for  four 
courses,  46 ,  Course  I : — The 
mind  and  the  body,  45-57', 
object  of  psychology  the  study 
of  human  beings,  47-8  ;  mental 
and  physical  characteristics, 
48-50;  the  mental  faculty  and 
the  nervous  system,  50-4;  text¬ 
books  and  materials  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  54-6;  works  of  reference, 
56-7  ;  Course  II: — Sensation  and 
perception,  146-52;  sensations 
of  touch,  147-8;  of  pressure  and 
temperature,  148;  auditory 
sensations,  148-9;  text-books 
and  materials,  149-52 ;  the  note¬ 
book,  151;  works  of  reference, 
152;  Course  III: — Conditions 

^  and  activities  of  the  mind,  152- 
4;  text- books  and  materials, 
153;  works  of  reference,  154; 
Course  IV: — Descriptive  and 
practical  child  -  psychology, 
growth  of  the  mind,  154-7; 
text-books  and  materials,  15^ 
7 ;  works  of  reference,  157;  these 
courses  in  operation  at  the 
Philadelphia  Normal  School, 
157-60:  syllabus,  159-60;  rela¬ 
tion  of  teachers  of  psychology 
to  these  courses,  161-2 

—  Education  at  the  third  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  for  (S.  I. 
Franz)  12:  280-3  : 

Munich,  Aug.,  1896,  280;  W. 
Preyer  on  child-psychology, 


280-1 ;  experiments  of  H.  Eb- 
binghaus  and  J.  Friedrich,  281- 
2;  C.  Andrea  on  psychological 
training  of  teachers,  282;  con¬ 
tents  of  children’s  minds,  282- 
3:  suggestion  and  hypnotism, 
283 

—  Educational,  why  studied,  i : 
8,  72;  the  foundation  of  ethics, 

;  how  to  be  studied,  124 
volutionary,  and  education 
(H.  M.  Stanley)  12:  50-6; 
mentality  existing  solely  for  its 
own  sake,  50;  doctrine  of  re¬ 
capitulation,  51;  childhood  the 
period  of  mental  recapitulation 
m  individual  development,  51; 
acquirement,  5  2 ;  childhood 
longest  in  highest  animals,  53; 
play  of  children  not  recreation 
but  real  life,  54;  education  as 
discipline,  55;  first  stage  of 
child  life  engrossment  in  things, 
55;  business  and  professional 
life  a  study  of  men,  55 ;  psychol¬ 
ogy  must  take  the  place  of  ma¬ 
terial  science,  56;  idealism,  56 

—  experimental.  The  danger 
from,  15:  298-9;  relation  of,  to 
education  discussed  in  a  new 
light,  299-300 

- Exhibit  of  a  typical  labora¬ 
tory  for  work  in,  7:  133 

—  Fruitful  lines  of  inv'estigation 
in  (W.  T.  Harris)  i  :  8-14;  edu¬ 
cational,  why  studied,  8;  three 
classes  of  works  on:  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  or  dogmatic  (of 
Cousin)  9;  the  materialistic 
(Locke)  10;  the  rational  (Aris¬ 
totle,  Kant)  1 1 ;  refutation  of 
agnosticism  in  the  third,  12; 
synthesis  the  most  fruitful  sub¬ 
ject  of  investigation  in,  13;  the 
central  interest  of  pedagog;ics, 
14 

—  Herbart’s,  1:35-9;  129 

Psychology,  Honding’s  (Harald) 

Outlines  of,  2:  501-2 

Psychology,  Influence  of,  on  the 
theory  of  method,  1:  129 

—  Interest  in,  shown  at  the  con¬ 
gresses  at  Chicago,  6:  160,  259 

—  Object  of  the  study  of  (W.  T. 
Harris)  i  :  72 

—  Practical  aspects  of  (J.  Jas- 
TROw)  17: 135-55;  what  is  prac¬ 
tical  a  matter  of  judgment,  135 ; 
theoretical  scipnees  broaden 
knowledge  of  environment 
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Psychology  {continued) 

*36-7;  genetic  aspect  of  mod¬ 
ern  psychology,  138;  quantita¬ 
tive  or  experimental,  139; 
treatment  of  nervous  and  men¬ 
tal  troubles  made  more  rational. 
1 40- 1 ;  incident  of  Kasper  Hau¬ 
ser,  141;  the  laboratory  a 
distinctive  feature,  142-5;  mis¬ 
conception  of  the  practical  bear¬ 
ings  of  tests  and  statistics,  145; 
true  purposes  of  mental  anthro¬ 
pometry,  145-6;  abnormal  psy¬ 
chology,  146-7;  application  of 
its  principles  to  education,  148- 
50 ;  unfortunate  aspects  of  child- 
study,  149;  sympathy  and  tact, 
insight  and  general  culture  not 
yet  to  be  discarded,  150;  bear¬ 
ings  on  medicine  and  sociology, 
1 5 1-2;  practical  as  all  knowl¬ 
edge  is  in  affecting  conduct, 

2-3 

he  relation  of,  to  education, 
II :  62-6 

—  Research  laboratories  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in,  far  superior  to  those  of 
Germany,  7;  204 

—  Rudimentary,  i :  394-6 

—  The  service  of,  to  education 
(J.  Sully)  4:  313-27;  misap¬ 
prehension  as  to  kind  of  ser¬ 
vice,  314;  directly  regulative  of 
educational  practice,  315;  newer 
biological  conception  of  the 
child,  316;  individual  develop¬ 
ment,  physical  and  mental, 
316-7;  process  of  attention, 
317;  of  recognition,  318;  of  as¬ 
sociation  and  repetition,  318-9; 
disturbances  of  memory  and  of 
volition,  319;  value  of  these 
psycholog;ical  principles,  320-1; 
answer  to  objections  322-3; 
infinite  diversity  of  childhood, 
323;  intuitive  and  analytic 
ways  of  getting  at  an  individual 
mind,  324-5;  application  of  the 
general  method  of  analysis,  326 

—  Some  knowledge  of,  necessary, 
2:  331-2 

—  The  teaching  of  (H,  M.  Stan¬ 
ley)  16:  177-84;  psychological 
observation  forced  upon  living 
beings  by  the  necessities  of  ex¬ 
istence,  177;  value  of  psychic 
insight,  178;  should  begin  with 
childhood  and  continue  thru 
school  life,  179;  thru  direct  in¬ 
dividual  instruction,  180-1 ;  the 


training  must  emphasize  men¬ 
tal  fact,  18 1 ;  psychologic  in¬ 
sight  the  basis  of  sympathy, 
182;  scientific  psychologizing 
the  only  road  to  acquaintance 
with  self,  183;  imperfect  state 
of  the  science  and  the  lack  of 
training,  184 

—  theoretical.  Difficulty  in  ap¬ 
plying,  2;  272 

—  The  traditional,  vague  and  in¬ 
exact,  5:  257 

—  Transcendental,  of  Aristotle 
and  Kant,  i :  1 1 

Pubescence,  16:  43,  47 

Public  Education  Association, 
The,  of  New  York  (M,  G.  Van 
Rensselaer)  16:  2(^-i9;Good 
Government  Club  E,  209;  or¬ 
ganized  as  Women’s  Associ¬ 
ation  for  Improving  Public 
Schools,  209;  work  11^1894-5, 
209-10;  for  School  Reform  Bill 
of  1896,  210;  executive  coun¬ 
cil,  2 1  i-i  2 ;  branches,  and  visit¬ 
ing  of  schools,  211-2;  lectures 
and  teas,  212-3  ;  committee 
on  school  affairs  and  art  com¬ 
mittee,  214-5;  Tombs  school 
committee,  216;  playgrounds 
and  classrooms,  217;  dues  and 
support,  217-8;  teachers  as 
members  but  not  of  executive 
council ,  218;  encouragement 

and  help  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  219 

Public  education  associations.  Ac¬ 
tivity  of  the,  18:  201 

Public  elementary  schools  in  Eng¬ 
land,  4:  1 1 2-3 

Public  funds.  Use  of,  in  Georgia, 
limited  by  constitution  to  the 
elementary  branches,  2 ;  48 

Public  law  not  studied  at  German 
universities,  2;  35 

Public  library.  The,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  (G.  W.  Peckham)  8; 
3^58-62;  work  of  the  Milwaukee 
Public  Library,  358-60;  circula¬ 
tion  of  pictures,  361-2 

Public  money.  First,  voted  for  a 
place  of  education,  2;  42 

Public  school.  The,  as  a  center  of 
community  life  (J.  K.  Pauld¬ 
ing)  15;  147-54 

—  curriculum.  Reform  needed  in 
the,  13:  273-90 

—  Definition  of  a,  in  America,  4: 
31-  242 

—  First,  in  France,  i:  235-6 
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Public  school  journal.  For  most 
purposes  no  educational  jour¬ 
nal  half  so  valuable  as  the,  9; 
524. — Name  of,  changed  to 
School  and  home  education,  16: 

412-3 

Public  School  No.  165,  Floor  plans 
and  illustration,  15:  23-4 

Public  school  pioneering  in  New 
York  and  Massachusetts  (A.  S. 
Draper)  3;  313-36;  A  reply  to 
A.  S.  Draper  (G.  H.  Martin) 
4;  34-46;  Reply  to  a  reply 
(Draper)  241-52;  Final  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Massachusetts 
claim  (Martin)  5:  232-42 

Public-school  reform,  A  citizens’ 
committee  on,  organized,  ii: 

303-5 

—  in  New  York  (S.  H.  Olin)8 

1-6;  the  present  a  vicious  sys¬ 
tem,  1-3;  Commission  for  re¬ 
vising  the  school  lav/s,  3-5; 
Bill  prepared  by,  defeated  by 
influence  of  trustees  and  inspec¬ 
tors,  4;  education  goes  on  in  a 
primitive  way,  6;  editorial  note 
on,  10 1 ;  Committee  of  Seventy 
endorse  this  bill,  9:  102  ; 

208 

Public  school.  The  social  mission 
of  the  (W.  De  W.  Hyde)  12: 

221- 35;  ecclesiastical  ideal 
counted  out,  221;  the  political 
and  industrial  ideals  not  large 
enough,  222;  the  social  ideal 
has  gained  possession  of  us, 

222- 5;  physical  culture,  225-7; 
manual  training,  227-8;  flex¬ 
ible  programs,  irregular  promo¬ 
tions,  and  examinations,  228- 
30;  modem  languages,  230; 
physical  science,  231;  litera¬ 
ture,  231-2;  drawing  and  mu¬ 
sic,  232-3;  the  public  school  of 
to-day  not  the  ideal  school,  but 
it  must  respond  to  the  new 
ideal,  234-5 

Public  schools.  Uniform  financial 
reports  for,  17:  380—9;  present 
reports  of  little  use  for  com¬ 
parison,  380-1 ;  rate  of  direct 
local  taxation,  381-2;  receipts, 
383 ;  expenditures,  383-4;  items 
included  in  cost  of  education, 
384-^ ;  other  items,  386-7 ;  most 
suitable  divisor,  387;  form  of 
blank  report,  387-9 

—  What  snould  they  teach?  6: 
162 


Pulitzer,  Joseph,  Gift  of,  to  Co¬ 
lumbia  for  nigh  school  scholar¬ 
ships,  7;  306 

Pund's  (Otto)  Algebra,  20:  318 
Purdue  University,  Interesting 
exhibit  of,  at  Chicago  7:  142-3 
Purmont,  Philemon,  first  public 
school-teacher  in  Mass.  Colony, 
2:  42;  3:  318 

Push  vs.  "pull”  in  the  formation 
of  character,  17:  89—90 
Putnam’s  (G.  P.)  Tabular  views  of 
universal  history,  i ;  500-1 
Putnam,  Herbert. — The  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Library  to 
historical  research  in  the  United 
States,  23;  217-32 
Pythagorean  proposition.  Ocular 
demonstration  of  the,  ii:  50-1 

Quantin,  Maximilian,  primary  in¬ 
struction  before  1789  in  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Yonne,  1:222 
Quantz’s  (John  Oscar)  Problems 
in  the  psychology  of  reading,  16: 

513 

Quarter  system.  Success  of  the,  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  19; 

iiecSinburg,  A  visit  to,  8:  14-5 
ueen  vs.  Cockerton  case  in  Court 
of  Queen’s  Bench,  24:  195 
ucen’s College, Oxford,  24:  361-3 
uicK,  Robert  Hebert. — My 
pedagogic  autobiography,  i : 
417-25. — Unethical  education, 
2:  310—12 

Quick,  Robert  Hebert:  an  inter¬ 
pretation  (C.  F.  Thwing)  19: 
i-io;  the  center  of  education 
the  student,  2 ;  his  love  for  chil¬ 
dren,  3 ;  interest  of  pre-eminent 
importance,  4-6;  worth  of  spe¬ 
cial  training  for  teachers,  6-7; 
the  value  of  natural  ability,  7; 
little  light  from  psychology 
upon  teaching,  7-8;  waste  of 
time  of  children,  8-9;  a  hard 
worker,  9 ;  appreciated  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  10 

—  Death  of,  i :  484 
Quick’s  (Robert  Hebert)  Essays 
on  educational  reformers,  i :  69- 

71 

Quick  Memorial  Librar>',  Move¬ 
ment  to  establish  a,  at  the 
Teachers’  Guild  in  London,  17: 
508 

Quincy,  Mass.,  Col.  Parker’s  work 
at,  19:  508— n 
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Quincy  movement,  The  (N.  M. 
Butler)  20:  80-4;  emotional 
quality  of  Col.  Parker’s  work, 
80;  his  appeals  to  parents  and 
teachers,  8 1 ;  the  veteran  soldier 
in  the  elementary  school,  82-^; 
great  teachers  increasing  m 
number,  83;  Col.  Parker’s  prin¬ 
ciples  spreading,  84 
Quintilian’s  Institutes  of  oratory, 
2:  326 

Rabelais’  chapters  on  education  in 
TJte  Life  of  Gargantua  and  The 
heroic  deeds  of  Pantagruel,  2:329 
RadclifTe  College,  The  Harvard 
Annex  changed  to,  7:  100 

—  System  of  government  in,  20: 
485-6 

Raddatz,  Charles. — Thomas  (C.) 
and  Hervey’s  (W.  A.)  German 
reader  and  theme  hook,  23:  530—2 
Railway  geography  (J.  P.  Davis) 
18:  378-86;  importance  of,  378- 
9;  railway  systems  as  units,  378- 
80;  divisions  of  the  country 
with  reference  to  railway  sys¬ 
tems  within  them,  380-1;  a 
specially  prepared  text-book 
netded,  381-3;  twenty  lessons 
in  railway  geography,  383—6 

—  (R.  E.  Dodge)  ig; 394-5 
Ramsay,  Charles  Cornell. — 

Some  necessary  reforms  in  the 
colleges,  g:  10-26 
Ramsey,  Marathon  Montrose. 
— Acha’s  (G.)  Half-hours  in 
Spanish,  14:  83. — Bevier’s  (C. 
J.)  French  grammar,  13:  393-4. 
— Bronson’s  (T.  B.)  Copp6e’s 
On  rend  I’ argent,  14:  83-5. — 
Cameron’s  (A.  G.)  Coppie  and 
Maupassant  tales,  14:  83-5 
Ramsey’s  (Samuel)  The  English 
language  and  English  grammar, 

4:  504-5 

Ranke,  Leopold  von,  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  01  the  seminary  method 
m  teaching  history  (E.  G. 
Bourne)  12:  359-67;  Gatter- 
er’s  Institutum  historicum, 
^59  n;  early  philological  sem¬ 
inaries  of  which  Ranke  was  a 
member,  360-1 ;  hint  given  by 
Karl  V.  Raumer,  361-2 ;  his  own 
ideas,  363-6;  von  Sybel  and 
Georg  Waitz  on  his  methods, 
366-7 

Ranke’s  investigations  of  cranial 
capacity,  g:  115 


Rational  freedom  in  every  child 
the  final  goal  of  education,  5; 
428-30 

Ratke  [Ratich],  Wolfgang,  Debt 
of  Comenius  to,  3:  219-20 

Ravign6,  Catherine,  schoolmis^ 
tress  in  1687,  buried  with  hon¬ 
ors,  1 :  229 

Raymond,  Charles  H. — Morris’ 
(R.  A.)  Physical  education  in 
the  public  schools,  5;  394-8. — 
Posse’s  (Nils)  Handbook  of 
school-gymnastics  of  the  Swedish 
system,  5:  394-8 

Raymond,  Jerome  Hall,  Resigna¬ 
tion  of,  as  president  of  West 
Virginia  State  University,  20: 
108 

Read,  Daniel  (J.  M.  Greenwood) 
25:  297-9 

Readers,  school.  Insipid  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  average,  2:  144;  Pres. 
Eliot  on,  145 ;  best  material  for, 
abundant,  148 

Reading  aloud  in  the  public 
schools  (S.  H.  Clark)  15:  255- 
68 ;  ability  to  read  declines  after 
twelfth  year,  255;  reasons  of 
failure,  255-6  ;  lack  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  best  literature  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  256;  com¬ 
plexity  and  intangibility  of  vo¬ 
cal  expression,  256-7;  good 
reading  rare,  257;  power  to  ex¬ 
tract  thought  from  the  printed 
page,  257-8;  no  time  to  teach  a 
subject  poorly,  258;  power  of 
adequate  vocal  expression,  239; 
the  teacher  must  have  a  defin¬ 
ite  graded  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  260;  the  criteria  of  vocal 
expression,  and  illustrations, 
260—5;  time,  260—1;  melody, 
262—3;  quality,  263—4;  force, 
265  ;  method,  get  the  thought, 
hold  the  thought,  g;ive  the 
thought,  266;  how  to  get  the 
thought,  267;  show  how 
thoughts  get  expressed  thru  the 
printed  word,  268 

—  at  sight  in  elementary  Latin 
teaching  (C.  E.  Bennett)  12: 
269-79;  two  uses  of  the  phrase, 
269;  what  its  advocates  claim, 
269-71;  why  Latin  is  studied, 
271-2;  acquiring  colloquial 
French  or  German,  273-4; 
Latin  can  become  subjective  to 
us  only  gradually,  274-7 ;  trans¬ 
lation  at  sight,  277-9 
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Reading  (continued) 

—  books,  Historical  development 
of  school  (R.  R.  Reeder)  18: 
223-33;  presents  two  aspects: 
meth(xi,  and  the  making  of 
text-books,  223;  Luther’s 
Child’s  little  primer,  224;  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  picture,  224- 
S;  Chriss-cross-row,  225;  the 
hornbook,  225-6;  the  cate¬ 
chism  and  the  Bible,  226-7 1 
New  England  Primer,  226—7; 
Webster’s  spelling-book,  227-8  ; 
the  Orbis  pictus  of  Comenius, 
224,  228 ;  Rochow’s  Der  Kinder- 
freund,  228;  Webster’s  Third 
^rt  reader,  228-9;  Murray’s 
English  reader,  229;  Bingham’s 
Columbian  orator  and  American 
preceptor,  229;  the  Columbian 
class  book,  229  ;  Pierpont’s 
National  reader,  229;  Blake’s 
Historical  reader,  230;  Swan’s 
Instructive  reader,  introduced 
nature  and  science  subjects, 
230;  McGuffey’s  series  swept 
nearly  the  whole  field,  230;  the 
Wilson  series  took  in  all  lines  of 
science,  231;  literature  takes 
the  field  in  the  Swinton  and 
Heart  of  Oak  series,  231;  Hor¬ 
ace  Mann  on  the  hodge-podge 
reader,  231-2;  scathing  denun¬ 
ciation  by  Pres.  Eliot,  232 ;  sup¬ 
plementary  reading  of  literary 
wholes,  232-3 

- Scribner’s  new  school  series 

of,  numbers  by  Frank  R.  Stock- 
ton  and  Edward  Eggleston,  13; 
207 

—  by  sample  (H.  S.  Pancoast) 
18:  30-42 ;  in  the  world  of  intel¬ 
lect  a  man  gets  nothing  for 
nothing,  3 1 ;  one’s  powers  must 
be  put  forth  to  master  a  CTeat 
booK,  32;  The  Library  0/  the 
world’s  best  literature,  33-6;  the 
royal  road  to  learning  thrown 
open  to  public  use,  ^4;  “g;reat 
books  are  not  to  be  judged  by 
brilliant  passages,”  35;  the  the¬ 
ory  that  a  part  is  equal  to  the 
whole  is  false,  35;  the  power  to 
read  enfeebled  by  haste  and 
superficiality,  36;  Carpenter’s 
American  prose  stands  also  for 
reading  by  sample,  37;  ‘‘dis¬ 
tilled  books  are  flashy  things,” 
38;  incompleteness  gives  a  dis¬ 
torted  image  of  the  truth,  39; 


selections  may  be  made  for  stu¬ 
dents  but  not  for  the  general 
reader,  40;  much  lost  by  mod¬ 
em  temptations  to  rapid  tran¬ 
sit,  41—2 

—  Children’s  (G.  I.  Aldrich) 
from  Report  of  1896, 14:96-100; 
definition  of  reading,  07 ;  ends 
of,  97-8;  material  for,  98-100; 
silent  and  oral  reading,  99 

—  The  college  might  require  a 
moderate  amount  of,  to  be  done 
between  June  and  September, 

3:  514 

—  elementary, Objective  methods 
of  teaching  (J.  L.  Hughes)  2: 
162-8;  (F.  W.  Parker)  474-6 

—  for  children,  A  course  of  (G. 
Griffith)  17:  65-9;  books  read 
out  of  school  by  pupils  in 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  how  distributed, 
65-6;  tabulated  list  and  re¬ 
ports  on,  67-9 

—  is  educative  thinking,  6:  344-5 

—  lesson.  Aim  of,  to  extract 

thought  from  visible  language, 
2:  164,  474;  purposes  to  be 

subserved  by,  3:  24-6 

—  The  power  of,  enfeebled  by 
modem  haste  and  superfici¬ 
ality,  18:  36 

—  Rapid;  advantage  and  meth¬ 
ods  (A.  M.  Abell)  8:  283-6; 
tables  of  omission  of  thought, 
and  of  comprehension,  284*-6 

Reality  an  inference  from  ex¬ 
perience,  I ;  80 

Reasoning  as  a  fine  art.  Teaching 
(F.  C.  Sharp)  6:  493-7;  how  it 
must  be  taught,  495;  materials 
for  the  work,  4^6 

Reasoning  power  in  infants,  1:260 

—  of  men  and  women,  8:  277-80 

Receptive  powers  in  advance  of 

the  expressive  ones,  1 :  262 

Recitation,  The  function  of  the, 

23:  346 

— Herbart  on  the,  1 1 :  46-8 

Recognition,  The  process  of,  4: 

318 

Rectorial  election.  A,  at  the 
Scotch  universities,  13:  172-8 

Redway,  Jacques  Wardlaw. — 
The  Breviarium  of  Eutropius, 
12:  508-10. — Mill’s  (H.  R.)  In¬ 
ternational  geography,  20:  419— 
20. — The  psychology  of  educa¬ 
tional  fads,  II :  179-81. — Some 
applications  of  physiography  to 
history’,  8:  374-81. — The  status 
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Redway,  Jacques  Wardlaw  high  schools  should  exist,  461; 
{continued)  progress  in  preparation  of 

of  geography  teaching,  7:  33-  teachers,  462-3:  new  periodi- 

41. — Tarbell’s  (H.  S.)  Werner  cals,  463-4;  noteworthy  books, 

introductory  geography,  and  464—5 ;  list  of  other  articles, 

Werner  grammar  school  geogra-  4650. — The  old  and  the  new 

phy,  13:  87-92. — Text-books  of  peda^gy  in  Germany,  ii :  209- 

geography,  5:  153-62. — Trot-  19. — ^he  spirit  of  the  practice 

ter’s  (S.)  Lessons  in  the  new  school,  14;  259-62. — Weich- 

^eography,  ii:  507-10. — What  ardt’s  (G.)  Pompeii  before  its 

IS  physiography?  lo:  352-63  destruction,  15:  401-4 

Redway’s  (Jacques  Wardlaw)  Rein,  Dr.  Wilhelm,  Director  of 

Natural  elementary  geography,  the  Seminar  at  Jena,  14:  31 
14:  395-7. — New  oasis  of  geog-  —  Personality  of,  16:  224 
raphy,  22:  313-7. — Teacher’s  — School  of,  at  Jena,  22:  57-9 

manual  of  geography,  4:  406  Rein’s  (Wilhelm)  Am  Enae  der 

Reeder,  Rudolph  Rex. — His-  Schulreform? ,  7:  500-4. — Aus 

torical  development  of  school  dem  padagogischen  Universitdts- 

reading  books,  18;  223-33  Seminar  zu  Jena,  3;  403. — 

Reflection,  Herbart  on  absorp-  Encyklopadisches  Handbuch  der 

tion  and,  i:  249-251  Pdaagogik  (C.  Upper)  23;  147- 

Reform  in  modem  language  in-  51. — Outlines  of  pedagogics,  7: 

struction  (J.  J.  Findlay)  5:  87-8. — Pddagogik  imSrundriss, 

334-44  1 :  408 

Reformation,  The  conservative,  Reinhart,  J.  A. — The  study  of 
before  Luther,  16:  37  educational  method,  14;  71-4 

Regents  acting  in  favor  of  low  Reinhart,  J.  A.,  Reforms  insti- 

standards  and  educational  an-  tuted  by,  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  10: 
archy,  13:  411-2  312;  re-elected  superintendent. 

Regents’  document  on  unifica-  11:416 

tion,  25:  323-4  Religion  a  vital  element  in  char- 

R^ents’  examination  in  the  acter,  2:  116-9 

State  of  New  York,  Recent  — and  education.  Editorial  on,  22: 

change  in  (A.  B.  Watkins)  2.  101-3 

368;  the  new  syllabus,  369;  — in  the  common  schools  (H. 

certificates  and  diplomas,  369-  Crosby)  i  :  463-5 
70;  changes,  370-2  —  in  the  school  (F.  L.  Luqueer) 

Re^nts’  examinations,  8:  loo-i  16:  275-6 

—  Danger  of  mental  forcing  for  —  to  the  savage  a  life  and  fire  in- 
the,  17:  407  surance  company,  18:  352 

Registration  of  teachers,  2:  491—4  Religious  education.  Compulsory, 
Regius  professorship  of  modem  in  Germany,  3:  302-4;  355-9. 

history  at  Oxford,  The,  5;  198  —  Remarks  on  (H.  M.  Stanley) 

Reid,  Whitelaw. — The  strength  15:  392-4;  teachers  of  religion 
of  the  republic,  25:  i-io  .  almost,  if  not  quite,  unknown, 

Reigart,  John  F. — Course  of  393 

study:  Chicago  Institute,  22 :  Religious  instmetion  and  its  rela- 

204-5. — Preyer’s  (W.)  Mental  tion  to  education  (N.  M.  But- 

development  in  the  child,  f  :  2g^-  ler)  18:  425-36;  education  is 

7. — Public  elementary  schools  adaptation  toenvironment,  42 5; 

of  Rome,  25:  356-63. — Shinn’s  environment  embraces  physical 

{M.'W .)  Notes  on  the  dei’elopment  surroundings  and  civilization, 

of  a  child,  7:  298-9. — Tracy’s  426;  religious  training  one  of 

{Fred.)  Psychology  of  .childhood,  five  divisions  of  civilization, 

7:  297-8  427;  its  separation  from  educa- 

Rein,  Wilhelm. — Contemporary  tion  the  outgrowth  of  Protes- 

educational  thought  in  Ger-  tantism  and  democracy,  427- 

many,  7:  460-5;  the  new  curri-  29;  American  public  schools 

cula  do  not  give  entire  satisfac-  Godless  schools,  429-30;  secu- 

tion,  460;  only  two  kinds  of  larization  in  France,  430;  the 
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Relirious  instruction  {continued') 
whole  work  of  education  does 
not  fall  on  the  school,  431; 
universality  of  relig[ion,  431-2; 
importance  of  the  Sunday 
school,  433-4;  there  should  be 
trained  and  paid  teachers,  434; 
the  problem  is  religion  in  edu¬ 
cation,  435;  ignorance  of  the 
Bible,  436 

Religious  instruction  and  the 
Census,  2:  249-51 
—  in  American  schools  (L.  See¬ 
ley)  15;  121-35;  provision 

for,  in  Ontario,  1 2 1 ;  reasons  for 

f)arochial  schools,  122-3  ;  circu- 
ar  of  inquiry  sent  out,  124; 
replies,  125-31 ;  further  investi¬ 
gations,  13 1 ;  Sunday  schools, 
13 1-2;  in  the  German  schools, 
132-3;  a  necessary  part  of  edu¬ 
cation,  133-5 

—  in  state  schools  (G.  M.  Grant) 
3 :  40-53 ;  the  right  ideal  of 
education,  42-3;  conception  of 
religion,  44-5 ;  sectarianism  the 
source  of  difficulty,  45-7;  the 
separate  schools  of  Canada, 
48-9 ;  duty  to  combine  and 
make  the  common  school  re¬ 
ligious,  50-.1 ;  a  higher  grade  of 
teachers  needed  for  teaching 
history*,  51-2 

- (J.  L.  Spalding)  i:  164-5; 

2:  105-22;  completeness  of  life 
the  end  of  education,  106;  re¬ 
sults  of  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  107-8;  functions  of 
the  school  limited,  108;  ten¬ 
dency  to  make  biology  the 
foundation  of  the  science  of 
education,  109-10;  public 
opinion  averse  to  religious  dog¬ 
mas,  1 10-3;  against  the  de¬ 
nominational  school,  1 13;  State 
forced  to  establish  schools,  1 14; 
can  give  only  a  secular  educa¬ 
tion,  1 14;  Catholic  v’iew  of  the 
school  question,  115-22;  ideals 
of  utilitarianism  unsatisfactory, 
1 1 7-8 ;  the  sphere  of  moral 
action,  119-22 

- an  agnostic  view  (L.  G. 

Janes)  4:  117-28;  forming  and 
informing  the  child,  117;  the¬ 
ology  not  a  science,  118;  Bp. 
Spalding’s  article  on,  119-20; 
definition  of  an  agnostic,  121; 
reverence,  faithfulness,  and 
faith,  122-5;  the  school  should 
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cultivate  the  religious  nature, 
125;  Pres.  Andrews  on  the  study 
of  science,  126—7 

- see  also  Catholics  and  the 

public  schools 

Religious  issue.  The,  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  schools  (J.  G.  Fitch)  9: 
159-71;  the  English  system  of 
primary  education,  1 59-60 ;  vol¬ 
untary  and  denominational,  and 
rate-aided  Board  schools,  160-3 ; 
unsectarian  Bible  teaching  in 
Board  schools,  163-4;  Pro¬ 
gressives  and  Moderates,  164-5 ; 
result  of  the  election,  16^7; 
disastrous  to  omit  the  literature 
of  the  Old  Testament  or  to 
teach  dogmas,  168-70 
Renaissance,  The,  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  education,  2:  328- 
9 

—  Readings  on  the,  16:  36-7 
Renan,  Ernest  (G.  Monod)  5: 
62-6 ;  simplicity  of  his  style,  63 ; 
a  great  thinker,  64;  his  scepti¬ 
cism,  65-6 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
exhibit  at  Chicago,  7:  143 
Renton’s  (William)  Outlines  of 
English  literature,  6;  302—3 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Normal 
Schools,  July,  i8gg  (J.  M. 
Green)  20: 72-9 
Representation  dependent  on  pre¬ 
sentation,  10:  250 
Republic,  The  strength  of  the  (W. 
Reid)  25:  i-io;  defects  and 
limitations  of  our  government, 
1—3;  Mr.  Carnegie^  Triumph¬ 
ant  democracy,  3 ;  respect  for 
authority  and  training  in  indi¬ 
vidual  initiative,  4;  organiza¬ 
tion  for  co-operation,  5-6;  de¬ 
lusion  about  the  impossibility 
of  rising,  6-7;  more  need  of 
schools  where  poor  boys  may 
learn  a  trade,  9 ;  the  strength  of 
the  past  must  be  the  strength 
of  the  future,  10 

Research  work.  Exhibits  of  meth¬ 
ods  and  results  of,  7:  133-6 
Resident  graduate  students.  Ta¬ 
ble  of,  13;  301-2 

Reveley,  Ellen  Gertrude. — 
Dr.  Hinsdale  as  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Cleveland,  21 ; 
190— I 

Revue  internationale  de  pedagogic 
comparative.  Mars,  i8gg,  18: 
85-8 
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Revue  internationale  de  I'enseigne- 
ment,  Jan.,  i8gj,  13:  403—4; 
Feb.—Mch.,  509 

Rhetoric,  The  value  of  the  office- 
hour  in  the  teaching  of  (C.  S. 
Baldwin)  8:  290-3;  frequent 
themes  and  special  training, 
291-2 

—  What  does  “rhetoric”  mean? 

(G.  Buck)  22:  197-200 
Rhode  Island,  Compulsory  educa¬ 
tion  law  of,  4:  130 
Rhodes,  Cecil,  The  will  of,  23: 
534-7 ;  the  scholarships  under 
(W.  R.  Harper)  24:  268-70 
Rhodes’  scholarships.  The  (W.  W. 

Blackall)  25;  82-5 
Ribot’s  ^Th6odule  Armand)  Essai 
sur  V  imagination  credtrice,  21 : 
3 1 1— 2. — Psychology  of  the  emo¬ 
tions,  15:  86-8 

Rice,  Emily  J. — History  in  the 
common  schools,  12;  169-79 
Rice’s  (loseph  Mayer)  The  public 
school  system  of  the  United 
States,  6;  498-503;  the  author’s 
travels,  499 ;  what  he  found  out, 
500-1 ;  situation  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  502. — Rational 
spelling-book,  17:  91—5 
Rice,  William  North. — ^Jack- 
man’s  (Wilbur  S.)  Outlines  of 
natural  science  for  common 
schools,  I ;  504-7 

Richards,  Charles  R. — Sut¬ 
cliffe’s  (John  D.)  Handcraft,  2; 
96-7 

Richards,  Eugene  Lamb. — Old 
and  new  methods  in  elementary 
geometry,  3:  31-9 
Richardson’s  (Fred.  B.)  Six 
months'  preparation  for  reading 
Cmsar,  8:  401-3 

Richman,  Julia. — A  successful 
experiment  in  promoting  pupils, 

Richmond’s  (Ennis)  Mind  of  a 
child,  23:  423-5 

Richter,  Dr.  Gustave,  Director  of 
the  Gymnasium  at  Jena,  14:31 
Richter,  Dr.  Richard,  Director  of 
the  Seminar  and  Gymnasium  at 
Leipsic,  14:  31-2 

Richter’s  (Johann  Paul)  Das 
framdsische  Volkschuliuesen,  3: 

43-4 

Ridenour,  William  B. — Bow¬ 
ser's  (E.  A.)  Elements  of  plane 
and  solid  geometry,  i:  95-6; 
199 


Riemann’s  unboundedness  and  in¬ 
finite  extent,  6:  148—9;  elliptic 
space,  150 

Ringwalt,  Ralph  Curtis.-^ 
Chamberlain’s  (W.  B.)  Princi¬ 
ples  of  vocal  extnression,  with 
Clark’s  (S.  H.)  Mental  technique 
and  literary  interpretation,  16: 
93-S 

Risley,  Samuel  D. — Defective 
vision  in  school  children,  3; 
348-54 

Riverside  primer  and  reader.  The, 

7:  401-3  ,  ,  . 

Roark’s  (Ruric  Nevel)  Method  in 
education,  19;  197 . — Psycho¬ 

logy  in  education,  15:  89-91 
Roberts’  (Charles  George  Doug¬ 
las)  History  of  Canada,  10; 
196 

Roberts’  (William  Rhys)  British 
universities,  4 :  498—9 
Robertson’s  (George  Cfoom)  Ele¬ 
ments  of  psychology,  13:  92-4 
Robinson,  Charles  Mulford. — 
The  prize  system,  19;  80-3. — 
Vacation  schools,  17:  250—60 
Robinson,  James  Harvey. — 
Teaching  European  history  in 
college,  16;  28-39 
Robinson  Crusoe  made  the  center 
of  the  ethical  group,  5:  457;  its 
chief  content  the  industrial  or 
economic  problem,  463 
Robinson’s  Arithmetics,  o:  9^6 
Rochester  University,  Rev.  Rush 
Rhees  elected  president  of,  18: 
207 

Rockefeller,  John  Davison,  Gifts 
of,  to  education,  22:  11T-5,  12 1 
Rod,  Sparing  the  (J.  P.  Munroe) 
22;  514-20 

—  Use  of  the,  universal,  in  Middle 
Ages,  1 :  236-7 

Rodriguez’s  (Manuel  Valdes)  En- 
sayos  sobre  educacion,  teorica, 
practica,  y  experimental,  18; 
507-10. — El  problema  de  la  edu- 
'  cacion,  3:  287-8 
Roelandsen,  Adam,  schoolmaster 
of  New  Amsterdam,  4:  37-0 
Rogers,  Annie  M.  A.  H. — Wo¬ 
men  students  at  Oxford,  3 :  497— 
500 

Roger’s  (Arthur  Kenyon)  Brief 
introduction  to  modern  philoso¬ 
phy,  18:  196-8 

Rogers,  Henry  Wade. — Frau¬ 
dulent  diplomas  and  state  su¬ 
pervision,  17:  269-86 
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Rogers,  Howard  Jason. — The 
relation  of  education  to  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  develop¬ 
ment,  23;  490-502 
Rogers,  Howard  Jason,  appointed 
director  of  the  Department  of 
education  and  social  economy 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900, 
17:208 

Rollins’  (Frank)  School  adminis¬ 
tration  in  municipal  government 
25:  534-8 

Romanes’  (George  John)  Darmn 
and  after  Darwin,  6:  390-1 
Romans,  The  education  of  the  (L. 

Chauvin)  2;  414-6 
Rome,  Public  elementary  schools 
of  (J.  F.  Reigart)  25;  356-63; 
the  newer  buildings  admirably 
planned  and  furnished,  357-8; 
supply  of  drinking  water,  358; 
the  open  school  building,  358; 
school  organization,  359;  the 
kindergarten,  359-60;  the 
course  of  study,  360-1 ;  in  his¬ 
tory  and  geography,  361 ;  man¬ 
ual  and  industrial  training, 
361—2;  two  complete  systems, 
the  secular  and  the  Catholic, 

363 

Rooper’s  (Thomas Godolphin)yl/>- 
p^ception,  2:  390-1 
Roosevelt’s  (James  West)  In  sick¬ 
ness  and  health,  14:  87—8 
Roosevelt,  Theodore. — Hart’s 
(A.  B.)  The  formation  of  the 
Union,  5:  497-8 

Root,  Oren. — Oliver  (James  E.), 
Wait  (L.  A.),  and  Jones’s  ((j. 
W.)  Treatise  on  trigonometry, 
2:  195-7. — Young’s  (Charles 

A.)  Lessons  in  astronomy,  3: 


90-1 

Rosenkranz’s  Philosophy  of  edtica- 
tion,  2:  332 

Ross,  A.  Franklin. — Private 
schools  in  American  education, 
23:  S«>3-“ 

Ross,  Edward  Alsworth. — Gid- 
dings’  (F.  H.)  Principles  of 
sociology,  12:  88-92 
Rossleben,  a  school  for  noblemen, 
8:  242 

Rote,  learning  by.  Evils  of,  i ;  98 
Roumania,  Statistics  of  elemen¬ 
tary  education  in,  5:  415 
Round  Hill  School,  Recollections 
of  (G.  E.  Ellis)  1:  337-44 
Rousseau  dominated  by  the  m}rth 
Nature,  10:  140-4 


Rousseau’s  ^rnile,  2:  331 

- The  key  to  (S.  Weir)  16; 

61—9:  contradictions  in  charac¬ 
ter  of  Rousseau,  61—3 ;  belonged 
to  the  emotional  school,  63; 
origin  of  his  discourse  on  man¬ 
ners,  63-4;  his  religion,  64-6; 
Ws  Social  contract,  66-7;  the 
Emile,  67-9;  restoration  of  the 
natural  state  to  man;  67-8; 
the  Social  contract  the  counter¬ 
part  to  the  Emile,  69 

—  Emile,  or  Treatise  on  education 
translated  by  W.  H.  Payne,  6: 
187—90 

—  theory  of  education  (A.  E. 
Street)  5:  278-90;  the  body  to 
be  developed  in  early  years, 
279;  government  by  exjiedi- 
ency,  281 ;  experience  the  great 
teacher,  283 ;  sharpening  of  the 
senses,  285;  to  make  a  good 
citizen,  286;  religjous  instruc¬ 
tion,  287;  improbable  moral 
result,  289 

Rousselot’s  (Paul)  Pddagogie  his- 
torique,  i :  409 

Rowe,  Stuart  Henry. — Student 
life  at  Jena,  15:  136—46 
Rowe’s  (Stuart  Henry)  Physical 
nature  of  the  child  and  how  to 
study  it,  19:  87-9 
Rowe,  Stuart  Henry,  appointed 
to  a  position  in  Minnesota  State 
Normal  School,  10:  517 
Royce,  Josiah. — Herbart’s  (J. 
F.)  Text-book  in  psychology,  4: 
185-91. — Is  there  a  science  of 
education?  1;  15—25;  121—32. — 
Mental  defect  and  disorder  from 
the  teachers’  point  of  view,  6: 
209—22;  322—31;  449—63;  edi¬ 
torial  note  on,  308 
Royal  Commission  on  a  Teaching 
University  in  London,  7;  512-3 
R<wal  Commisson  on  Secondary 
Education,  Comixisition  of  the, 
7:  5*3-4 

—  Report  of,  10:  514;  (J.  G. 
Fitch)  11:  i-n 

Ri^by,  Reforms  instituted  at,  by 
Dr.  'Thomas  Arnold,  4:  418—21 
Rural  education  in  the  South, 
The  needs  of,  23:  468—82 
Rural  school  children.  Transpor¬ 
tation  of,  at  public  expense  (A. 
A.  Upham)  20:  241-51 ;  decrease 
in  rural  population.  241;  eight¬ 
een  states  have  law  allowing, 
241-2;  reports,  242-6;  the 
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Rtxral  school  children  {continued) 
Kingsville,  O.,  experiment,  246; 
reports  from  patrons  and  teach¬ 
ers,  247-50;  summary,  250—1 

Rural  school  problem.  The  (D.  L. 
Kiehle)  14; 45-54; the  reports 
on  secondary  and  elementary 
education  of  universal  interest, 
45 ;  conditions  of  town  and 
country  life,  46-8;  the  rural 
schools  must  have  the  ideal  life 
of  culture,  48-9;  thru  educated 
teachers  and  county  superin¬ 
tendents,  49— ^oj  the  second 
problem  the  limitation  of  dis¬ 
tance,  51:  third,  the  financial 
problem  of  state  aid,  52;  rural 
schools  managed  thru  the  state 
legislature  and  superintendent, 
-4 

eport  of  the  Committee  on 
State  School  Systems,  (H. 
Sabin,  chairman)  10;  172—90; 
how  information  was  obtained, 
172:  revenues,  172-5;  the  prin¬ 
ciple  and  unit  of  taxation, 
175-7 ;  distribution  of  revenues, 
177-80;  organization,  180—2; 
ar^ments  for  the  civil  town¬ 
ship  unit,  182-5;  supply  of 
teachers,  185-6;  reasonable 
preparation  and  how  to  be  se¬ 
cured,  186—9 

Rural  schools.  Classification  and 
instruction  in  (W.  T.  Harris) 
14:  209-16;  schools  need  finan¬ 
cial  aid,  209;  can  a  rural  school 
with  a  good  teacher  be  a  good 
school?  209;-io;  short  recita¬ 
tions  and  individual  instruction, 

210—  I ;  the  bright  and  the  dull 
in  classes  hinder  one  another, 

2 1 1- 2 ;  frequent  re-classifica¬ 
tion,  212;  evils  of  classification 
with  wide  intervals,  213;  recom¬ 
mendations  of  Committee'  of 
Twelve,  214;  rural  schools  hav¬ 
ing  few  pupils,  214;  intervals 
between  classes  should  be  at  the 
minimum.  215;  keep  the  classes 
small  in  central  schools,  216 

—  Development  of  the,  24;  242— 
3 

—  The  grading  of,  discussed,  5 : 
411 

—  of  France,  The  (A.  T.  Smith) 
24;  471-83;  C.  Brereton’s  re¬ 
port  of  a  personal  tour,  471-81 ; 
organization,  471-3;  inspectors, 
473;  local  responsibility,  474; 


attendance,  475 ;  studies,  476-7 ; 
remodeling  of  proCTams,  478; 
village  industries  failing,  479; 
agriculture,  479-80;  deficiency 
in  labor,  48 1 ;  steady  pressure  of 
systematic  education  required, 
482 

—  Opportunity  for  a  comparative 
exhibit  of,  at  the  Chicago  Expo¬ 
sition,  4:  506-7 

—  The  possible  improvement  of 
(J.  H.  Blodgett)  12:  33-49: 
report  of  committee  of  N.  E.  A., 
34 ;  groups  of  States  by  density 
of  population,  35;  some  com¬ 
parisons  of  densities,  36;  exam¬ 
ples  of  growth  and  decline,  37; 
county  and  township  organiza¬ 
tion,  38-9;  waste  in  time  and 
money  in  training  teachers,  39; 
Gallaudet  College,  39;  normal 
schools  in  New  York  and  Mass., 
39-41;  teachers’  w^ges,  42-3; 
available  teachers  for  weak 
schools,  44-5 ;  other  demands  on 
public  money,  46-7 ;  Chicago 
and  Memphis,  46-7 ;  good  roads, 
47;  mimicipal  separation,  48; 
letter  use  of  available  funds, 
49 

Russell,  E.  Harlow. — Excep¬ 
tional  children  in  school,  6: 
431-42. — Practice  teaching  in 
normal  schools,  2:  47^82 

Russell,  Eugene  Dexter. — 
Discussion  on  the  crowded  cur¬ 
riculum,  19:  462-5 

Russell,  James  Earl. — College 
entrance  requirements  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  4:  74-7. — German  board¬ 
ing-schools,  8:  240—57. — The 

professional  training  of  teachers 
for  the  higher  schools  of  Ger¬ 
many,  14:  17-33. — The  training 
of  teachers  for  secondary 
schools,  17:  364-79. — The  uni¬ 
versity  crisis  in  Germany,  9: 

391-9- 

Russell,  James  Earl,  goes  from 
University  of  Colorado  to  New 
York  Teachers  College,  14:  414 

Russell’s  (James  Earl)  History, 
organization,  and  methods  of 
secondary  education  in  Germany 
(E.  E.  Brown)  20:  405-13 

Russell,  John.  —  Educational 
periodicals  in  England,  22 : 472- 
97 

Russell’s  (John  Edward)  Philoso¬ 
phy  of  Locke,  3:  190-2 
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Russian  technical  schools  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition,  the  basis 
of  the  laboratory  system  of 
our  technical  schools,  5:  122 

Sabin,  Henry. — Dr.  Hinsdale’s 
work  for  rural  schools,  21: 
307-9. — The  rural  school  prob¬ 
lem,  10:  172-90 

Sabin,  Henry  (J.  M.  Greenwood) 
25:  SJ1-3 

—  on  classifying  pupils  in  Iowa 
schools,  5;  204 

—  Retirement  of,  from  state 
superintendency  of  schools  in 
Iowa,  14:  519-20 

Sachs,  Julius. — The  modem 
languages  as  an  alternative  in 
college  admission  requirements, 
1 1 :  447-5 1 . — The  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten:  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  college  pre¬ 
paratory  school,  8:  75-83. — 
Thesis  on  secondary  education, 
14;  416 

Sacred  Propaganda,  Decision  of 
the,  relative  to  the  Faribault  and 
Stillwater  schools,  4:  459-61  ' 

Sadler,  Michael  Ernest. — Im¬ 
pressions  of  American  educa¬ 
tion,  25 :  2 1 7-3 1 ;  editorial  note, 
and  an  auditor’s  criticism  on, 
321-2. — Inspection  and  ex¬ 
amination  of  secondary  schools, 
21:  497-515. — Some  points  of 
contrast  in  the  educational 
situation  in  England  and 
America,  24:  217-27 

Sadler,  Michael  Ernest,  Visit  of, 
to  the  United  States,  24:  107 

Safford,  Truman  Henry. — 
Stewart’s  (Seth  T.)  Plane  and 
solid  geometry,  2;  512-3 

Saint-Cyran,  founder  of  the  Jan- 
senists,  6:  485-6 

St.  Louis,  Minnimum  age  of  kin¬ 
dergarten  admission  in,  7: 
207-8 

St.  Louis  schools  (J.  M.  Green¬ 
wood)  21 :  346-8 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  Oxford,  24: 

364-5 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Condition  of 
schools  in,  since  departure  of 
Supt.  Gilbert,  19:  520 

—  Establishment  of  a  Public 
School  Union  in,  15:  518 

—  New  kindergarten  schools  in, 
7:  207;  the  grammar  school 
course  enriched  in,  207 


—  The  new  school  law  in  (C.  B. 
Gilbert)  2: 372-5; 4:  179-81 

—  The  new  superintendent  in, 
advancing  ridiculous  theories, 
16: 520 

Saintsbury’s  (George)  History  of 
nineteenth  century  literature,  12: 
92-8;  the  author  as  a  critic, 
92-5;  omissions  and  lapses  of 
style,  96-8 

Salaries,  Minimum,  for  elemen¬ 
tary  school  teachers,  under  the 
Davis  law,  20;  213-4 

—  Teachers’  (W.  H.  Maxwell) 

73-6; 335-46 

- (A.  T.  Smith)  2:  335-46;  in 

France,  337-9;  in  the  United 
States,  339-40;  in  Germany, 
339-41;  in  Sweden,  341-2;  in 
England,  343-5:  in  Australia, 
345 

- in  New  York,  raised  by  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Aheam  bill,  18:  98- 

lOI 

Salary,  Land  rent  for  a  school¬ 
master’s,  first  voted  at  Dor¬ 
chester,  Mass.,  9:  38 

Salem,  Mass.,  Interesting  report 
of  Supt,  Mowry,  7:  411-2;  the 
“thought  method’’  of  teaching 
reading,  411;  statistical  table 
of  departmental  expenditures, 
411;  increase  for  schools  in 
thirty  towns  of  Massachusetts, 
411;  Schools  Examination 
Board  of  Harvard  at  the  High 
School,  412 

Salisbury,  Albert. — A  child’s 
vocabulary,  7:  289-90 

Sallwurk,  Ernst  von. — Con¬ 
temporary  educational  thought 
in  Germaiw,  5:  313-24 

Sallwiirk’s  (Dr.  Ernst  von)  Das 
Staatsseminar  fur  Pddagogik,  2 : 
99 

Salmon,  David. — Impressions  of 
American  education,  18:  437— 
jo;  19:  36-48 

Salmon’s  (David)  Longman's  ob¬ 
ject  lessons,  5:  87-9 

Salmon,  Lucy  Maynard. — Civil- 
service  reform  principles  in  edu¬ 
cation,  25:  348-55. — The  col¬ 
lege  commencement,  9:  427— 
47. — College  honors,  13:  370-8. 
— Different  methods  of  admis¬ 
sion  to  college,  6:  223-41. — 
History  in  elemental  schools, 
1 :  438-52. — History  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  gymnasia,  15:  167—82. — 
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Salmon,  Lucy  Maynard  (com-  Scaife’s  (Walter  Bell)  America;  its 
tinned)  geographical  history,  5:  82 

Some  political  principles  ap-  Scandinavian  Society  for  the  Re¬ 
plied  to  education,  ii:  220-32.  form  of  Language  Teaching,  6: 
— Training  teachers  in  France,  356 

20;  383-404. — Unity  in  college  Schaeffer,  Nathan  C. — Van 
entrance  history,  12:  151-68  Wie’s  (C.  B.)  Development  helps, 

Salomon,  Otto.  Life  of,  5:  370-4;  3:  507-8 

books  by,  373  Schaeffer,  Nathan  C.  (J.  M. 

San  Francisco,  The  school  situa-  Greenwood)  25:  513-4 

tion  in  (E.  P.  Cubberley)  21 :  Schaeffer’s  (Nathan  C.)  Bible 
364-81;  historical,  364-7;  the  readings  for  schools,  14'.  2g2-4 
superintendent,  367-8 ;  bossism,  Schelling’s  (Felix  Emanuel)  The 
368;  election  of  teachers,  369—  English  chronicle  play,  23: 
70;  lack  of  equipment,  371;  526-8 

charter  of  1898,  372-3;  work  of  Schiller,  Ferdinand  Canning 
school  reform,  374-8;  conflict  Scott. — Philosophy  at  Oxford 

of  board  and  superintendent,  18:  209-22 
378-9  Schiller’s  (Friedrich)  Maria 

—  Thoroughly  bad  method  of  ap-  Stuart,  edited  by  Edward  S. 
pointing  teachers  in  the  pub-  Joynes,  10:  499-500 

schools  of,  5;  310-1 1 ;  new  rules  Schiller,  Dr.  Hermann,  Director 
for,  514-5  of  the  Seminar  at  Giessen,  the 

—  under  a  paid  school  commission  pioneer  institution*of  the  mod- 

20:  320-22;  537  em  type,  14:  32 

Sanford,  Fernando. — ^Jones’  (D.  Schilling,  Hugo  Karl. — Dis- 

E.)  Elementary  lessons  in  heat,  cussion  on  the  crowded  curricu- 

light,  and  sound,  2:  2g8-g. — The  lum,  19;  465-9. — The  educa- 

use  of  text-books  in  teaching  tional  value  of  the  modem 
elementarv  science,  2:  71-3  languages,  9:  385-90 

Sanford’s  (Fernando)  Elements  of  Schinz,  Albert. — Objections  to 
physics,  25:  431-2  the  use  of  some  modem  lan- 

Sanial,  Lucien. — Socialist  views  guage  text-books,  19;  75-80 
of  education,  15;  10-12  Schmidkunz’s  (Hans)  Psychologic 

Sanitary  condition  of  school-  der  Suggestion,  4:  191-3:  vari- 

houses,  see  Schoolhouse,  The  eties  of  suggestion,  191-2 

big  red.  See  also  Hygiene.  Scholarship,  American,  respected 

Santayana,  George. — The  spirit  in  Germany,  10:  490 

and  ideals  of  Harvard  Uni-  —  and  service  (N.  M.  Butler) 
versity,  7:  313-25  24:  1-9 

Sargent,  Dudley  Allen. — Col-  —  Productive  and  unproductive, 

lege  athletics  and  heart  disease,  22:  105-6 

2:  452-66  Scholz  (Oberlehrer),  director  of 

Sargent’s  (John  Young)  Dano-  the  practice  school  at  Jena,  6: 

Norwegian  reader,  11;  400—1  369 

Saunders,  Louise  Sheffield  School  and  college.  The  existing 
Brownell. — Government  of  relations  between  (W.  Far- 

women  students  in  colleges  and  rand)  25:  182-99;  College 

imiversities,  20:  475-98. — Pri-  Association  of  the  Middle 

vate  secondary  schools  for  girls.  States  and  Maryland,  182;  the 

20:357-64  Committee  of  Ten,  183;  uni- 

Savage,  Powers  of  the,  precocious  formity  of  entrance  require- 

but  limited,  1 :  254  ments  in  English,  183-4;  the 

Savannah  (Ga.)  school  board  a  Columbia  Conferences,  184; 

self-perpetuating  close  corpora-  Committee  on  College  Entrance 

tion,  13;  235-6  Requirements,  185 ;  College  En- 

Sawyer,  George  C. — The  pro-  trance  Examination  Board,  185; 

nunciation  of  Greek,  i :  265-8  progress  in  the  establishment  of 

ScAiFE,  Walter  Bell. — Thepub-  cordial  relations,  186-8;  the 

licschoolsof  Geneva,  10:476-80  kindergarten,  189-91;  the  ele- 
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School  and  college  {continued) 
mentary-school  course  of  study, 
1 9 1-2;  technical  and  profes¬ 
sional  schools,  192-3:  length  of 
the  college  course,  193-5;  uni¬ 
formity  of  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  195-6;  options  in  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  196; 
method  of  admission  and 
amount  of  work  required,  197-8 
age  of  college  entrance  too 
high,  198;  survival  of  the 
toughest,  199 

—  The  relations  of  (R.  E.  Jo^nes) 
18:  467-78;  the  college  cannot 
use  umvxrsity  methods,  467-8; 
young  professorsat  fault,  468-9 ; 
intellectual  maturity  not 
reached  till  end  of  college 
course,  469 ;  character  of  college 
work,  470-2;  the  college  must 
bring  its  students  to  maturity, 
473~4:  province  of  school  and 
college  the  same,  teaching, 
475-6;  college  must  not  aban¬ 
don  the  cultural  and  humanistic 
ideas,  476-8 

School  and  home  journal  records 
lost  by  fire,  20;  213 

School  appropriations  in  the 
Southern  States,  2;  244;  special 
contracts  in  North  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  245- 

School  Board  of  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx,  Extraordinary  re¬ 
port  adopted  by  the,  18;  512 

—  of  St.  Paul,  4;  170-81 

School  boards  and  scnool  superin¬ 
tendents,  Methods  of  choosing, 
in  New  York  (J.  R.  Parsons, 
Ir.)  9:  188-91 

School  boards.  The  duty  of,  18: 
519-20 

—  Shall  the,  be  large  or  small?  (C. 
B.  Gilbert)  4:  179-81;  (J.  M. 
Greenwood)  386-8:  5:  307 

School-book  problem.  Three  solu¬ 
tions  of  the,  i:  163,  165 

School-books,  Early:  The  ABC, 
or  Croix  de  par  Dieu,  i :  230 

School  building  in  New  York  citv 
(C.  B.  J.  Snyder)  15:  17-25  (ill. 
pi.) ;  special  legislation  for,  1 7-8 ; 
lx)nd  issues,  18;  necessary  de¬ 
lays  in  procuring  sites,  19-20; 
old  buildings  and  new,  20;  new 
buildings  fire-proof,  2 1 ;  play¬ 
rooms  and  classrooms,  2 1 ;  pro¬ 
visions  for  physical  and  manual 
training,  21-2;  roof  play¬ 


grounds,  22-3 ;  open-court  play¬ 
grounds  (ill.),  23-5;  cost,  25 
School  buildings.  Use  of,  for  other 
than  school  work,  24:  432 
School  bulletin  invaluable  to  New 
York  teachers  and  valuable  to 
all  others,  9:  524 

School  census.  How  to  secure  an 
honest  and  reliable,  4:  507-8 
School  children.  Habitual  pos¬ 
tures  of  (E.  M.  Mosher)  4:339- 
49  (pl-) 

—  Tests  on,  5:  52-61 
School  committee.  First  provision 
for  a,  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  9: 
39;  jealous  of  power,  40-2; 
duties  of,  elaborated,  46 
School  curriculum  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  2:  468-71 
School  enrollment  in  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States  graphically 
illustrated  in  Harper's  weekly, 
7:  312 

School  exhibits  at  Paris,  Educa¬ 
tional  lessons  of  the  (A.  T. 
Smith)  21.  174-84;  the  infant 
school  {icole  maternelle)  175; 
the  primary  (elementary) 
schools,  175-81;  uniformity  of 
work,  176-7;  arithmetic,  177-8; 
geography,  178;  history,  civics, 
and  morals,  179-80;  art,  180— i; 
marked  contrasts  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  system,  181-2;  the  Amer¬ 
ican  compared,  183-4 
School-fatigue  question.  The,  in 
Germany  (H.  T.  Lukens)  15: 
246-54 ;  child-study  scarcely 
known  in  Germany,  246 ;  labors 
of  Emil  Kraepelin  on  mental 
work,  246-7 ;  actual  fatigue  re¬ 
quires  rest,  247 ;  change  of  work 
from  difficult  to  easy  advan¬ 
tageous,  248;  pleasure  of  ac¬ 
complishment,  248 ;  working 
energy  varies  with  the  relation 
between  work  and  rest,  249; 
fatigue  reduces  the  practice 
value  of  any  piece  of  work,  250; 
individual  differences  in  power 
of  enduring  fatigue,  251 ;  Kem- 
sies’s  tests  with  the  ergograph 
at  Berlin,  251;  Ebbinghaus’s 
reading-book  tests  at  Breslau, 
251-2;  Griesbach’s  a;sthesiom- 
eter  tests  in  Miihlhausen,  252; 
reduction  in  sensibility  after 
mental  exertion,  252-3;  im¬ 
mense  influence  of  school  work, 
253;  fatigue  present  in  the 
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Schcxjl-fatigue  {continued) 

morning,  254;  teachers  often 
overworked,  254 

School  finance.  Recent  legislation 
on,  2:  151-5 

School-garden,  A,  in  Thuringia 
(H.  T.  Lukens)  17:  237-41 
(pi.);  cost  and  arrangement, 
238 ;  work  optional  for  one  hour 
a  day,  239-40;  time  counts  as 
school-work;  nature  study  and 
observation  notes,  241 
School  hours  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
i:  237-8 

School,  How  to  judge  a  (J.  M. 
Greenwood)  17:  334-45;  what 
is  its  object,  and  is  it  accom¬ 
plishing  it,  335 ;  the  form-side  of 
the  school,  335-6;  the  teacher’s 
eye  and  general  manner,  336-7 ; 
in  the  lower  grades,  what  the 
teacher  is  trying  to  do,  or  have 
the  pupils  do,  338 ;  has  the  class 
in  the  seats  the  study  habit? 
338-9;  method  of  conducting  a 
/  recitation,  339-41;  the  school¬ 
room,  a  display  hall  or  a  place 
of  business,  341—2 ;  the  teacher’s 
resources  when  a  pupil  fails, 
343 ;  in  correcting  errors  supply 
a  better  way,  344;  superinten¬ 
dent  must  have  electrical  en¬ 
thusiasm,  345 

School  journey.  A,  to  the  Harz 
Mountains  (C.  C.  Van  Liew)  8: 
7-24;  preparations  required  of 
the  boys,  8 ;  students  of  peda¬ 
gogics  m  the  company,  9;  Halle, 
II ;  Eisleben,  12-13;  O'^cdlin- 
burg,  14-5;  Bode  valley,  15-7; 
Hermann’s  Cave  at  Rtihland, 
17-8;  the  Brocken,  18-9;  mines 
at  Goslar,  20—1 ;  Walkenried, 
22;  observations,  23;  possibili¬ 
ties  for,  in  America,  24 
School  keeping  and  educating 
have  no  necessary  connection, 
1 :  422 

School  lands,  Provisions  for  man¬ 
agement  of,  2:  152 
School,  The  legal  definition  of  a 
(C.  W.  Bardeen)  i:  374-7 
School  legislation.  Recent,  in  the 
United  States  (W.  B.  Shaw)  2: 
151-61;  school  finance ,  1 5 1— 5 ; 
supervision,  155-6;  compulsory 
education,  156-8;  school  text¬ 
books,  1 58—9 ;  training  of  teach¬ 
ers,  159^0;  higher  education, 
160— I ;  6:  249-56;  abolition  of 


school  districts  in  Maine,  249; 
compulsory  attendance  law  of 
Illinois,  250-1;  of  Rhode 
Island,  251;  the  kindergarten, 
251;  the  text-book  question, 
252-3;  testing  qualifications  of 
teachers,  253-4;  the  free  library 
movement,  255-6;  attendance 
^  of  children  at  school,  8:  258-9; 
truant  laws,  259-60;  high 
schools,  260;  temperance  physi¬ 
ology,  260-1 ;  kindergartens, 
261;  teachers’  certificates, 
261-2;  women  electors,  262; 
township  in  place  of  district 
system,  262-4 

School  life  in  New  Hampshire, 
1835-44  (J-  Swett)  22;  435- 
8 

School  life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  i : 
236-9 

School,  A' new,  in  a  new  neighbor¬ 
hood  (F.  L.  Luqu^er)  14;  32^- 
39;  a  new  building  already  mis¬ 
used,  323;  moralizings,  324; 
opening  day  and  opening  exer¬ 
cise,  325-6;  first  cases  for  disci¬ 
pline,  326;  vaccination,  326;  a 
Pestalozzi’s  Gertrude,  327;  her 
letter  to  the  Head  of  Depart¬ 
ment,  327-8;  cases  of  moral 
cleansing,  and  notes  from  par¬ 
ents,  329-32 ;  cases  of  discipline, 
and  notes  from  teachers,  333-8 ; 
influence  of  quiet  and  self-con¬ 
trolled  teachers,  339 
School  of  Sociology  of  the  Society 
for  Education  Extension  at 
Hartford,  Unwisdom  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a,  8:  414 
School  of  the  future.  The,  2:  102- 

Sc^ool  organization  (E.  P.  Cub- 
berley)  13;  163-71;  the  Cleve¬ 
land  plan  of  city  school  govern¬ 
ment,  163;  abolition  of  politics 
from  state  and  county  school 
elections,  164;  popular  election 
not  the  method  to  secure  the 
best  men,  165-7;  movement  to 
throw  off  political  bondage,  and 
plan,  167-8;  satisfactory  offi¬ 
cers  should  not  be  changed, 
168-70;  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  owe  their  greatness  to  their 
freedom,  170-1 
—  Evils  of  defective,  6 :  3 
School  proprietor.  The  art  of  the, 
lies  in  the  management  of  par¬ 
ents,  1 :  422-3 
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School  question,  The  Catholic 
view  of  the,  2:  115-22.  See 
also  The  Catholic  controversy 

School  readers.  The  contents  of 
(A.  E.  Kellogg):  the  relativ'e 
claims  of  literature  and  scien¬ 
tific  or  other  information,  8: 
337-49;  difficulties  encount¬ 
ered,  337 ;  evolution  of  the  mod¬ 
em  reader,  338-9;  supplement¬ 
ary  reading,  340-1 ;  question  of 
utility  of  any  reader  raised,  341 ; 
value  of  literature,  342;  the 
child’s  vocabulary,  343 ;  more 
poetry  required,343-4 ;  language 
studies,  345;  generic  value  and 
central  position  of  literature, 
346;  more  literature  of  power 
wanted,  347 ;  must  be  related  to 
new  conditions,  349 

School  reform ;  a  discussion  based 
on  Prof.  Miinsterberg’s  paper  in 
the  Atlantic  monthly  tor  May 
1900  (C.  De  Garmo)  21:  118— 
31 ;  his  conclusion  stated, 1 18-9 ; 
Germans  elect  schools,  we  elect 
studies,  12 1 ;  elective  system 
guided  by  positive  principles  a 
real  reform,  120—3;  German 
teachers  are  trained,  why  not 
American,  123-6;  educational 
values  and  psychology,  124-5; 
need  of  better  teachers,  126;  de¬ 
velopment  of  schools  by  cheap 
labor,  a  double  wrong,  126-7 
suggestions  for  reform,  128-9; 
state  and  national  aid,  120—30; 
conditions  of  efficiency,  130— i 

—  in  Germany,  Address  to  the 
Commission  on  (Emperor  Wil¬ 
liam)  i:  200-8;  formation  of 
character  the  aim  of  education, 
202,  206;  duty  of  the  Gymna¬ 
sium  to  educate  Germans, 
202-3;  hours  of  school  work 
must  be  reduced,  204-5;  school 
statistics,  206-7  '<  frightful 
amount  of  near-sightedness, 
207 ;  hygiene  should  be  taught 
in  teachers’  preparatory  schools, 
207 

—  in  New  York,  Bill  passed  the 
Assembly,  9:  530 

School  reforms  in  Germany,  i: 

*73-9 

School  revtav.  The  secondary- 
school  teacher  will  want  the,  9: 


Sc^i 


24 

ool  room, The,  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  i;  238 


School  Savings  Banks,  2:  491;  in 
England,  3:  72-7;  in  France 
and  Belgium,  74 

School  Superintendents  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Meeting  of 
the  Council  of,  2:  381-4;  action 
on  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
382;  bill  on  compulsorj'  educa¬ 
tion  to  be  drafted,  382-3 ;  on  a 
State  Educational  Commission, 

School  superintendents.  Powers 
and  duties  of,  in  Massachusetts 
(W.  A.  Mowry)  9:  38-51; 

Buffalo  the  first  place  to  ap¬ 
point  one,  39;  school  boards 
jealous  of  giving  power  to, 
4c  ;  in  Boston  “an  advisory 
otiioer  of  the  school  board,’’ 
41-2;  executive  power  in  the 
hands  of  standing  committees, 
44;  lack  of  legislation  on,  45; 
have  no  power  until  it  is  con¬ 
ferred  by  school  committee,  47 ; 
things  concerning  which  he  has 
no  power  by  State  law,  48-9; 
reforms  suggested,  50-1 
School  supervision  in  New  York 
State  (W.  S.  Allerton)  17: 
28^-91;  no  qualifications  re¬ 
quired  of  school  commissioners, 
287-8;  salary  not  equal  to  ex¬ 
penses,  288;  grossest  inequali¬ 
ties  in  apportionment,  288-9; 
the  State  has  had  better  service 
than  it  deserved,  289;  import¬ 
ant  changes  should  be  made  in 
the  law,  290-1 

School  supervision.  Recent  legis¬ 
lation  on,  2:  155 

School  system.  The  earliest,  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  new  world,  2:  42-3 
School  ushers,  i:  423-4 
School  work,  in  Germany,  Hours 
of  must  be  reduced,  i :  204-5 
Schoolhouse,  The  big  red :  sanitaiy 
condition  of  schoolhouses  (E. 
M.  Howe)  20;  259-70;  thoro in¬ 
vestigation  in  four  cities,  259; 
overcrowding,  260-1 ;  unfit 
rooms,  261;  ill-adapted  an¬ 
nexes,  262-4;  children’s  wraps, 
264-5;  plumbing,  265-6;  Bos¬ 
ton’s  failure  in  dusting  and 
cleaning  rooms,  266-7  >  fxior 
administrative  methods  result¬ 
ing  from  political  mismanage¬ 
ment,  267-8;  principals  should 
have  knowledge  of  hygiene 
and  authoritative  control  of 
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Schoolhouse  {contir.ued) 

building,  268-9;  a  superintend¬ 
ent  of  buildings  in  Albany,  269 

—  The  little  red,  at  Eastport,  Me., 
(A.  H.  Nelson)  23;  304-15 

Schoolhouses,  The  early,  22: 
360-2 

—  Exhibits  of,  at  world’s  fairs,  $: 
219-25 

—  Extension  of  use  of,  i :  389-91 

—  Model,  in  Rome,  25;  357-8; 
open  all  day  and  on  Sundays, 

Schoolmaster,  Traditional  occu¬ 
pations  of,  in  17th  century,  i: 
227 ;  held  place  of  honor  next  to 
the  pastor,  228;  exempt  from 
taxation  and  military  services, 
229;  must  decipher  documents, 
231 

Schoolmaster’s  diploma  at  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  7:  60-2 

Schools  and  schoolmasters.  My 
(R.  Edwards)  23:  385-99;  in 
Wales,  385-^;  in  the  Western 
Reserve,  Ohio,  390—8 

- (A.  Gove)  24;  166-75; 

Hampton,  N.  H.,  whence  came 
also  John  Swett  and  Albert  G. 
Lane,  166;  Hampton  Falls 
Academy,  168—9;  the  Boston 
schools,  1 69-72 ;  a  runaway  bov, 
1 7  2-3 ;  the  I3oston  Public  li¬ 
brary,  173;  Boston  schools  in 
1852  the  best,  175 

- (J.  Mac  Donald)  23:  50-9 

- (G.  H.  Martin)  23;  182-94. 

See  also  My  schools  and  school¬ 
masters 

Schools,  continuous.  Good  reasons 
for,  15:  364-7 

—  East  and  West  (G.  N.  Car¬ 
man)  1 :  460-7 1 ;  ten  chances  to 
one  for  a  liberal  education  in 

‘  favor  of  the  West,  470 

—  flourished  wherever  monastic 
institutions  were  established,  i : 
223,  227 

—  French  and  American,  An 
antithetical  comparison  of  (W. 
T.  Eckoff)  S:  7S-7 

Schools  Inquiry  Commission  of 
England,  i:  309-11 

Schools,  Our  very  good,  far  too 
few,  2:  237 

—  rural.  Supervision  of,  should 
be  divorced  from  politics,  5: 
310;  election  of  supervisors  of, 

Sc^roeder’s  (Heinrich)  Der  hoehere 


Lehrerstand  in  Preussen,  seine 
Arbeit  und  sein  Lohn,  and  his 
Justitia  regnorum  fundamen- 
tum,  20:  90-4 

Schulpforta,  the  finest  type  of 
an  upper-class  school,  8:  242-3 
Schulreise,  The  German,  8;  254-5 
Schultze’s  (Fritz)  Deutsche  Ereie- 
hung,  7:  85-7 

ScHURMAN,  Jacob  Gould. — Ad¬ 
mission  on  approved  creden¬ 
tials,  13:  509-10. — Hoffding’s 
(Harald)  Outlines  of  psychology, 
2:  501-2. — Views  on  uniform 
standards  in  college  prepara¬ 
tion,  9:  iss-6 

Schurman  (Jacob  Gould)  elected 
President  of  Cornell  University, 
4:  102 

Schurman’s  (Jacob  Gould)  Annual 
report  of  Cornell  University  for 
1893-4,  editorial  note  on,  9: 
99-100. — A  genet ation  of  Cor¬ 
nell  published,  16;  413 
Schwab,  John  Christopher. — 
The  Yale  College  curriculum, 
1701-1901,  22:  1-17 
Science  and  histoiy.  Correlation 
of  (W.  S.  Jackman)  9:  464-71; 
evaluation  and  classification  of 
studies,  464 ;  thought-studies 
and  form-studies,  465;  science 
and  history  constitute  thought- 
studies,  465;  science  as  well  as 
history  reaches  back  into  the 
moral  relations,  466;  events 
of  history  within  the  domain  of 
natural  law,  467-8;  function  of 
history  to  vivity  thought  and 
direct  action,  469;  history  must 
not  be  handcuffed  to  chronol¬ 
ogy,  470;  the  voice  of  the  past 
in  the  present,  471 
Science  and  literature,  10:  1 17-9 
Science,  A  century’s  progress  in 
(Sir  M.  Foster)  18:  313-31; 
oxygen  and  oxidation  known 
to  but  few  in  1709,  314-5; the 
atomic  theory  of  Dalton,  315; 
electricity,  3 1 5-7 ;  geology,  3 17 ; 
biologic  sciences,  317-8;  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  nervous  system, 
319-20;  Darwin’s  Origin  of 
species,  320-1;  progress  in 
natural  knowledge,  322-3;  the 
man  of  science  is  created, 
323-5;  material  good  from 
science,  325;  features  of  the 
fruitful  scientific  mind,  326—7; 
pKDtency  of  the  discipline  of 
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Science  {continued) 

scientific  inquiry,  328—9;  value 
of  science  as  an  intellectual 
training,  330-1 

—  College  requirements  in,  for 
admission,  2:  430 

Science  Department  of  N.  E.  A., 
Committee  of,  on  requirements 
in  the  sciences,  12:  304 

Science,  Educational  value  of  a,  i : 

1 14-6 

—  Educational  value  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  (W.  T.  Sedgwick)  5: 
243-56;  of  mathematics,  ad- 
mittM,  243-4;  what  are  the 
methods,  246-7;  generation  of 
orderly  ideas,  247-8;  broaden¬ 
ing  power  and  simplicity,  249— 
50;  applications  of  the  scientific 
method,  250-4;  few  qualified  to 
teach,  255-6 

—  Elementary,  in  school  courses 

P.  Hopkins)  3:  156-62;  the 
Boston  course  of  study,  157;  in 
the  George  Putnam  grammar 
school,  Roxbury,  150-61 ;  254-5 

- Study  of,  addea  to  Boston  • 

grammar-school  course,  4:  97 

- Use  of  text-books  in  teach¬ 
ing  (A.  L.  Arey)  2:  69-71; 
Observation  better  than,  7 1 ;  (F. 
Sanford)  71-3;  a  hindrance, 
73 

—  in  the  schools  (W.  M.  Davis) 
13:  429-39;  variety  of  scientific 
studies,  429-31;  observation 
and  description,  classification 
and  generalization,  431-2 ;  men¬ 
tal  discipline  of,  432-3;  possi¬ 
bilities  of  geography,  meteor¬ 
ology,  and  astronomy,  433-9; 
the  robin’s  nest  and  making  a 
tent,  435;  stratified  rocks  con¬ 
taining  fossils,  436;  the  glacial 
theory,  437;  advantages  of 
location,  437 ;  scientific  must  re¬ 
place  empincal  teaching,  438-9. 
Discussion  (D.  S.  Sanford) 
439-45:  we  may  carry  the 
experimental  method  too  far, 
439—41;  gives  no  perspective 
view,  442;  Dr.  Hall's  scheme  of 
rating,  443;  Latin  and  Greek 
still  the  tj^rants,  444-5,  464. 
Manual  training  (F.  A.  Hill) 
445-53 ;  increasing  the  value  of 
elementary  subjects,  445-6;  a 
four  years’  course  in  a  high 
school  ought  to  admit  to  col¬ 
lege,  444.  446,  453-4;  463: 


learning  by  doing,  44  7-9 ;  motor- 
education,  449—50;  the  arts  of 
design  and  production,  451-2. 
Predominance  of  linguistic 
studies  in  Dr.  Hall’s  table, 
(C.  S.  Moore)  453;  option  in 
the  sciences,  453 ;  science  fitting, 
455 

—  of  education.  Attitude  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  authorities  toward 
a  (J.  G.  Thompson)  16:  70-^80; 
dogmatic  statements  regarding, 
70-1;  questions  submitted  to 
normal  principals  and  superin¬ 
tendents  of  schools,  71-2; 
qualifications  of  a  teacher,  73-6  • 
personality,  73;  knowledge  01 
the  subject  matter,  74;  a 
knowledge  of  children,  75-7 ; 
some  principles  are  well  estab¬ 
lished,  77-8;  function  of  the 
normal  schools,  79-80 

—  physical.  The  place  of,  in  sec¬ 
ondary  education,  2:  516-7 

—  teaching.  Disappointing  re¬ 
sults  of  (A.  E.  Dolbear)  8: 
485-8;  difficulty  of  termin¬ 
ology,  485-6;  experiments  un¬ 
interesting,  486;  continuity  of 
phenomena,  486-7 ;  compli¬ 
cated  apparatus,  487;  illustra¬ 
tions  in  recitations,  487 ;  im¬ 
portance  of  personality,  488 

- exhibit  from  the  high 

schools  of  Chicago,  7;  269 

- Sentimentality  in  (Edward 

Thorndike)  17:  57-64;  love  vs. 
knowledge  of  nature  an  error, 
57-62 ;  of  plants,  58 ;  of  animals, 
59-60;  a  false  notion  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  and 
quality  of  scientists,  60-1 ;  the 
loving  interest  of  the  poet, 
61—2;  does  mischief  in  prevent¬ 
ing  successful  study  in  the 
higher  grades,  62—3 ; encourages 
a  vicious  lack  of  discrimination, 
63 ;  pseudo-science  and  pseudo¬ 
ethics,  64. — Remarks  on  this 
paper  (J.  I.  France)  292-5 

—  vs.  the  classics  (W.  H.  Nor¬ 
ton)  7;  11-25;  list  of  previous 
articles,  25  n 

—  work,  see  also  Arithmetic,  Re¬ 
lation  of,  to  elementary  science 

Scientific  schools  in  New  England, 
Number  of  students  in,  1:  215 

Scientific  spirit.  Development  of 
the,  in  last  twenty-five  years,  2: 
419 
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Scientific  studies  the  best  means  of 
moral  and  intellectual  training, 
2:  213-4;  examinations  in,  a 
test  of  ability,  215;  bring 
teacher  and  pupil  into  better 
relation,  216;  command  the 
energies  of  pupils  in  a  higher 
degree  than  do  colleges,  217 
ScoBEY,  Frank  Henry. — Free¬ 
land’s  (W.)  Algebra  for  schools 
and  colleges,  12:  402—3. — Hall 
(H.  S.)  and  Knight’s  (S.  R.) 
Algebra  for  beginners,  revised  by 
F.  L.  Sevenoak,  10:  502; — Ele¬ 
mentary  algebra,  revised  by  F.  L. 
Sevenoak,  10:  502—3. — Smith’s 
(C.)  Arithmetic  for  schools,  re¬ 
vised  by  C.  L.  Harrington,  10: 
500-1 

Scotch  school.  A,  in  the  late  for¬ 
ties,  23;  50—9 

Scotch  universities,  American 
students  and  the  (R.  M.  Wen- 
ley)  13:  209-25 

—  A  rectorial  election  at  the,  13: 
172-8:  Lord  Rector  elected  by 
the  matriculated  students,  172; 
for  the  most  part  absentees, 
173;  constitution  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Court,  173;  nominations, 
174;  the  canvass,  174;  the 
Fight  for  the  Standard,  175-6; 
voting  by  nations  at  Aberdeen 
and  Glasgow,  1 7  7 ;  at  Edinburgh 
and  St.  Andrews  decision  by 
simple  majority,  177 ;  system  of 
v'otmg  by  nations,  177-8 

—  Reforms  at  the,  20:  532 
Scotland,  Decay  of  the  parish 

schools  in,  5;  437 
Scott,  Colin  A. — Lesson  plans; 

an  experiment,  21;  153-62 
Scott,  Fred  Newton. — The  Re¬ 
port  on  college  entrance  require¬ 
ments  in  English,  20:  289-94. — 
Entrance  requirements  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  12; 
184-7. — Requisites  of  a  real 
university,  7:  31 1-2 
Scott’s  (Fred  Newton)  Paragraph 
writing,  7:  399-401 
Scott  (Fred  Newton)  and  Den¬ 
ney’s  (Joseph  Villiers)  Compo¬ 
sition-rhetoric  ,  14:  82;  —  Para¬ 
graph  writing,  10:  487 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  on  memory,  5: 
376 

Scott’s  (Sir  Walter)  Marmion, 
edited  by  Mary  H.  Norris,  2; 
506-8 


Scripture,  Edward  Wheeler. 
— Aims  and  status  of  child- 
study,  8:  236-9. — New  ma¬ 

terials  for  color  teaching,  7: 
382-3. — Relation  between  psy¬ 
chology  and  pedagogy,  2:  309- 
10. — A  system  of  color- teach¬ 
ing,  6:  464—74. — Tests  on 

school  children,  5;  52-61 

Scripture’s  (Edward  Wheeler) 
Tne  new  psychology,  15:  89 

Scudder’s  (Horace  Elisha)  Am¬ 
erican  poems;  American  prose, 
5:  501-6 

ScuDDER,  Myron  Tracy. — Ha- 
nus’  (P.  H.)  Educational  aims 
and  educational  values,  18: 
505-7. — Smith’s  (D.  E.)  Teach¬ 
ing  of  elementary  mathematics, 
21 :  89-92 

Search,  Preston  W. — The  ethics 
of  the  public  schools,  ii:  134— 
45. — Eyesight  ^mong  the 
higher  Alps,  23:  92-4. — Indi¬ 
vidual  teaching;  The  Pueblo 
plan,  7;  154-70:  8;  84-5. — 
Richmond’s  (Ennis)  Mind  of  a 
child,  23;  423-5 

Search’s  (Preston  W.)  Ideal  school 
(W.  A.  Wetzel)  24;  518-23 

Searing,  Annie  E.  Pidgeon. — 
Why  collie  ^aduates  are  de¬ 
ficient  in  English,  16;  244-53 

Seashore,  Carl  Emil. — Sugges¬ 
tions  for  tests  on  school  chil¬ 
dren,  22: 69-82 

Seaver,  Edwin  Pliny. — The  care 
of  truants  and  incorrigibles,  7; 
423-38. — Development  of  high 
schools,  from  Report  for  1896, 
14;  302-7. — Elective  studies, 
23:  .483-5  • — Expenditures  for 
public  schools,  25;  475-82. — 
The  intellectual  life  of  teachers, 
from  Report  for  i8q8,  17;  198— 
200. — The  public  nigh  school 
of  the  twentieth  century,  19; 
i53“9- — Teachers  and  their 
standing;  from  Report  for  1897, 
16;  295-300 

Secondary  education  (G.  I.  Al¬ 
drich)  25:  438-54;  indetermin¬ 
ateness  of  the  term  “secondary 
education,’’  459-40;  some  con¬ 
crete  illustrations,  441;  Dickin¬ 
son  and  Martin  on,  441-3; 
where  secondary  education  be¬ 
gins,  443-5;  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  must  he  shortened  one  or 
two  years,  445-8;  objections  to 
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Secondary  education  (continued) 
transferring  two  upper  grades 
of  grammar  school  to  the  high, 
448-9;  first-year  pupils,  450; 
majority  of  elementary  pupils 
do  not  enter  high  school,  450-1 ; 
demands  of  higher  institutions 
unreasonable  and  excessive, 
451—3;  length  of  time  deter¬ 
mined  by  these  demands,  453 

—  (P.  H.  Hands)  17:  346-63; 
task  of  the  secondary  school,  to 
prepare  for  life,  346-7 ;  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  elementary  schools, 
347-8;  relation  of  the  two  un¬ 
satisfactory,  348-50 ;  enrich¬ 
ment  of  the  school  course,  350; 
the  high  school,  551;  shall  we 
have  different  kinds  of  high 
schools?  351;  stratification  of 
schools  in  Germany,  351-4;  not 
according  to  the  spirit  of 
America,  354;  artificial  segre¬ 
gation  in  New  England,  354-5; 
let  us  have  no  more  of  these 
separate  function  schools, 
356—7!  the  course  "for  general 
culture,  357-8;  electives  in 
secondary  schools,  358-9;  man¬ 
ual  training,  359-60;  extension 
of  its  scope  and  flexibility, 
360-1 ;  training  for  citizenship, 
360-2;  a  unifying  force  in 
American  life,  363 

—  at  public  expense.  Opposition 
to,  2 :  1 32 ;  arguments  for,  133-9 

—  Demand  for,  2 :  45-7 

—  The  improvement  of  secondary 
education  (C.  W.  Eliot)  25: 

469— 74;  no  natural  division  be¬ 
tween  elementary  and  secon¬ 
dary  education,  469;  causes  of 
the  artificial  division,  469—70; 
the  only  line  that  at  which  a 
boy  or  girl  had  better  go  away 
from  home  for  further  training, 

470- 1;  the  needed  changes 
must  come  between  six  and 
eighteen,  471;  observation  and 
lan^age  studies  have  been  held 
back  for  the  high  school,  472; 
remedy  a  six-year  course  in  the 
high  school,  472;  the  lower 
limit  of  secondary  education 
should  be  moved  down,  473; 
the  elective  system  the  remedy 
for  too  many  subjects  thruout 
the  entire  course,  474 

—  in  England  (J.  G.  Fitch)  i: 
306-12;  the  endowed  grammar 


schools,  307-9;  the  Schools 
Inqui^  Commission,  309—11; 
the  Endowed  Schools  Act, 
3 1 1-2 

—  in  Germany,  Reform  of  (L. 
Viereck)  20;  170-83;  great  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  kinds  of 
school,  170;  choice  of  schools 
must  be  made  before  capacity 
and  bent  of  pupil  are  known, 
1 7 1 ;  evils  mitigated  by  the  re¬ 
form  or  pioneer  schools,  172;  the 
common  foundation  system  or¬ 
iginated  with  Comenius,  173; 
successful  trial  at  Altona,  173; 
and  in  other  places,  174;  favored 
by  ministry  of  education,  175; 
progress  of  the  movement,  176- 
7;  the  Frankfurter  system, 
177-8 ; the  pioneer  school  an  ad¬ 
vance,  178—80;  favorable  re¬ 
ports  on,  to  the  ministry  of 
education,  180— i  ;  notable 
number  of  schools  converted 
to  the  Frankfurter  system, 
182-3 

—  The  problem  of;  As  regards 

general  culture  (D.  W.  Aber¬ 
crombie)  17:  417-30;  the 

secondary  school,  417-8;  under 
acute  examination,  418;  must 
be  more  than  a  connecting  link 
in  a  formal  series,  419;  the  cur¬ 
riculum  a  matter  of  first  im¬ 
portance,  420;  elements  of 

eneral  culture  must  be  found 
ere,  421-2;  nature  studies, 
423-4;  Greek  and  Latin,  424—6; 
must  nurture  the  Humanismus 
and  the  Realisipus,  the  classical 
and  the  scientific,  426-8;  its 
general  influence  ethical  as  well 
as  aesthetic,  429;  what  the  old 
academy  accomplished,  429- 

30 

- As  rerards  training  for  citi¬ 
zenship  W.  Taussig)  17; 
431-9;  a  curriculum  designed 
for  those  who  do  not  enter  col¬ 
lege,  43 1 ;  always  the  largest 
contingent,  432;  general  train¬ 
ing  in  reasoning,  observation, 
and  expression,  432-3;  specific 
subjects:  history,  433-4;  gov¬ 
ernment  and  political  methods, 
434-5;  economics,  435-8;  text- 
bwks  and  reference  books, 
436-7 ,  a  capable  teacher  neces¬ 
sary,  437-8;  exhortations  to 
civic  duty,  438-9 
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Secondary  education  (continued) 

- As  regards  training  for  vo¬ 
cation  (J.  P.  Munroe)  17:  440- 
50;  there  should  be  equality  of 
opportunity,  440;  too  much 
attention  to  preparation  for 
college,  440-2 ;  independence, 
equality,  and  choice,  442-3; 
should  provide  for  the  profes¬ 
sional,  commercial,  and  indus¬ 
trial  classes,  443-4;  what  em¬ 
ployers  demand:  good  morals 
and  health,  444;  gumption, 
power  of  concentration,  manual 
power,  ability  for  social  com¬ 
munication,  445-6;  how  these 
can  be  attained,  447-50 

—  The  Royal  Commission  on  (J. 
G.  Fitch)  ii;  i-ii;  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  1864—8  on  endowed 
g;rammar  schools,  1-2;  person¬ 
nel,  3;  treats  of  organization 
only,  not  of  instruction  given, 
4—5;  pupils  of  different  social 
classes,  5-6;  liberal  education 
for  ^rls,  6 ;  a  central  authority 
and  Its  functions,  6-7 ;  local  au¬ 
thorities  and  their  powers,  7-9 ; 
co-operation,  o— 10;  Pres  Eliot 
on  private  ana  endowed  schools 
in  Massachussetts,  10;  limita¬ 
tions  of  public  instruction,  10- 
1 1 

—  The  scope  and  function  of  (N. 
M.  Butler)  16:  15-27;  reports 
of  the  Berlin  Conference,  the 
Committee  of  Ten,  and  the 
Royal  Commission,  15;  number 
of  secondary  pupils  in  the 
United  States,  15-6;  what  is 
secondaiy  education,  16-7; 
training  and  discipline  for  the 
trade  or  profession  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  says  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion,  17;  an  elaborate  begging 
of  the  question,  17;  elementary 
education  should  be  completed 
in  six  years,  1 7-8 ;  studies  of  the, 
18;  charactenstics  of  secondary 
school  age,  19;  essential  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  studies,  19-2 1 ; 
relations  of  studies  to  each 
other  determine  their  order,  2 1 ; 
functions  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  disciplinary  and  selective, 
2 1-2 ;  college  entrance  require¬ 
ments  must  harmonize  with 
school  programs,  22;  appalling 
list  of  subjects  in,  23 ;  courses  in, 
should  be  made  flexible  and 


elective,  23-4;  around  a  three¬ 
fold  core,  24;  of  langua|[e,  de¬ 
ductive  reasoning,  and  induc¬ 
tive  method,  24;  its  selective 
purpose,  25-6;  there  is  no 
average  pupil,  26;  basis  of 
training  for  leadership  laid  in, 
26-7 

—  The  secondary-school  course 
(C.  J.  Lincoln)  25;  404-8;  one 
or  two  years  should  be  added  for 
reasons  given,  464-5;  relief  by 
extension  downward,  improved 
teaching,  and  elimination,  465 ; 
high-school  evolution  demands 
a  year  or  two,  466;  let  the  boy 
destined  for,  go  to  college, 
466-7 ;  take  further  care  of  the 
boy  who  cannot  go,  467 ;  raise 
the  standard  of  admission  to 
the  professional  school,  467-8 

—  A  six^ear  high-school  pro- 

fram  (P.  H.  Hanus)  25:  455— 
3 ;  the  elementary  school 
teaches  the  school  arts,  455-6; 
secondary  education  follows 
with  general  culture,  456-7 ;  re¬ 
port  of  a  committee  on  an 
extended  high-school  curricu¬ 
lum,  457-60;  summary  of  a  six- 
year  program,  461 ;  extension  of 
secondary-school  course  down¬ 
ward,  461-2;  both  academic 
and  technical  training,  462-3 
—  Tendencies  of  (C.  W.  Eliot) 
14:  417-27;  laboratory  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  sciences,  417-8;  will 
make  school  managers  ashamed 
of  classes  of  fifty-six  under  one 
teacher,  418;  more  attention  to 
physical  training,  418-9;  syste¬ 
matic  instruction  in  the  English 
language  and  literature,  419— 
20;  history,  420-3;  difficulties 
in  the  way,  421-3;  too  many 
studies  made  parallel  courses 
necessary,  423;  solidity  in  the 
non-classical  courses,  423-4; 
studies  sent  back  to  the  gram¬ 
mar  schools,  425;  lifted  up  by 
raised  entrance  requirements, 
425;  school  reference  libraries, 
425-6;  false  notions  of  equality 
of  powers  and  uniform  product, 
426-7 

—  The  time  limit  of  (T,  M.  Bal- 
liet)  25 :  433-7 ;  the  high  school 
to  take  first  two  years  of  col¬ 
lege,  the  university  the  last  two, 
433-4;  would  be  far  more 
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Secondary  education  {continued) 
economical,  434;  social  life  of 
the  college  would  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  university,  435; 
the  college  would  remain  of  the 
same  grade  as  the  strong  high 
schools,  436;  benefit  to  the  vmi- 
versity  and  higher  technical 
schools,  436-7 

—  Unsatisfactory  result  of  otm,  5: 
»S3-4 

See  also  Academy  education 
Secondary  instruction.  Two 
courses  of,  in  France,  2:  173-5 
Secondary  school  and  college  (C. 
W.  Eliot)  13:  465-8;  Prof. 
Hall’s  table,  465-6;  nothing 
should  be  taught  not  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  school, 
466-7;  inspiration  to  better 
teaching  has  come  out  of  the 
universities,  467-8 
Secondary  school,  The  question  of 
“dipping  down  ”  by  the,  2:  385 
Secondary-school  programs,  Sug- 

festions  for  making  (W.  L. 
Iervey)  12:  84-7;  variations 
from  Report  of  Committee  of" 
Ten,  84-5;  points  to  be  noted, 
concentration,  continuity,  85-6 ; 
equality  of  time  allotment 
among  the  principal  groups  of 
studies,  86 

Secondary-school  teacher  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  The  (A.  M.  Hitchcock) 
22:  252-63 

Secondary  schools.  Absence  of 
uniformity  in,  2;  425 ;  courses  in, 
influenced  by  college  require¬ 
ments  for  admission,  427,  435; 
engaged  in  “  preparing  for  col¬ 
lege,^  3:  513 

—  and  the  higher  institutions. 
Closer  articulation  between,  de- 
sinid,  8:  516-8 

—  and  the  universities  in  Gk;r- 
many,  19:  203-5 

—  Books  for  teachers  in  (W.  W. 

Bishop)  19:  177-86 
—  Committee  of  Ten  on,  ap¬ 
pointed,  4 ;  204 ;  first  meeting  of, 
S*4~S 

—  Curriculum  of  (S.  S.  Laurie) 

2:  514-9 

—  Higher  grade  of  teachers  ap¬ 
pointed  in,  24:  250-1 ;  phenome¬ 
nal  growth  of,  251-2 
—  Inspection  and  examination  of 
(M.  E.  Sadler)  21;  497-7515: 
^ould  mirror  the  •  national 


ideals  of  the  higher  life,  497-8; 
different  types  of  curricula  for 
different  needs,  499;  unrest  as 
to  function  and  future  of,  500-1 ; 
variety  of  ciuricula  needed, 
503;  state  sujiervision  and  aid, 
504-7 ;  examinations,  507-8 ;  in¬ 
spection,  508-12;  relations  of 
elementary  and  secondary  edu¬ 
cation,  513-5 

—  of  Great  Britain  superior  to 
American,  i;  134,  138 

—  Question  of  free  public,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  2:  282 

—  The  training  of  teachers  for  (J. 
E.  Russell)  17:  364-79;  the 
secondary  school  and  its  func¬ 
tion,  364-5;  necessary  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  teachers  for,  365; 
salaries  forced  down,  366;  col¬ 
lege  and  other  graduates  tested 
and  found  wanting,  366 ;  the  best 
preparation  none  too  good,  367 ; 
four  qualities  necessary:  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge,  a  collegiate 
education,  367-8;  professional 
knowledge  of  teaching,  368-9; 
special  knowledge,  369-70; 
technical  skill  m  teaching, 
3^70— I ;  training  of  teachers  m 
Germany,  372—4;  few  states 
make  requirements  above  those 
for  grades,  375;  the  burden  rests 
upon  the  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  375;  reimirements  for 
certificates  in  California  and 
Nebraska,  376-7 ;  object-lessons 
at  Brown  and  at  Harvard,  377; 
the  lowest  requirements  that 
should  be  made,  378 ;  experience 
at  Columbia,  379 

See  also  Preparation  for  college 

Secondary  studies,  A  new  revival 
in  leading  (A.  F.  West)  18: 
252-62;  growth  of  enrollment 
demands  change  of  programs, 
252-6;  table  of  enrollment  in 
nine  studies,  256;  gain  for 
Latin,  256,  258;  English,  257; 
Greek,  258—9;  history,  259; 
making  of  courses,  259-60;  out¬ 
look  for  the  classics,  260-2; 
table  of  statistics,  261. — Is 
there  a  “new  revival”  (J.  E. 
Kershner)  500-1 

Secondary  teachers.  Professional 
training  for,  i :  67-8 

Secretary  of  Education,  Argu¬ 
ments  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
against  a,  22:  424-6 
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Secular  education,  State  can  only 
give  a,  2:  1 14;  a  wrong  system, 
121 

Sedgwick,  William  Thompson. 
— Educational  value  of  the 
methods  of  science,  5:  243-56 
Seeley,  Levi. — King’s  (R.  M.) 
School  interests  and  duties,  12: 
190-2. — Religious  instruction 
in  American  schools,  15:  121- 
35 

Seeley’s  (Levi)  Common-school 
system  of  Germany,  12:  297-302; 
lessons  to  America,  298;  devel- 
velopment,  299;  suggestions, 
209-300;  administration, 301. — 
History  of  education,  19:  200 
Seelye,  Julius  Hawley. — 

Comegy’s  (Benj.  B.)  Primer  of 
ethics,  2 :  201 

Seelye’s  (Julius  H.)  Duty,  2:  404 
Seelye,  Laurenus  Clark. — 
Limitations  of  the  power  of  the 
college  president,  20:  444-9 
Seelye,  Laurenus  Clark,  on  uni¬ 
form  standards  in  college  prep¬ 
aration,  9:  158 

Seerley,  H.  H. — The  problem  of 
practice  teaching,  14;  375-9 
Self,  The  consciousness  of,  i :  ^68 
Self-teachiim  in  the  Indian 
schools  (E.  Goodale)  i  ;  57-9 
Seligman,  Edwin  Robert  An¬ 
derson. — The  fourth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Amer.  Economic 
Association,  i;  169-72 
Seminarien,  The  Prussian,  14: 
29-32 

Seminary,  Definition  of,  by  Dean 
Smith,  1 :  284 

Seminary  method.  The,  fully  de¬ 
veloped  in  America,  7:  204 
—  The,  in  teaching  history,  12; 

„  359-67  .  ^  , 

Sense-perception  furnishes  a  be¬ 
ginning,  5:  421;  thinking,  a  re¬ 
action  against,  422 
Senses  and  faculties.  Tests  of  the, 
5:  257-65 

Sentence-diagram,  The  (G.  Buck) 
13;  250-60  (ill);  logical  and 
formal  use,  250;  conception  of 
formation  of  a  sentence,  251; 
what  is  a  sentence  ?  251-3; 
sentences  divide  like  thoughts 
as  they  grow,  254-7;  various 
kinds  grow  in  the  same  manner, 
257-8;  diagram  must  be  an 
amoeba  or  tree  diagram,  258- 
60 ;  sentence  a  natural  develop¬ 


ment  rather  than  a  mechanical 
construction,  259 
Separate,  school  question.  The.  in 
Canadian  politics  (S.  R.  Tarr) 
12;  180-4;  separate  schools 

abolished  in  Manitoba,  181; 
church  interference  rebuked, 
182-3 ;  may  be  abolished  in  the 
older  provinces,  184 
Sequence,  The  law  of,  5:  485-7 
Seth,  James. — The  educational 
value  of  examinations,  12: 
133-9 

Sex  controls  arrangement  of 
classes,  buildings,  and  grounds, 
2;  240 

—  in  edueation,  brain  differences 
(J.C.  Browne)  4:  164-78;  mass 
and  weight,  male  heavier  than 
female  brains,  1 64-6 ;  difference 
in  balance  of  parts,  166-7;  of 
convolutional  arrangement,  167; 
in  specific  gravity  of  gray  mat¬ 
ter,  167-8;  vascular  supply, 
168-70;  headache  in  girls  in 
high  school,  17 1-3;  other  evils 
from  overpressure,  173-6;  co¬ 
education  at  St.  Andrews  a 
downhill  step,  177 

—  in  mathematics  (D.  E.  Smith) 
jo:  84-8;  school  children  in 
Berlin  and  Boston,  85 ;  pupils  in 
Normal  School  at  Cortland, 
N.  Y.,  85-7;  Michigan  State 
Normal  School,  87-8 

Seyffert’s  (Oscar)  Dictionary  of 
classical  antiquities,  2:  290—2 
Seymour,  Thomas  Day. — The 
new  edition  of  Jowett’s  Plato, 
270-6. — Pater's  (Walter)  Plato 
and  Platonism,  6:  190—3 
Shakespeare,  Greatness  of,  as  a 
dramatist,  5:  181 

—  School  editions  of,  3:  342-3 
Shakespeare’s  (W.)  As  you  like  it, 

edited  by  K.  Deighton,  2:  506-8; 
edited  by  Barrett  Wendell  and 
Wm.  L.  Phelps,  13:  391. — 
Merchant  of  Venice,  edited  by 
F.  B.  Gummere;  Midsummer 
night’s  dream,  edited  by  G.  P. 
Baker,  13:  390-3 

Shaler,  Nathaniel  Southgate. 
— The  articulation  of  the  upper 
and  lower  parts  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  system,  11:  472-5. — 
Election  of  studies  in  secondary 
schools:  Its  effect,  in  their  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  colleges,  15:  416- 

23 
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Shanghai,  A  public  school  for 
Chinese  youth  in  the  foreign 
settlement  of,  19:  515-8 
Sharp,  Frank  Chapman. — 

Teaching  reasoning  as  a  fine 
art,  6:  493-7 

Sharpless,  Isaac. — Thesis  on 
college  standards,  14;  415 
Sharpless’  (Isaac)  English  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  4:  391—2 
Shaw,  Albert. — The  outlook  for 
the  av'erage  man,  in  a  non¬ 
competitive  society,  24:  109-34 
Shaw’s  Albert,  Municipal  govern¬ 
ment  in  Great  Britain,  and 
Municipal  government  in  con¬ 
tinental  Europe,  reviewed  by  R. 
Jones,  ii :  233-44 
Shaw,  Arthur  Wynne. — Fried¬ 
rich  Paulsen,  with  portrait,  8: 

363-73 

Shaw,  Edward  Richard,  Death  of, 
25:324 

Shaw’s  (Edward  Richard)  English 
composition  by  practice,  5 : 
501-6. — National  (Question  book, 
20:  306-9. — Physics  by  experi¬ 
ment,  4 ;  403-5. — School  hygiene, 
22:  412—5 

Shaw,  William  Bristol. — Com- 
ulsory  education  in  the  United 
tates,  I:  Beginnings,  1642- 
1850,  3:  444-9:  4:  47-S?.  129- 

4 1 . — Recent  school  legislation 
in  the  United  States,  2:  151;  6: 
240-56;  8;  258-64 
Sheldon,  Dr.  Edward  Austin  (L. 
H.  Jones)  14;  428-32;  the 
Oswego  State  Normal  and 
Training  School  his  life  work, 
428;  he  sought  the  permanent 
in  education,  429;  his  psy¬ 
chology  the  study  of  man 
thruout  life,  429 ;  his  re¬ 
ligious  nature,  430;  influence  on 
the  primary  schools,  430-1 ;  a 
bom  organizer,  431;  he  inter¬ 
preted  facts  in  the  light  of  great 
principles,  432 

Sheldon,  W.  E.  (J.  M.  Green¬ 
wood)  25:  508 

Sheldon,  William  Henry. — 
Lamed’s  (J.  N.)  Primer  of  right 
and  wrong,  25:  430-1 
Shelley’s  Adonais  edited  by  Wm. 

Michael  Rossetti,  i :  404-5 
Shepard,  Irwin.  —  Continuous 
sessions  of  normal  schools,  15: 

363-73 


Sherman,  Lucius  Adelno. — 
English  and  English  literature 
in  the  college,  10:  42-56 
Shimer,  Edgar  Dubs. — De 
Motte’s  (J.  B.)  Secret  of  charac¬ 
ter  building,  6:  195-7 
Shimer,  Edgar  Dubs,  appointed 
Asst.  Supt.  of  schools  in  New 
York,  12:  312 

Shinn,  Charles  Howard. — 
Spanish-Califomian  schools,  6: 
30-41 

Shinn’s  (Milicent  Washburn)  Note 
on  the  development  of  a  child,  7: 
295-9;  20;  192-4 

Shipman,  Carolyn. — ^Teaching  as 
a  profession — a  protest,  20: 
414-8 

Shipman,  Paul  R. — A  grammati¬ 
cal  colloquy  on  “both,”  2:  168- 
70 

Shorey,  Paul. — Forman’s  (L.  L.) 

Selections  from  Plato,  22:  317-9 
Shoup’s  (William  J.)  The  history 
and  science  of  education,  3; 
286-7 

Shute,  Katharine  Hamer. — 
The  people  and  the  schools,  21 : 

433-47 

Shutts,  George  C. — Old  and 
new  methods  in  geometry,  3: 
264-6 

Sibley  College,  Elevation  of  en¬ 
trance  requirements  of,  17:  33 
SiDGWicK,  Arthur. — Women  stu¬ 
dents  at  Oxford,  3:  497-500 
Sidney’s  (Philip)  Deferwe  of  poesy, 
edited  by  Albert  S.  Cook,  i : 

. *93-4 

Sihler’s  (Ernest  Gottlieb)  A  com¬ 
plete  lexicon  of  the  Latinity  of 
Ccesar's  Gallic  wars,  2:  509- 

II 

“Silent  Sister,  The,”  Dublin  Uni¬ 
versity  so  called,  4;  289 
Silliman,  Beniamin,  Influence  of, 
on  course  of  studies  at  Yale,  22 : 

K  .  ... 

—  the  pioneer  in  university  ex¬ 
tension  in  America,  2;  220; 
lectures  in  Hartford,  Boston 
and  elsewhere,  221-3;  anxious 
for  the  honor  of  Yale,  222 
Simons,  Sadie  E. — Educational 
value  of  biography,  17:  70-^ 

Sir  Roger  De  Coverley  Papers,  The, 
edited  by  D.  O.  S.  Lowell,  14: 
176-7 

Sitting,  Attitudes  assumed  m,  4; 
344-6 
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Skeat’s  (Walter  William)  Princi¬ 
ples  of  English  etymology  2: 
294-6 

Skelton,  Iza  Bernice,  and 
Stark,  Elizabeth  Allison. — 
The  psychical  character  of 
mathematical  processes,  8:  269- 
80 

Skinner,  Charles  Rufus.  — 
Educational  legislation  for  New 
York  State,  18:  7 *-5- — Report 
for  1896,  14;  93-6;  The  town¬ 
ship  system,  93-5;  uniform 
standard  for  teachers’  licenses, 
95-6. — Report  for  1897-8,  17: 
41 1 ;  on  the  necessity  for  unifica¬ 
tion,  41 1-2;  on  an  educational 
qualification  for  school  commis¬ 
sioners,  412 

Skinner,  Supt.  Charles  Rufus,  ap¬ 
points  A.  S.  Downing  inspiector 
of  training  classes,  10:  103; 
opposes  a  mischievous  temper¬ 
ance  bill  before  the  governor,  103 

—  Plan  of,  for  licensing  college 
graduates  as  teachers,  1 1 : 
518-9 

—  re-elected  State  Superintend¬ 
ent  for  three  years  in  New  York 
State,  15:  306-7;  possibilities 
for  arranging  with  Secretary 
Dewey  to  save  duplicating 
work  of  the  Regents,  307-8 

Slang  the  wild  game  of  language, 
3:  437  n 

Sloyd  movement.  The,  in  Sweden, 

2:  96-7;  5:  370-1 

Small  (Albion  Woodbury)  and 
Vincent’s  (George  Edgar)  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  study  of  society,  10 : 

392 

Smalley,  George  Washburn. — 
The  work  of  Benjamin  Jowett, 
6:  400 

Smith,  Adam,  Influence  of, on  edu¬ 
cation,  25:  225 

Smith,  Anna  Tolman. — Educa¬ 
tional  lessons  of  the  Paris 
Exposition,  22:  137-47. — Edu¬ 
cational  lessons  of  the  school 
exhibits  at  Paris,  21 :  1 74-84. — 
The  International  Jury  on  ele- 
mentar>[  education  at  the  Paris 
Exposition,  20:  49^510. — The 
rural  schools  of  France,  24; 
471-83. — Teachers’  salaries  and 
pensions,  2:  335-46 

Smith’s  (Charles)  Arithmetic  for 
schools,  revised  by  C.  L.  Har¬ 
rington,  10:  500-1 


Smith,  Charles  Forster. — The 
higher  education  of  women  in 
the  South,  8:  287-90. — Reply 
(M.  V.  Woodward)  9:  187-8 
Smith  David  Eugene. — Arith¬ 
metic  in  rural  and  village 
schools,  13:  348-55. — Bert¬ 
rand’s  (A.)  Les  Etudes  dans  la 
dimocratie,  22:  416-8. — Co- 

nant’s  (L.  L.)  The  number  cem¬ 
ent,  12:  396—9. — Dedekind’s 
(R.)  Essays  on  the  theory  of 
numbers,  22:  205-6. — Discours 
aux  itudiants  by  MM.  Bour¬ 
geois,  Br6al  and  others,  21 ; 
422-3. — Hilbert’s  (D.)  Founda¬ 
tions  of  geometry,  24;  316. — Hil¬ 
bert’s  (D.)  GrundJagen  der 
Geometrie,  19;  92-4. — Knilling’s 
(R.)  Die  naturgemdsse  Methode 
des  Rechnenunterrichts  in  der 
deutschen  Volksschule,  14:296—7. 
— Laisant’s  1C.  A.)  La  mathe- 
matique,  philosophie,  enseigne- 
ment,  16;  398-9.  —  Lefevre’s 
(A.)  Number  and  its  algebra, 
14:  182-3. — Prund’s  (Otto) 

Algebra,  20:  318. — Sex  in 

mathematics,  10;  84-8 
Smith’s  (David  Eugene)  Teaching 
of  elementary  mathematics,  21 : 
89-92 

Smith’s  (Edward)  History  of  the 
schools  of  Syracuse,  6:512 
Smith,  Elmer  W. — Moore’s  (R. 
W.)  German  literature,  22:  95- 
6 

Smith,  George  J. — A  high- 
school  course  in  English  litera¬ 
ture  and  its  correlations,  10: 
445-60;  criticism  of,  in  An  im¬ 
perfect  correlation  (A.  F. 
Ames)  ii;  182-3. — On  teaching 
augmentation,  14:  285-91 
Smith,  George  J.,  appointed  to 
Board  of  Examiners  in  New 
York  City,  16:  3x0-1 
Smith,  Goldwin. — The  educa¬ 
tional  influence  of  Dr.  Arnold, 
of  Rugby,  4:  417-21 
Smith’s  (Goldwin)  Oxford  and  her 
colleges,  7 ;  499-500. — U  nited 

States,  6:  503-6 

Smith,  Harry  de  Forest. — 
Training  individuality  in  col¬ 
lege,  19:  269-78 

Smith’s  (James  Hamblin)  Elemen¬ 
tary  algebra,  7;  506-8 
Smitn’s  (Joseph  Warren)  Train¬ 
ing  for  citizenship,  25 :  2 1 1—2 
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Smith,  Munroe. — Howard’s  (G. 
E.)  Evolution  of  the  University, 
1 :  J03-4. — Ihring’s  (R.  von) 
Evolution  of  the  Aryan,  16:  88- 
93 

Smith,  Samuel,  —  Ill  -  feeling 
against  Great  Britain  caused  by 
text-books  of  American  history, 
19:  26 

Smith,  Thomas  Guilford. — Edu¬ 
cational  legislation  for  New 
York  State,  18:  75-$ 

Smith,  Dr.  William,  on  super¬ 
vision  of  schools  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  8;  462 

Smith’s  (William)  Classical  dic¬ 
tionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
biography,  mythology  and  geog¬ 
raphy,  8;  296—9 

Smith,  William  Benjamin.  — 
Thompson’s  (H.  D.)  Elementary 
solid  geometry  and  mensuration, 
16;  291-2. — Twelve  versus  ten, 
2:  347-57. — Whitens  (E.  E.) 
School  algebra,  13:  387-9 

Smith’s  (William  Benjamin)  In¬ 
troductory  modern  geometry  of’ 
the  point,  ray  and  circle,  6: 

392-4 

Smith,  William  Hawley. — An 
interview  with  the  shade  of 
Socrates,  13:  273-90. — No  Na¬ 
tional  university  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  17;  88-90 

Smith  College,  System  of  govern¬ 
ment  in,  20:  486—7 

Snider’s  (Denton  Jacques)  Psy¬ 
chology  and  the  psychosis;  Intel¬ 
lect,  14;  172-3 

Snyder,  Charles  B,  J. — School 
building  in  New  York  city,  15: 
17-25  (ill.  pi.) 

Snyder,  Henry. — Sihler’s  (E.  G.) 
Complete  lexicon  of  the  Latinity 
of  CfPsar’s  Gallic  wars,  2 :  509—1 1 

Soames’s  (Laura)  Introduction  to 
the  study  of  phonetics,  4;  90-2 

Social  aspects  of  education.  Some 
(G.  S.  Hall)  23:  43.3-45 

Social  ideal,  Education  and  the 
(I.  W.  Howerth)  24;  150- 
65;  sociology  should  construct 
the  serial  ideal,  150-1;  three 
elements:  social  intelligence, 
152-3;  an  improved  social  or¬ 
ganization,  1 53-4 :  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  spirit,  will  replace  competi¬ 
tion,  154-60;  the  school  a  dis¬ 
tributing  point  for  knowledge, 
1 60-1;  socialization  of  intelli¬ 


gence  a  function  of  the  school, 
161;  education  should  hasten 
the  giving  way  of  competition 
to  co-operation,  162-3 ;  it  is  de¬ 
veloping  the  competitive  type 
of  individualiw,  163-4 
Social  progress.  Education  and  (I. 

W.  Howerth)  23:  355-70 
Social  question.  Intricate  and 
dangerous  character  of  the,  in 
the  United  States,  5:  108—10 
Social  recapitulation  (A.  Allin) 
18:  344-52;  social  heredity, 
344;  premature  development  of 
the  slum-children,  345;  games, 
pastimes,  and  fairy  tales, 
346-7 ;  local  gods,  witches,  and 
demons,  347-8;  doctrine  of  the 
blood-covenant  and  drinking 
health,  348-9;  singing  and 
dancing  the  schools  of  savage 
life,  349;  the  yoke  of  matri¬ 
mony,  350;  man’s  musical 
capacity,  350;  poetry  earlier 
than  prose,  351 ;  games  and  cus¬ 
toms  derived  from  religious 
tenets  or  ceremonies,  351-2 
Social  sense.  Psychological  ques¬ 
tions  on  the,  9:  527-8 
Social  settlements  considered  at 
the  Educational  Congress  at 
Chicago,  6:  163 

Socialist  and  anarchist  views  of 
education.  Some,  15:  i— 16; 
editorial  introduction,  1-2 ; 
principles  of  the  Socialist  Labor 
party  (C.  H.  Matchett)  2-6; 
co-operation  to  be  applied  to 
all  industrial  enterprises,  2-4; 
school  education  of  all  children, 
4;  not  enough  primary  instruc¬ 
tion,  5;  higner  education,  but 
not  at  the  exjiense  of  common 
schools,  5-6;  study  of  lan¬ 
guages  should  be  optional,  6; 
under  co-operation  compulsory 
laws  would  not  be  needed,  6. 
— The  anarchists’  view  (B.  R. 
Tucker)  6-10;  education 
should  not  be  furnished  by  the 
state,  6 ;  a  child  should  have  the 
education  that  it  wants,  7 ; 
manual  training  may  have  a 
better  effect  on  morals  than 
book  learning,  7  ;  let  the  child 
follow  its  bent,  8 ;  no  such  thing 
as  rights  and  duties  except  by 
contract,  8;  children  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  their  creators,  8-9 ;  only 
ethical  teaching  the  doctrine  of 
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Socialist  (continued) 

equal  libertj^,  9;  idea  of  prop¬ 
erty,  9;  virtue,  9-10. — The 
socialists’  view  (L.  Sanial)  10— 
2;  the  state  should  give  each 
child  all  the  education  he  is 
capable  of  receiving,  10;  the 
present  system  controlled  by 
the  capitalistic  class,  lo-i ;  there 
should  be  compulsory  educa¬ 
tion,  lo-i;  meals  and  clothing 
for  the  poor,  1 1 ;  manual  train¬ 
ing  for  development  of  the 
artisan  spirit,  1 2 ;  socialism  not 
a  theory,  12. — Another  anar¬ 
chist’s  view  (Gertrude  B. 
Kelly^  13-6  ;  compulsory 
education  a  necessity,  13-4: 
iniquity  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  13;  does  not  attack 
schools  or  churches,  1 3 ;  change 
of  whole  economic  system,  13; 
necessity  for  lower  not  higher 
education,  14-5;  knowledge  of 
the  sciences  more  useful  to  the 
individual  and  to  society,  15: 
children  should  be  taught  by 
natural  methods,  15-6  ;  mor¬ 
ality  by  example,  16 

Socialist  view  of  education.  An¬ 
other  (T.  D,  A.  Cockerell)  15: 
292;  education  would  develop 
to  the  fullest  the  capacities  of 
the  individual,  for  work  and 
enjoyment,  thruout  life,  292 

Society,  The  influence  of,  on  the 
college  (E.  D.  Hanscom)  25: 
527-33;  often  ignored,  528; 
society  gets  back  what  it  sup¬ 
plies,  528-9;  often  counteracts 
the  best  the  college  can  do,  530; 
society's  interest  in  athletics, 
530-1 ;  plutocracy  overshadows 
the  democracy  ofletters,  53 1-2 ; 
college  politics,  532-3;  the 
stream  cannot  rise  higher  than 
its  source,  533 

Sociological  aspect  of  education, 
II :  67-70 

Sociological  study,  A  scheme  of 
(G.  E.  Vincent)  8;  452-60; 
society  a  complex  whole  of  in¬ 
timately  interdependent  parts, 
452-3 ;  survey  of  general  classes, 
4J4;  special  study  of  various 
phenomena,  454;  correlation  of 
Knowledge  so  gained,  454-5; 
key  to  the  evolutionary  pro¬ 
cess,  455;  a  system  of  ethics 
should  be  induced,  455;  study 


of  social  dynamic  forces,  455; 
readjustme  it  jf  the  college  cur¬ 
riculum,  456;  co-operation  in  a 
seminar,  457;  course  of  college 
work,  458;  what  devolves  upon 
the  new  department,  459—60 
Sociology,  Field  work  in  teaching, 
at  Barnard  College  (E.  W. 
Clews)  20:  159-69;  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  fit  academic  discipline, 
159;  methods  used,  160-8;  the 
family  group  the  basis,  160-1; 
non-social  and  social  groups  se¬ 
lected,  1 61;  the  banking  fami¬ 
lies,  162-3;  schedules  for  tabu¬ 
lating  information,  164-8; 
weekly  consultations  with  the 
director,  i68;  visits  to  institu¬ 
tions  and  weekly  reports,  168- 
9 

—  Outline  of,  1 :  493-4 
Socrates,  An  interview  with  the 

shade  of  (W.  H.  Smith)  13; 
273-90 

Socratic  method.  The  (R.  M. 

Wenley)  2:  406-12 
Sohrah  and  Rustum,  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold’s,  I ;  399-401 
SoLDAN,  Frank  Louis. — Princi¬ 
pals’  reports  on  teachers,  20: 
252-8.— Shortening  the  period 
of  elementary  schooling,  25: 
168-81. — The  work  of  the  high 
school,  II :  335-55 
Soldan,  Franlc  Louis  (J.  M. 
Greenwood)  25:  517-9 

—  successor  to  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris 
as  Supt.  of  St.  Louis  schools, 
10;  312 

Some  educators  I  have  known,  see 
Greenwood,  James  Mickle- 
borough 

Sonnenschein,  Edward  Adolf. 
— The  parallel  study  of  gram¬ 
mar,  3:  450-61 ; 5:  340 
Sonnenschem’s  (Edward  Adolf) 
Greek  grammar  for  schools,  10; 
298-9 

Soper,  George  Albert.  —  Hy¬ 
giene  as  a  factor  in  education, 

24:  391-7 

Sorbonne,  The  study  of  education 
at  the  (H.  Marion)  7:  122-8; 
lectures  established  by  A.  Du¬ 
mont,  123 

Soul,  The,  devoid  of  self-activity, 
according  to  Herbart,  10;  73 
Souslow,  Mme.  Nadiyda,  admit¬ 
ted  to  medical  profession  in 
Russia,  8:  474 
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South,  The,  and  its  problems  (L.  cation  and  the  higher  life,  i : 

B.  Evans)  7:  333-42;  physical  392—4. — Thoughts  and  theories 

advantages,  333-4;  evils  of  of  life  and  education,  16:  ^g^—S 

slavery,  334-6;  disasters  of  the  Spanish  Californian  schools  (C. 
war,  336;  cotton  not  king,  337 ;  H.  Shinn)  6:  30-41;  Mission 

needs  development,  337;  more  schools,  31;  a  school  at  Santa 

people,  338;  technical  schools  of  Barbara  in  1784,  31;  order  of 

all  kinds,  338;  a  better  under-  Viceroy  Gigedo  in  1793  to  es- 

standing  on  both  sides,  339;  the  tablish  schools,  32 ;  Gov.  Borica 

race  question,  339-42;  educa-  levied  a  school  tax  in  Cali- 

tion  for  the  negro,  341-2;  edi-  fomia,  32;  scarcity  of  books,  33; 

torial  note,  408;  list  of  other  efforts  of  Govs.  Sola  and  Alva- 

articles  on  education  at  the  rado,  34;  school  at  Monterey, 

South,  342  n  35 ;  old  manuscript  text-books, 

—  Higher  education  in  the  (E.  A.  3S-9  ;  Bancroft’s  Literary  in- 

Alderman)  II :  29-39;  other  dustries,  40;  traditions  should 

articles,  n  be  gathered,  41 

See  also  Education,  North  and  Spanish  people.  The  superstitious 
South  character  of  the,  explained,  ii: 

South  Carolina,  Educational  sta-  331-2 

tistics  of  a  single  county  of,  23 :  Special  teaching.  Failure  of,  in 
475-7  Chicago,  6:  348-9 

—  Educational  upheaval  in,  i :  Specialist,  the  modem  university, 

285-6;  State  University  abol-  Besetting  fault  of,  22:  104 
ished,  286  Speed  defined  in  mathematical 

—  Politics  and  education  in  (W.  terms,  6:  337 

D.  Mayfield)  i:  471-3;  edi-  Spelling— Is  spelling  a  lost  art? 
torial,  487;  Governor  Tillman,  (W.  E.  Mead)  19:  49-58;  very 
487-9  few  spell  correctly,  49—50; 

South  Kensington  Museum,  The,  visual  image  and  sound  of 

a  result  of  the  London  Exhi-  words,  5 1 ;  absurdities  of,  due  to 

bition  of  1851,5:121  two  forces,  52;  phonetic  basis 

Southern  colleges.  Student  life  in  proposed,  5 2-3;  objection  lies  in 
(F.  C.  Woodward)  10:  461-75  wide  differences  of  pronuncia- 
Southem  Education  Board,  The,  tion,  54;  we  must  revert  to  the 

23:  481;  540;  strength  and  spelling-book,  55-6;  a  funda- 

power  of,  24:  243-5  mental  vocabulary,  57-8 

—  Fifth  annual  conference  at  —  Test  of,  in  the  schools  of  New 
Athens,  Ga.,  1902,  24;  104-7;  Haven,  14:  409— 10 

its  broad  creed,  105-6  - in  the  schools  of  Sioux  City, 

Southern  Education  Board’s  la.,  20:  427-9 

Summer  School  of  the  South  at  —  Time  might  be  saved  in  leam- 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  24;  323  ing,  3:  477 

Southern  Educational  Associa-  Spellings,  revised,  A  list  of,  16: 
tion,  meeting  at  Mobile,  Dec.,  402 

1896,  13:  207  Spencer’s  (Frank  Clarence)  Edu- 

Southem  States,  Educational  cation  of  the  Pueblo  child,  19: 

conditions  in  the  (R.  C.  Ogden)  502-4 

23:  468-82  ;  educational  revival  Spencer,  Herbert,  and  what  to 
in  the,  540  stud^  (W.  T.  Harris)  24:  135- 

—  Leaders  of  educational  opinion  49 ;  his  unscientific  treatment  of 

and  the  legislators  of  the,  7:  310  education,  i36;  self-preserva- 

Southey’s  (Robert)  Li/e  o/A^e/soM,  tion,  means  of  livelihood,  citi- 

edited  by  Edwin  L.  Miller,  14;  zenship, and  amusement,  136— 7 ; 

177  the  family,  civil  society,  the 

Spalding,  John  Lancaster  (6/1.).  state,  the  church,  outside  the 

— Religious  instruction  in  state  education  of  the  school,  138 

schools,  1 :  164-5;  2:  105-22;  4:  ~9>  school  education  and  the 

239  fine  windows  of  the  soul,  139 

Spalding’s  (John  Lancaster)  Edu-  —43:  what  the  course  of  study 
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Sjjencer,  Herbert  {continued) 
accomplishes,  144-5 1  theclassics 
teach  the  embryology  of  our 
civilization,  145-7  i  spiritual 
embryology,  148 

—  on  the  character  of  the  ima^- 
nation  and  its  true  place  in 
education,  7:  308-10;  on  Prof. 
Tyndall,  309-10 

—  on  the  training  of  parents,  i : 
7-8 

efusal  of  degrees  and  decora¬ 
tions  by,  19:  82-3;  article  in 
Fortniehtly  for  Dec.  1899,  102 
Spirit,  The,  and  the  letter  (W.  C. 
Lawton)  10:489-91 ; — Another 
view  (G.  M.  Whicher)  11 :  279- 
81 

Spirit  of  the  age.  The,  in  educa¬ 
tion  (G.  H.  Martin)  21:  271- 
85;  magnitude  of  material  in¬ 
terests,  271;  education  abreast 
of  the  age,  272-4;  organization 
and  specialization  in  industry 
and  m  education,  274-5;  a 
scientific  age  which  education  is 
responsible  for,  275-7;  the  new 
spirit  in  elementary  education, 
277-80;  the  self-conscious  age 
and  the  training  of  teachers, 
280—3;  ^  hopeful  age  and  the 
outlook  of  education,  284-5 
Spiritual  incongruence  (J.  H. 
Phillips)  10:  384-8;  changing 
teachers  with  change  of  grade, 
384;  the  time  element,  384-5; 
assimilation,  not  imitation,  best 
for  the  child,  386;  a  change 
essential,  387-8 

Sports  and  recreations  of  i6th 
century  school-boys,  i;  239-41 
Sprague’s  (Homer  B.)  Snakes- 
peare’s  Comedy  of  the  Merchant 
of  Venice,  2:  94-5 
Sproull,  William  Oliver. — The 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
6:  288-9 

Standing,  Postures  taken  in  4: 
340;  variations  from  sym¬ 
metry  as  result  of,  341-3 
Stanford,  Leland,  The  educational 
ideas  of  (D  S.  Jordan)  6;  136- 
43;  character,  136;  discriminat¬ 
ing  power,  137;  unity  from 
kindergarten  to  university,  138; 
the  absolute  democracy  of  all 
knowledge,  139;  on  the  labor 
question,  140— i;  co-education 
and  ec^ual  education,  14 1;  non- 
sectananism,  142 


Stanley,  Hiram  Miner. — Edu¬ 
cation  and  individuality,  18; 
80-4. — Evolutionary  psycho¬ 
logy  and  education,  12:  50-6. — 
Remarks  on  religious  education, 
15:  392-4. — The  teaching  of 
psychology,  16;  177-84 
Starr,  Frederick. — The  mu¬ 
seum  in  education,  3:  254-9 
Start,  Edwin  Augustus. — Col¬ 
by’s  (C.  W.)  Selections  from  the 
sources  of  English  history; — 
Gordy’s  (W.  F.)  History  of  the 
United  States  for  schools,  16: 
05-7. — Hart’s  (A.  B.)  American 
history  told  by  contemporaries, 
17:  401-4. — Kendall’s  (E.  K.) 
Source-book  of  English  history; 
Lee’s  (G.  C.)  Source-book  of 
English  history,  22:  201 
State  control  in  education.  The 
limits  of  (A.  S.  Draper)  i:  26- 
32 ;  government  bound  to  foster 
and  encourage  education,  28; 
elements  of,  must  be  com¬ 
pletely  provided,  29;  must  have 
good  reasons  for  what  it  does, 
30;  power  of  taxation  the  es¬ 
sential  element,  31 
State  control  of  schools.  The  real 
ground  for  (G.  H.  Howison)  5: 

424- 33;  prevalent  theory  of, 

425- 6;  the  right  comes  from 
what  the  state  is,  427-31; 
necessity  of  legislation  to  com¬ 
pel  education,  432;  it  must  be¬ 
ware  of  lessening  the  sense  of 
responsibility,  432;  editorial 
note,  508 

State  educational  administration, 
Recent  centralizing  tendencies 
in  (W.  C.  Webster)  13:  23-33, 
134-45;  extreme  decentraliza¬ 
tion  in  earlier  years,  23 ;  district 
superseded  by  township  and 
county  supervision,  23-4;  su|>- 
plemented  by  .state  control,  24; 
state  aid  and  state  control, 
24-6 ;  state  educational  depart¬ 
ments,  26;  powers  and  duties 
of  state  superintendent,  27-9; 
county  officials,  and  town  com¬ 
mittees  or  supervisiors,  29—30; 
the  district  system,  31-3;  com¬ 
pulsory  education,  134-8;  state 
regulation  of  text-books,  138— 
41;  of  courses  of  study,  141; 
control  of  teachers’  examina¬ 
tions,  141-3;  of  teachers’  insti¬ 
tutes,  1 43-5 
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State,  The,  forced  to  establish 
schools,  2:  114 

—  Fxuictions  of  the,  touching 
education  (A.  S.  Draper)  15: 
105-20;  government  of  the 
state  democratic,  105-6;  sove¬ 
reign  authority  flows  from  the 
people,  106-7 ;  has  full  authority 
in  educational  matters,  107 ;  has 
the  sovereig;n  power  of  direct 
taxation,  io8-g;  school  officers 
not  city  officers,  iio-i;  bound 
to  maintain  a  suitable  elemen¬ 
tary  school  within  reach  of 
every  home,  112;  to  define  the 
platform  for  the  public  schools, 
1 13;  to  keep  the  work  upon 
scientific  lines,  113;  give  im¬ 
pulse  and  direction  to  the  cur- 
riculums,  114;  to  organize  high 
schools,  1 1 5 :  to  give  the  school 
system  independent  autono¬ 
my,  1 1 5-6 ;  to  compel  school 
attendance,  116;  to  equalize 
school  privileges,  1 1 7 ;  relations 
to  private  foundations,  1 1 7-8 ; 
to  punish  educational  quack¬ 
ery,  1 18;  to  promote  informa¬ 
tion  and  culture,  118-9;  assure 
uniform  intellectual  and  moral 
advancement  for  all,  119-20 

—  its  rights  and  duties  in  educa¬ 
tion,  3:  369-71 

State  superintendent.  Powers  and 
duties  of  the,  13:  27-9 

State  Teachers’  Associations, 
Christmas  meetings  of,  in  1897, 
IS:  199-208 

—  Meetings  of,  10 :  j  1 8—9 

State  universities.  The  limitations 
of  (H.  Davis)  i:  426-37;  the 
creature  of  the  State,  427 ;  must 
be  open  to  all  citizens,  428;  on 
an  entirely  secular  basis,  429; 
politics  control  appointments, 
429;  the  public  have  little 
sympathy  with,  43 1 ;  relation  to 
the  public  school,  433 ;  must 
train  teachers,  434;  lower  grade 
of  degrees,  435 ;  quantity  rather 
than  quality  of  instruction, 

—  of  the  middle  West  (A.  S. 
Draper)  13:  313-23  (pi.):  the 
conference  at  Madison,  Wis., 

313- 4;  pioneering  conditions, 

314- 5;  development  in  the  ten 
states,  315-8;  Morrill  land 
grant  act,  310;  co-education, 
320;  religious  element  in,  320-1 ; 
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types  of  the  American  spirit, 
322-3 

State  University,  The  Northwest¬ 
ern,  and  its  preparatory  school, 
(W.  K.  Clement)  17:  154-63; 
the  seven  universities  of  Mon¬ 


tana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Ore¬ 
gon,  Nevada,  Utah  and  Wyom¬ 
ing,  154;  others  that  have  pre¬ 
paratory  schools,  155;  a  scat¬ 
tered  population  makes  them 
necessary,  155-61;  accredited 
schools,  156-8;  entrance  re¬ 
quirements,  159-60;  lack  of 
secondary  schools  in  Nevada, 
Idaho,  and  Montana,  160—2; 
good  work  done,  160;  a  high 
preparatory  standard  in  face  of 
obstacles,  163 

Statistics,  Uniformity  in  state, 
proposed,  4:  loo-i 

Stebbins,  Herbert  W. — Indus¬ 
trial  education  as  a  social  force, 
23; '462-7 

Steele’s  (George  McKendree) 
Rudimentary  economics,  2  : 
202-3;  Rudimentary  ethics,  3: 

■398-9;  Rudimentary  psychology 
for  schools  and  colleges,  i :  394-6 

Steiner’s  (Bernard  Christian)  His¬ 
tory  of  education  in  Connecticut, 
II :  195-8 

Stempel,  Guido  Hermann.  — 
Joynes’s  (E.  S,)  Schiller’s  Maria 
Stuart,  Ein  Trauerspiel,  10: 


499-500 

Stepney  Causeway,  Whitechapel, 
and  Its  rescue  work,  22 :  ^-5 
Stern,  Sigmon  MartIn. — Buck- 
heim’s  (C.  A.)  Balladen  und 
Romanzen,  3:  397-8 
Stevens,  Morgan  (J.  M.  Green¬ 
wood)  25:  305 

Stewart,  Seth  Thomas. — Correc¬ 
tion  of  statement  regarding,  12: 
415-6 

Stewart’s  (Seth  Thomas)  Plane 
and  solid  geometry,  2:51 2—3 
Stickney,  Lucia. — The  London 
schools  and  the  poor,  24;  199— 
206 


Stiles,  Ezra,  Influence  of  at  Yale, 
22;  6 


Stillwater,  Minn.,  Transfer  of 
parochial  school  at,  3;  462-5; 
4:  236 

Stimulants  and  narcotics.  School 
instruction  in  the  effects  of: 


Preliminary  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
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Stimulants  and  narcotics  {con¬ 
tinued) 

Science  Teachers’  Assoc.,  24; 
1-47;  comparison  of  text- 
ooks,  32-4;  opinions  of  the 
Committee  on  the  effects  of 
alcohol,  34-6 ;  opinions  of  teach¬ 
ers  regarding  teaching  physi¬ 
ology,  37-45 ;  conclusions  of  the 
Committee,  45—7 

Stoddard,  Francis  Hovey.  — 
Boyesen’s  (H.  Essays  on 
German  literature,  6:  399-400. — 
Corbin’s  (J.)  An  American  at 
Oxford,  25:  90-3. — Emerson’s 
(O.  F.)  History  of  the  English 
language,  9:  509-12. — Literary 
spirit  in  the  colleges,  6:  126- 
3S;  editorial'note,  198. — Schel- 
ling’s  (F.  E.)  The  English 

chronicle  play,  23;  526-8 
Storr,  Francis. — Dr.  Joshua 
Girling  Fitch,  with  portrait,  7: 
326-32 

Stout’s  (George  Frederick)  Ana¬ 
lytic  psychology,  13:  179-81 
Stout,  James  H.,  state  senator  of 
Wisconsin,  Gift  of  thirty  free 
traveling  libraries  by,  to  Dunn 
County,  13:  loo-i 
Stoy’sche  Erziehungs-Anstalt  in 
Jena,  8;  244-J7 

Straight  line.  The,  6:  149,  153-4, 

157 

Stratton,  George  Malcolm. — 
Child-study  and  psychology, 
14:  132-9 

Strauss  Bill,  The,  see  Tammany 
School  Bill,  The 

Street,  A.  E. — Rousseau’s  theory 
of  education,  5:  278-90 
Stringham,  Irving.  —  Smith’s 
(W.  B.)  Introductory  modern 
geometry  of  the  point,  ray,  and 
circle,  o;  392-4 

Strong,  E.  A. — The  notebook  as 
evidence  of  preparation  for 
college,  12:  383-4 
Strong,  William  L.,  Retirement  of, 
as  Mayor  of  New  York,  15: 
94-7 ;  improvement  of  schools 
under  his  administration,  95- 
7 

Stryker,  Melancthon  Woolsey,  on 
the  A.  B.  degree,  13:  206—7 
Stuart,  G.  A. — The  relations  be¬ 
tween  high  schools  and  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  22:  405-9 
Student  associations.  Interna¬ 
tional,  5:  363-9: 415 


Student  Ufe  at  Jena  (S.  H.  Rowe) 
15:  136^46:  Professor  Rein, 
136—7;  pensions  and  getting 
settled,  137;  a  bill  for  one 
month,  138;  the  University  bul¬ 
letin-board,  138;  troubles  of 
matriculation,  138-40;  the 
German  student  a  disappoint¬ 
ment,  140-1;  duels,  141-2;  the 
Corps-student,  142-3;  Drs. 
Eucken  and  Rein,  143 ;  lectures, 

143- 4;  the  practice- school, 

144- 5 :  women  attend  the  latter, 
145 ;  Jena  and  its  surroundings, 
146 

—  in  Southern  colleges  (F.  C. 
Woodward)  10:  461-75;  liking 
for  sonorous  titles,  461 ;  meager¬ 
ness  of  Southern  colleges,  462-3 ; 
the  residence-system  and  the 
dusky  “boys,”  463;  social  life, 
464 ;  democracy  of  the  student 
communities,  465 ;  relations 
with  the  professors,  466-7 ; 
neglect  of  athletics,  467;  liter¬ 
ary  and  Greek-letter  societies, 
468-9;  no  student  government, 
469;  simplicity  of  government, 
470-1 ;  the  honor  system, 
472—5;  in  conduct,  473;  in  ex¬ 
aminations,  474—5 

—  Luxury  in,  24;  257 

Student  side  of  school  and  college 
life  at  the  Educational  Congress 
at  Chicago,  6:  165 

Student-teachers,  The  Providence 
plan  for,  as  developed  at  Brown 
University,  ii:  247-53 

Students,  Foreign,  in  German  uni¬ 
versities,  2:  29,  38 

—  in  higher  educational  institu¬ 
tions  whose  fathers  are  farmers, 
19:  103-4 

—  Number  of,  in  universities  of 
France  and  Germany,  16:  136 

—  Representative  Council,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  S:  364 

Studies,  Comparative  and  specific 
values  of,  2 :  273-4 ;  the  teaching 
of  practical  and  culture,  275 

—  correlation  of.  A  working  basis 
for  the  (C.  De  Garmo)  5:  451- 
66 ;  logical  versus  psychological 
order  in,  453-5;  purposes  of 
correlation,  455-6;  German 
efforts  and  their  defect,  456-7; 
three  centers  proposed,  458 ;  the 
humanistic  core,  458-9;  the 
scientific  core,  460-2 ;  the 
economic  core,  462-5;  geog- 
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Studies  (continued) 

raphy  the  universal  study  and 
bond  of  unity,  465-6;  editorial 
notes,  508,  514 

Studies  tn  education  edited  by 
Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  ii:  414-5 

Studium  generale,  the  oldest 
name  for  the  mediaeval  univer¬ 
sity,  7:  214 

Study,  Antiquated  methods  of,  13 : 
281-5 

—  The  central  subjects  of,  6:  342 ; 
essentially  one  organic  unit, 
343;  each  auxiliary  branch 
bears  directly  upon  them,  344; 
each  child  investigates  all,  345; 
teacher  must  have  all  at  hand, 
346;  must  be  a  student  of  all, 
^47;  failure  of  special  teachers 
in  Chicago,  348-9 

—  Education  value  of  a,  i :  98, 
108,  1 12 

Study  of  education  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  (W.  S.  Sut¬ 
ton)  17:  80-5;  history  of  edu¬ 
cation,  80;  psychology  and  in¬ 
terest,  81-2:  method  of  teach-, 
ing,  82;  dignity  of  the  office  of 
teacher,  83 ;  increase  the  power 
of  the  public-school  idea,  83-4; 
the  doctrine  of  free  schools 
above  every  other  doctrine,  84 ; 
gather  up  the  inheritance  from 
the  past,  85 

—  The,  in  Stanford  University 
(E.  Barnes)  6;  360-3 

—  in  universities  of  the  United 
States  in  adv'ance  of  those  of 
Germany,  16:  305-8 

Sturm,  John,  and  humanism,  3: 

271 

Style,  The  principles  of,  3:  87-9 

Suffering  of  plants  and  animals. 
Difference  between  the,  one  of 
degree  not  one  of  kind,  17;  293 

Sully,  James. — The  service  of 
psychology  to  education,  4: 
313-27. — Syllabus  of  lectures 
on  the  science  of  education,  3: 

s4r  J  ames.  Records  of  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  child  mind  desired 
by,  6:  414-5 

Summer  instruction.  Extension 

of,  3:514-5 

Summer  School  of  Applied  Ethics 
at  Plymouth,  1894  meeting  of 
the,  8:  310-1 

Summer  School  of  the  South  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  24:  323 


Summer  schools,  an  American 
idea,  2:  225 

—  Number  of,  increasing,  6:  205; 
popularity  of,  due  to  their 
lecture  courses,  205;  should 
never  grant  deCTees,  206 

Sunday  school.  The,  and  its  place 
in  tne  educational  system  (N. 
M.  Butler)  18:  433-6 

Sunday-school  problem.  The  (J. 
T.  Prince)  25:  494-507:  one  of 
the  great  instrumentalities  in 
education,  495;  its  chief  func¬ 
tion  and  ideals,  495-6;  instruc¬ 
tional  work,  496-7 ;  inspira¬ 
tional  work  a  failure,  497-8; 
ignorance  and  indifference, 
•  498-9;  inefficient  instruction, 
499;  lesson-papers  hindrances, 
499-500;  Bible  should  be  the 
only  text-book,  500-1;  how  it 
may  best  be  taught,  501-3; 
class  and  individual  teaching, 

504-7 

Super,  Charles  William. — On 
so-c^led  honorary  degrees,  4: 
388-9 

Superintendence,  Department  of, 
Chattanooga  meeting,  1898,  un¬ 
satisfactory,  15:  413-4;  E.  H. 
Mark,  of  Louisville,  elected 
president,  414;  should  deal 
with  its  own  problems  of 
supervision  and  administration, 

413.  520 

- Chicago  meeting,  1900,  19: 

402-4;  committee  on  teach¬ 
ing  temperance  physiology  in 
schools  appointed,  403 

- February  meeting,  1902,  3: 

102 

Superintendent,  The,  13:  242-4 

—  The  American  school  (B.  A. 
Hinsdale)  7;  42-54;  his  nearest 
congener  the  inspector  of  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Holland  and  Ger¬ 
many,  42;  the  earliest,  ap¬ 
pointed  in  Providence,  42; 
board  supiervision,  43—5 ;  school 
organization  became  a  neces¬ 
sity,  45 :  he  came  forth  from  the 
school  board,  46;  various  pow¬ 
ers  and  duties  of,  47-9;  two 
kinds  of  duties,  pedagogy  and 
business,  49;  business  likely  to 
predominate  in  large  cities, 

50- 1 ;  the  professional  element 
m  the  smaller,  5 1 ;  duties  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  future, 

51- 4;  previous  articles  on  this 
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Superintendent,  The  (continued) 
subject,  <;4  n;  criticism  on  this 
article  (W.  H.  Maxwell)  186-8 

— and  the  board  of  education 
(J.M. Greenwood)  18:  363-77; 
corporations,  their  duties  and 
responsibilities,  363-4;  a  school 
board  a  corporate  body,  364; 
the  superintendent  its  agent, 
365-6;  administrative,  366-7; 
financial,  367-9;  educational, 
369-7 1 ;  latitude  usually  al¬ 
lowed,  371;  differences  of  policy 
to  be  adjusted,  372-3;  should 
be  an  uplifting  power,  373-4; 
one  view  of  the  distribution  of 
his  work,  374;  views  of  Supt. 
Gove  of  Denver,  375-6;  enu¬ 
meration  of  his  duties,  376-7 

—  the  city  school.  Duties  of,  to 
the  board,  2;  257,  484;  3;  65-6; 
168-70;  to  the  teacher,  2: 
259-60;  363-5;  483-4;  3:  66-9; 
170—2;  to  the  pupils,  2:  260;  re¬ 
lation  to  the  people,  261;  rela¬ 
tion  to  principals,  363-5;  3; 
170;  a  pilot  to  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem,  172 

—  How  can  the,  best  reach  his 
teachers?  i :  178-80 

—  The  school  (C.  F.  Thwing)  15; 
26-33 ;  educational  adminis¬ 
trator  and  executive,  26;  selec¬ 
tion  of  teachers  and  text-books, 
26 ;  making  of  a  course  of  study, 
methods,  and  relations  with 
teachers,  27;  extensive  power 
of,  27;  how  appointed,  27-8; 
management  of  ignorant  and 
political  school  boards,  28 ;  sort 
of  man  fitted  to  be  a,  28-30; 
cities  that  have  had  good 
superintendents,  30;  Dr.  Wm. 
T.  Harris’  work  at  St.  Louis, 
30;  best  training  the  collegiate 
and  the  professional,  30-1 ; 
formation  of  schools  or  depart¬ 
ments  in  universities  for  train¬ 
ing,  3 1 ;  a  new  profession,  3 1 ; 
salaries  and  rewards,  32;  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  importance  of  the 
new  profession,  32;  may  render 
better  service  than  any  other 
officer,  33;  opportunities  mag¬ 
nificent,  33 

- Minor  problems  of  the  (F. 

A.  Fitzpatrick)  18;  234-51; 
regularity  and  promptness  in 
office  hours,  235;  reception  of 
complaints,  236;  attitude  to¬ 


wards  teachers  and  principals, 
236;  change  of  rules  of  prede¬ 
cessor,  237-8;  appointment  of 
teachers,  239—40;  dismissal  of 
teachers,  240—2;  changes  in 
text-books,  242-5;  criticism  of 
principals  and  teachers,  245-6; 
special  teachers,  246;  board 
meetings,  246-9;  cautiousness 
in  exercise  of  great  power,  250 

Superintendents,  State,  territorial 
and  municipal,  members  of  the 
National  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion,  20;  215 

Supervision,  City  school  (A. 
Gove)  2 :  256-61 ;  editorial  note, 
283;  (J.  M.  Greenwood,  362-5; 
(T.  M.  Balliet)  482—6;  (H.  S. 
Tarbell)  3:  65-9;  (W.  T.  Har¬ 
ris)  167-^2;  see  also,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  The  city  school 

—  Evolution  of  school  (J.  T. 
Prince)  22:  148-61;  period  of 
various  methods  under  ordi¬ 
nance  of  1647,  149;  town  com¬ 
mittees  and  district  officers, 
150;  district  system  abolished, 

1 5 1 ;  superintendentsappointed, 
152;  district  superintendents, 
153;  duties  of  superintendents, 
154-7;  the  supervision  of  the 
future,  157-61 

—  The  function  of  (J.  Kennedy) 

1 ;  465-^9 

Supermston,  School,  Pickard’s  (J. 
L.)  1 :  299—302 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  Willoughby’s  (W.  W.) 
1 :  498—500 

Sutcliffe’s  (John  D.)  Handcraft,  2: 
96-7 

Sutton,  William  Seneca.  — 
Dewey’s  (John)  School  and  so¬ 
ciety,  20;  303-6. — Study  of  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  17:  80-5 

Sweeny,  W.  S.-^lazebrook  (R. 
T.)  and  Shaw’s  (W.  N.)  Practi¬ 
cal  physics,  6;  195 

Sweet's  (Henry)  On  the  practical 
study  of  language,  6:  351-3. — 
Practical  stt^y  of  languages,  ig> 

396-7 

Swett,  John. — My  schools  and 
schoolmasters,  1835-1850,  22: 
433-48 

Swett,  John,  Report  of,  on  ap¬ 
pointment  of  teachers  in  San 
Francisco  5 :  3 1 1 ;  important 
results  from,  514-5 
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Switzerland,  Eyesight  and  health 
of  the  school  children  of,  23; 
92-4 

—  The  language  question  in  (B. 
A.  Hinsdale)  3:  494-6 

Switzerland,  Hug  (L.)  and  Stead’s 
(R.)  2:  83-? 

Syllabus  method  of  little  value, 
15;  412 

Sympathy  does  not  amount  to 
scientific  analysis,  4:  324 

Syracuse,  Know-nothing  policy 
in  School  Board  of,  16:  519 

System,  Herbart  on,  i :  250-1 

TabeUen  zur  Geschichtc  der  Pdda- 
gogik;  hrsg.  von  W.  Piktzold,  2: 

97 

Tacitus’  Dialogs  de  oratoribus 
edited  by  W.  Petersen,  7:  302-4 

Tagalog  language.  The  (D.  J. 
Doherty)  24:  497-502;  state¬ 
ments  based  on  a  Metodo 
teorico-f^actico  fara  aprender  el 
Lenguaje  Tagalo,  498;  phonol- 
o^,  498;  morpholog}%  498-500; 
characteristics  of  the  Filipinos, ' 
501 ;  list  of  books,  502 

Tame,  Hippolyte  Adolphe,  Death 
of,  5:  415 

Talbot,  Marion. — Present-day 
problems  in  the  education  of 
women,  14:  248-58 

Tammany  Hall,  Leaders  of,  liter¬ 
ally  savages  and  barbarians,  15 : 
300 

—  Triumph  of,  in  the  election  of 
1897,  14;  514-8 

Tammany  School  Bill,  The,  for 
New  York  City,  ii:  300-3; 
vicious  provisions  of,  300-1 ;  op¬ 
position  of  the  journals  to, 
301-2;  a  citizens’  committee  on 
public-school  reform  organized, 

303-5 

Tappan’s  (Eva  March)  England's 
story,  22:  526-9 

Tappan,  Henry  Philip,  president 
of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
II :  361—2 

Tarbell,  Horace  Sumner.  — 
City  school  supervision,  3:  65-9 

Tarbell’s  (Horace  Sumner)  Wer¬ 
ner  introductory  geography,  and 
Werner  grammar  school  geog¬ 
raphy,  13:  87-^2 

Tarr,  Ralph  Stockman. — Col¬ 
lege  entrance  requirements  in 
science,  12:  57-64. — Thesis  on 
science  teaching,  14:  415- — 


Williams’  (H.  S.)  Geological 
biology,  II :  293—5 
Tarr’s  (Ralph  Stockman)  Elemen¬ 
tary  physical  geography,  14: 
397-400. — Physical  geography 
of  New  York  state,  25;  538 
Tarr  (Ralph  Stockman)  and  Mc- 
Murry’s  (Frank  Morton)  The 
Tarr-McMurry  geographies,  20: 

3*3-5 

Tarr,  Stambury  R. — The  sepa¬ 
rate  school  question  in  Canadian 
.  politics,  12;  180-4 
Tarver’s  (John  Charles)  Some 
observations  of  a  foster  parent, 

15:  500-3 

Taussig,  Frank  William. — The 
problem  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion:  As  regards  training  for 
citizenship,  17;  431-9 
Taxation,  Power  of,  the  essential 
element  in  state  control  of  edu¬ 
cation,  i:  31 

—  school,  ^^ew  departure  in,  2: 

Leo,  pseudonym  for  Gab¬ 
riel  Jorgand,  23: 35-8 
Taylor’s  (Albert  Reynolds)  Study 
of  the  child,  17:  189-91 
Taylor’s  (F.  Lillian)  The  Werner 
primer  for  beginners  in  reading, 
10:  506-7 

Taylor,  Henry  Lewis.  —  A 
juror’s  experience  at  the  Paris 
Exposition,  21:  49-63 
Taylor,  James  Branch. — Col¬ 
lege  education  and  business,  19: 
232-56 

Taylor,  James  Monroe.  — 
Graduate  work  in  the  college, 
8:  62-74 

Teacher,  The,  a  mediator  between 
the  child  and  the  social  heritage 
of  the  race,  19;  290;  histoiy  and 
sociology  set  the  standards  for, 
and  psychology  prescribes  the 
methods,  292 

—  The  American  (W.  H.  Max¬ 
well)  25:  146-67;  need  of  uni¬ 
versal  education,  146-7;  defini¬ 
tions  of  education,  147-50; 
qualities  of  the  ideal  teacher, 
1 5 1 ;  teaching  not  recognized  as 
a  learned  profession,  *52-^; 
reasons  why,  153-6;  his  effi¬ 
ciency  and  usefulness  impaired, 
156;  the  home  and  churcn  lack¬ 
ing  in  good  works,  1 56-7 ;  the 
teacher  should  have  adequate 
preparation,  157-8;  stimulat- 
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Teacher,  The  {continued) 

ing  methods  of  appointment 
and  promotion,  158-9;  freedom 
of  teaching,  160-1;  reasonable 
remuneration,  161-2;  what  the 
teacher  owes  to  the  state,  163; 
teachers’  code  of  ethics,  163-6; 
no  under-bidding,  163-4;  no 
political  influence,  164;  never- 
ending  preparation  for  work, 
164;  belief  in  progress,  164-5; 
duty  to  help  all  who  need,  166; 
humaneness  and  gentleness  to 
all  children,  166;  story  of 
George  Inness,  167 

—  as  a  moral  force  (F.  W.  Os¬ 
born)  22: 304-6 

—  in  Germany,  Influence  of  the, 
2;  231;  in  shaping  legislation, 
232;  in  the  schoolroom,  233 

—  ought  to  have  ideals,  i :  1 2 1 ; 
should  study  ethics,  122-3; 
should  be  a  naturalist,  123; 
needs  the  psychological  spirit, 
124 

—  Qualifications  of  a,  16;  73- 
7 

—  Wanted — a  (J.  H.  Canfield) 
20:  433-43;  qualities  of  an  in¬ 
structor,  433-5,  442-3;  first- 
class  men  scarce,  435-6;  in¬ 
vestigators  w. teachers,  436-40; 
opportunity  for  the  small  col¬ 
leges,  440-1 

Teachers  (T.  W.  Higginson)  13; 
472-8;  entitled  to  our  sym¬ 
pathy,  474;  children  alert  and 
active,  teaching  lifeless,  474-7; 
Pres.  Eliot’s  fascination  for  ex¬ 
periment,  478 

—  American,  Ability  of,  as  speak¬ 
ers,  6:  259 

- as  a  whole  excellent  and 

zealous,  14:  385 

—  and  their  standing  (E.  P. 

Seaver)  16:  295-300;  one 

quarter  of  the  Boston,  inferior, 
295 ;  should  be  improved  or  re¬ 
moved,  296;  the  young  capable 
of  improvement,  297 ;  those 
worn  out,  2^7;  the  incapables, 
298;  protective  barriers,  298-9; 
power  of  removal,  299-300 

—  Asymmetry  of,  4:  348 

—  Broader  scholarship  for,  24; 
240-1 ;  larger  freedom  accorded 
to,  241-2;  higher  grades  of,  ap¬ 
pointed  in  secondary  schools, 
250-1 

Teachers’  certificates.  Failures  to 


pass  examinations  for,  in  New 
York  state,  17;  412 

—  Interstate  indorsement  of,  sug¬ 
gested,  4:  loi,  510-1 

—  Regulations  for,  in  several 
states,  6:  253-4 

Teachers,  Certification  of,  com¬ 
pulsory,  3:  332;  4;  237;  5:  235, 
358 

— Change  of,  10:  384-8 

Teachers’  College,  Affiliation  of, 
with  Columbia  University,  6: 
loi;  degrees  conferred  at,  loi 

—  Alliance  of,  with  Columbia 
University,  7:  306 

—  exhibition  at  Chicago  of  ap¬ 
paratus  made  by  students,  7: 
267 

—  incorporated  in  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  15:  197-9;  relation  of 
courses  of  instruction  at  each, 
198 

—  Success  of  the,  5 :  5 1 1 ;  new  site 
for,  given  by  Geo.  K.  Vander¬ 
bilt,  5 1 1-2 

Teachers,  Culture  and  training  of, 

i;  154-156 

—  The  ethics  of  getting,  and  of 
getting  positions  (A.  S.  Dra¬ 
per)  20:  30-42;  power  to  teach 
not  the  only  test,  3 1 ;  search  for 
the  best  in  all  grades  is  sharp, 
32;  the  teachers’  agency,  33; 
quantity  and  quality  of  recom¬ 
mendations,  34-5;  universities 
seeking  places  for  their  gradu¬ 
ates,  35-6;  Harvard  acts  thru 
a  committee  of  the  faculty, 
36-7 ;  mother-in-law  interfer¬ 
ence,  37-9;  an  engagement  a 
legal  contract,  39-40;  a  suc¬ 
cessful  teacher  has  little  need  of 
letters  o^  commendation,  41; 
universitv  officers  should  know 


where  best  teachers  are,  41-2; 
fraud  in  agencies,  42-3;  real 
teachers  make  positions  by  the 
work  they  do,  43 
—  for  secondary  schools.  The 
training  of  {Vl.  B.  Jacobs)  ii: 
245-53  •  impulse  for,  came  from 
Pestalozzi  and  Froebel,  245; 
success  in  training  for  the  lower 
grades  made  that  of  the  higher 
necessary,  246;  undertaken  in 
Providence,  247 ;  the  plan  for 
work  of  student-teachers,  248- 
50 ;  thirty  per  cent,  of  graduates 
of  Brown  teach,  250;  objections 
met  and  answered,  251;  profit- 
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Teachers  (continued) 

able  to  student- teachers,  252- 
3 

—  Grade  meetings  for,  in  New 
York  city,  i:  178;  how  can  the 
superintendent  best  reach, 
179-80 

—  The  intellectual  life  of  (E.  P. 
Seaver)  17:  198-200;  personal 
interest  in  pupils,  1 98 ;  desire  to 
improve  his  own  intellectual 
equipment,  198-9;  amount  of 
the  latter  in  Boston,  199;  a 
word  of  caution,  199-200 

—  need  a  scientific  training,  i :  23, 

25 

—  need  pedagogic  reading  and 
private  study  of  psychology,  6: 
44;  summer  schools  destroy 
their  vacations,  44 

—  professional.  Need  of  more,  19; 
272-4 

— Professional  training  of,  for  the 
higher  schools  of  Germany  (J. 
E.  Russell)  14:  17-33:  policy 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  17-8; 
secularization  of  secondaiy 
schools,  18;  emancipation  from" 
ecclesiastical  control,  19;  aver¬ 
age  boy  of  nine  knows  his  life 
work,  19-20;  professional  train¬ 
ing  begins  with  the  university 
course,  20;  examiners  and  ex¬ 
aminations,  20-1 ;  certificates, 

21— 2 ;  subjects  taught,  on  which 
selection  of  studies  is  based, 

22- 3;  the  Staats-examen  more 
difficult  and  honorable  than 
Ph.D.,  23;  application,  how 
made,  23-4;  the  written  ex¬ 
amination,  24-5;  the  oral,  25-6; 
grades  of  certificates.  26—7; 
chances  of  securing  a  position, 
27 ;  pedagogical  training,  27-33 : 
the  Probejahr,  28-9;  the  Semi¬ 
nar  jahr  anA  Seminarien,  29—33; 
at  Jena  under  Prof.  W.  Rein,  3 1 ; 
at  Leipsic  under  Dr.  Richard 
Richter,  31-2 ;  at  Giessen  under 
Dr.  Hermann  Schiller,  32 

- Requirements  of  N.  Y. 

State  Superintendent  for,  10: 
508-9;  a  minimum  standard, 
510;  should  be  applied  to  nor¬ 
mal  as  well  as  secondary  schools, 

5" 

—  prone  to  be  arbitrary  and 
whimsical,  6:  85-6 

—  public  school.  The  best  method 
of  appointing,  3:  260-4 


—  Salaries  for.  Prof.  John  B. 
Clark  on,  in  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  quarterly  for  March, 
1898,  17;  413-4 

—  scholarships  in  summer  schools 
(W.  M.  Davis)  12:  388-93; 
needs  of  young  teachers,  389; 
provided  by  Woman’s  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  of  Boston,  390; 
action  of  Women’s  Club  of  Med¬ 
ford,  391 ;  the  “Gregg  fund’’  at 
Indianapolis,  392 ;  possible 
ways  01  providing,  392-3;  ad¬ 
visability  of,  393 

—  The  State  should  demand 
higher  qualifications  for,  2:  233 

—  Training,  at  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  (W.  Cunningham)  17; 
451-5;  English  public  schools 
are  the  endowed  schools  like 
Eton  and  Harrow,  451;  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  university  and  col¬ 
leges,  452;  three  courses  of 
lectures  a  year  all  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  teaching,  453;  teachers 
not  wanted  as  teachersi  453;  a 
school  must  make  the  boy  do 
what  he  does  not  like,  454;  he 

oes  to  college  to  form  the 
abits  of  a  gentleman,  454; 
learning  does  not  come  into 
school  or  college  life,  454-5 ;  we 
do  not  bother  about  the  train¬ 
ing  of  teachers,  455 

—  Training,  in  France  (L.  M. 

Salmon)  20:  383-404;  the 

training  in  Amenca,  383-4;  de¬ 
fects  in  our  slipshod  methods, 
385-6;  three  classes  of  normal 
schools  in  France,  386-7;  ad¬ 
mission,  387-8;  the  course,  389; 
schools  for  training  the  elemen¬ 
tary  normal  school  teachers, 
390-4;  Ecol6  normale  sup6ri- 
eure,  394-9;  careful  classifica¬ 
tion  of  students,  399;  high 
standard  of*  admission,  400; 
small  number  of  students, 
400-1 ;  special  training  for  the 
work  of  teaching,  402-4 

—  The  training  of,  6:  160 

- Recent  legislation  on,  2: 

159-60 

Teachership  a  spoil  of  office  in 
Boston,  14:  1 1 2-5 

Teaching.  All,  based  on  previous 
knowledge,  5:  483 

—  an  art,  1:132 

—  as  a  profession — a  protest 
(Carolyn  Shipman)  20:  414-8; 
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Teaching  (continued) 

women  graduates  should  not 
teach  unless  fitted,  414-6;  the 
children  have  a  right  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  416;  ability  without 
taste,  417;  other  views  on  the 
subject,  418 

—  The  fine  art  of  (E.  E.  Brown) 
16;  328-41 ;  the  “  follow  nature” 
demand,  328-9;  to  see  the  best 
the  artist’s  privilege,  330;  artist 
teachers  live  with  their  child¬ 
ren,  331;  striving  for  the 
higher,  ;532;  fashion  and  art, 
333~4;  indifference  to  time, 
334-6;  economy  of  effort, 
336-8;  a  true  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion,  338;  the  far-off  look,  339; 
the  science  must  find  its  u  se  in  the 
living  art  of  the  master,  340-1 

—  The  principal  rules  of,  10: 
160—2 

—  The  science  versus  the  art  of 
(A.  B.  Poland)  2:  270-5;  the 
terms  not  mutually  contradict¬ 
ory,  271;  the  pedagogical  and 
psychological  methods  com- 

ared,  272;  teachers  should 
now  the  values  of  studies, 
2  73~4:  practical  and  culture 
studies,  27 j 

Teaching  University,  A,  for  Lon¬ 
don,  2;  282-3 

Technical  courses.  Lengthening  of 
the,  1 ;  106 

Technological  instruction.  The 
section  for,  at  the  Educational 
Congress  at  Chicago,  6:  162-3 

Technology,  The  place  of  schools 
of,  in  American  education  (F. 
A.  Walker)  2:  209-19;  created 
a  demand  for  trained  men,  2 1 1 ; 
doing  a  work  equal  to  if  not 
surpassing  the  classical  colleges, 
212;  intellectual  and  moral 
training  in,  213;  largely  dis¬ 
pense  with  examinations,  214-5; 
Witter  relation  between  teacher 
and  pupil  in,  216-8;  editorial 
note,  276 

Tediousness,  Herbart’s  protest 
against,  i:  252 

Temperance  instruction.  Scien¬ 
tific,  The  Outlook  on,  18:  309—1 1 ; 
The  Independent,  19:  31 1 

Temperance  physiology.  Instruc¬ 
tion  in,  so-called,  24:  322-3 

Temperance  physiology  bill,  A 
substitute  for  the,  prepared,  1 1 : 

307 


See  also  Alcohol  physiology,  20 : 
1—29 

Temperance  teaching,  and  recent 
legislation  in  Connecticut  (W. 
B.  Ferguson)  23:  233-49;  law 
of  1893,  233-4;  history  of  the 
movement,  234-44;  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Conn.,  245-6;  the  new 
law,  246-7 ;  co-operation 
needed,  248-9 

—  A  mischievous  bill  on,  op¬ 
posed  by  Supt.  C.  R.  Skinner, 
10:  103 ;  signed  by  Gov.  Morton, 
202;  conceived  in  fanaticism  and 
passed  in  hypocrisy,  202;  de¬ 
nounced  at  the  University  Con¬ 
vocation  and  by  the  State 
Teachers  Association,  203;  op¬ 
posed  by  men  of  science  and 
physicians,  51 1-2 

See  also  Stimulants  and  nar¬ 
cotics 

Tennent,  Rev.  William,  builder  of 
the  Log  College,  8:  314 

Tennessee  Association  of  Schools 
and  Colleges,  Annual  meeting 
of,  with  statement  of  specific 
objects,  4:  512-3 

Tennessee,  Educational  statistics 
of  a  single  county  of,  23;  473-S 

Tennyson"s  Aylmer’s  Field,  edited 
Ay  W.  T.  Webb,  3:  387-9 

Terence,  The  Adelphoe  of,  edited 
by  S.  G.  Ashmore,  8:  92-3 

Terminology  of  education.  Sug¬ 
gestions  in  the,  19:  102 

Tests  of  the  senses  and  faculties 
(J.  McK.  Cattell)  5:  257-65; 
value  of,  258-9;  of  sight,  261; 
of  hearing,  261-2 ;  of  touch,  262; 
of  memory,  263-4;  of  mental 
processes,  264;  courses  for,  at 
the  leading  universities,  265 

—  on  school  children  (E.  W. 

Scripture)  5;  52-61;  prime 
object  of,  53 ;  tests  on  the  mem- 
ory,  53-5 ;  263-4 ;  extent  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  55;  264;  eye  space, 
56;  261 ;  motor  abilities,  56;  262 ; 
eye  tests,  57-8 ;  261 ;  hearing,58- 
60,  261-2;  cutaneous  sensi¬ 

bility,  60;  262;  suggestibility, 6 1 

- Suggestions  for  (C.  E.  Sea¬ 
shore)  22:  69-82  (ill.) ;  registra¬ 
tion,  systematic  observation, 
70-1 ;  physical  measurements, 
statistics,  7 1 ;  fatigue  and  physi¬ 
cal  development  (pi.)  71-3; 
sight,  73-4;  hearing  (pi.)  74-5; 
discriminative  sensibility  for 
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Tests  {continued) 
pitch,  75-7:  discriminative 
action,  77—9:  possibility  of  ob¬ 
taining  apparatus,  79-80;  who 
shall  make  the  tests,  80—2 

Tetlow,  John. — The  education 
of  women  for  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions,  II :  105-25. — Election 
of  studies  in  secondary  schools: 
A  negative  view,  in  criticism  of 
paper  by  Samuel  Thurber,  15: 
456-41. — Elective  studies  in 
high  schools,  21 :  39-48. — Elec¬ 
tives  in  college  admission  re¬ 
quirements,  II :  428-32. — For- 
eim  language  study  in  grammar 
schools,  7:  1 11-2 1. — Girls’ 

Latin  School,  Boston,  and  ex¬ 
aminations  for  admission,  5: 
388-91. — The  high-school  prin¬ 
cipal  ;  his  rights,  duties,  and  op¬ 
portunities,  17:  227-36. — Sight 
translations  from  the  classics  as 
a  test  of  proficiency  in  English 
composition,  12;  75-84 

Text-book  lobby.  A,  in  Boston, 
14:  no— 2 

—  question.  The,  in  several  states,' 
6:  252-3 

—  ^stem.  The  California  state 
(R.  D.  Faulkner)  20:  44-60; 
scandals  in  the  adoption  of 
text-books,  44-5 ;  act  of  legisla¬ 
ture  and  amendment  to  consti¬ 
tution,  46;  estimated  cost  of 
books  by  State  printer,  47-8; 
act  authorizing  State  board  of 
education  to  prepare  books, 
49-50;  inferior  books  prepared, 
and  money  wasted  on  compilers, 
51-7;  no  books  of  “the  first 
order  of  excellence,”  57;  board 
should  examine  into  and  report 
for  or  against  state  publication, 
58-9 ;  great  cost  for  obsolete  and 
inferior  books,  59-60 

Text-books,  elementary^  Defects 
of  (J.  H.  Blodgett)  2I:  64-81; 
qualities  demanded,  #4-6;  er¬ 
rors  of  various  kinds  quoted, 
67-73;  defects  in  expression  by 
pictures,  maps,  or  diagrams, 
73-8;  ex^gerated  statements, 
78—80;  effects  of  errors,  80; 
remedies  suggested,  80—1 

- Many  poor,  some  good,  T. 

205;  their  preparation  and  sale, 
206—7 

—  Free,  3;  149-50 

—  in  American  mstory.  Report  of 


-  Committee  of  New  England 
History  Teachers’  Association 
on,  16:  480-502 

—  of  geography,  5:  153-62 

—  Old  manuscript,  of  California, 
6:  35-9 

—  Question  of  manufacture  of,  by 
the  state,  i :  286-7 

—  Recent  legislation  on,  2:  158-9 

—  State  regulation  of,  13;  138- 

—  Use  of,  in  teaching  elementary 
science  (A.  L.  Arey)  2;  69—71; 
observation  better  than,  71; 
(F.  Sanford)  71-3;  a  hin¬ 
drance,  73 

Texte,  J. — The  teaching  of  the 
French  language  and  literature 
in  France,  13:  121-33  - 

Thamin’s  (Raymond)  Vacation 
et  positivisme,  3 :  403 

Thayer,  Gen.  Sylvanus,  “the 
Father  of  the  Military  Acad¬ 
emy,”  4:  363-5 

Thayer,  William  Greenough. 
— ^.Judicious  aid  to  pupils,  19: 
437-42 

Theme,  Literary  use  of  the  daily 
(E.  M.  Brown)  16:  86-7;  may 
do  harm  in  a  literary  way,  86; 
emotional  impression  the  end  of 
careful  transcription  of  data, 
86-7 ;  the  theme  not  an  end  but 
a  depository  for  material,  87 

Theological  faculty  of  the  German 
university,  2:  34 

Thermopylai,  Physiography  of,  8: 

377-8 

Thilly,  Frank. — Academic  free¬ 
dom,  23:  199—203. — Pohlman’s 
(R.)  Socrates  unasein  Volk,  23: 
97-101. — What  is  a  university? 
22 :  498-506 

Thinking,  Independence  in,  the 
prime  requisite,  5:  116;  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  freedom  of  true 
university  education,  117 

Thomas’  (Allen  Clapp)  History  of 
the  United  States,  9:  199—200 

Thomas’  (Calvin)  Practical  Ger¬ 
man  gramt^r,  ii:  92-4;  clear¬ 
ness  the  Hcdominant  merit, 
92 

Thomas  (Calvin)  and  Hervey’s 
(Wm.  Addison)  German  reader 
and  theme  book,  23:  530-2 

Thomas,  Martha  Carey.  — 
Should  the  higher  education  of 
women  differ  from  that  of  men? 
21 :  i-io 
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Thompson,  Anna  Boynton.— 
The  educational  value  of  his¬ 
tory,  g;  67. — How  to  study 

history,  17:  169-77 
Thompson’s  (Henry  Dallas)  Ele¬ 
mentary  solid  geometry  and 
mensuration,  16:  291-2 
Thompson,  John  Gilbert. — The 
attitude  of  Massachusetts  au¬ 
thorities  toward  a  science-  of 
education,  16;  70—80 
Thompson’s  (John  G.  and  Thomas 
E.)  Fairy  tale  and  fable,  ii; 
296-7 

Thorndike,  Edward.  —  Senti¬ 
mentality  in  science-teaching, 

17;  57-64 

Thorndike,  Edward  Lee.  — 
Brauckmann’s  (K.)  Die  psy- 
chische  Entwicklung  und  pdaa- 
gogische  Behandlung  schwer- 
ndrigcr  Kinder,  23:  213-4; 

Ganzmann’s  (O.)  Ueber  Sprach- 
tind  Sprachvorstelluneen,  23; 
213. — ^Jastrow’s  (J.)  Fact  and 
fable  in  psychology,  22:  94-5. — 
Ziehen’s  (Th.)  Die  Geistes- 
krankheiten  des  Kindesaliers, 
23:  2 1 1-2 

Thorndike’s  (Edward  Lee)  Notes 
on  child-study,  22:  521-3 
Thornton,  Charles  S.,  charges 
against  Francis  W.  Parker,  3: 
100;  shown  to  be  unfair,  207-8; 
another  report,  518 
Thornton,  Joseph  Smith. — Life 
of  Otto  Salomon,  5:  370—74;  his 
.  works  on  sloyd,  371,  373 
Thought,  8:  275-80 
—  Advance  of,  in  America,  not 
behind  the  advance  in  England, 
2:  188 

Thought-expression  as  an  end,  4; 
469 

Thought,  modern,  The  changing 
temper  of  (R.  M.  Wenley)  ig: 
11-22;  James  Ward’s  Natural¬ 
ism  and  agnosticism,  1 1 ;  an 
entire  range  of  new  sciences,  1 2 ; 
sorry  part  played  by  philoso¬ 
phers,  1 3  ;  the  ne  A  future  holds 
promise,  14;  the  wd  metaphysic 
rationali.stic,  15;  Kant  and 
Hegel,  15-6;  the  mathematico- 
physical  sciences  supreme,  17: 
Karl  Pearson’s  paralogism  of 
the  telephone  wire,  18-9;  what 
the  positivists  have  accom¬ 
plished,  19;  agnostici.sm,  20; 
Herbert  Spencer's  synthetic 


philosophy  not  philosophy,  2 1 ; 
a  philosophy  of  evolution 
needed,  2  2 

—  Only  means  for  exciting  a,  2 :  6 

—  or  feeling.  The  stream  of,  i : 
360-71 

—  studies,  5:  36-9;  demand 

mathematical  work,  41 

—  The  undisputed  primacy  of, 
10:  108—10 

Thoughts,  New,  presented  by  new 
words,  2:  474 

Thring,  Edward  (R.  P.  Keep)  17: 
456-64;  Uppingham  before  and 
after,  456;  his  education  and 
beginning,  457-8;  individual 
attention  to  pupils,  459;  en¬ 
vironment  in  the  “mighty  ten 
years,’’  460;  teacher  snould 
make  it  worth  while  for  boys  to 
learn,  461;  supports  education 
for  women,  462-3;  died  in  har¬ 
ness,  463-4 

Throat,  The,  of  the  child  (H.  J. 
Mulford)  13:  261-72  (ill.);  the 
physician  should  be  first  in 
child-study,  26 1-2 ;  the  normal 
throat,  262-4;  “adenoid  vege¬ 
tations”  overgrowth  of  tissue, 
264-5;  causes  to  be  found  in 
circulatory  conditions,  265-8; 
examples  of  harm  done  by  these 
conditions,  268-71;  treatment 
and  prevention,  271-2 

Thucydides’  History,  Eighth  book 
of,  edited  6y  H.  C.  Go^hart,  8: 
187-8 

Thurber,  Samuel. — Carpenter’s 
(Geo.  R.)  Exercises  in  rhetoric 
and  English  cornposition,  7:  88- 
90. — Election  of  studies  in  sec¬ 
ondary  schools:  Its  relation  to 
the  community,  15:  424-35; 
Reply  to  paper  (John  Tetlow) 
436-41. — The  Harvard  Report 
on  the  teaching  of  English,  5: 
^1-4. — 'Pancoast’s  (H.  S.) 

Representative  English  litera¬ 
ture,  6:  90-3 

Thurber’s  (Samuel)  Historical 
essays  of  Macaulay,  5:  501-6. — 
Select  essays  of  Macaulay,  and 
others,  2:  51 1-2 

Thurston,  Robert  Henry. — 
Cotterill  (James  H.)  and  Slade’s 
(J.  H.)  Lessons  in  implied 
mechanics,  2:  193-5. — Profes¬ 
sional  and  academic  schools: 
their  plans,  courses,  and  prep¬ 
aration,  17:  16-36 
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Thurston’s  (Henry  Winfred) 
Economics  and  industrial  histo^ 
for  secondary  schools  (R.  T. 
Ely)  20:  152-8 

Thwaites,  Reuben  Gold.  — 
Creighton’s  (Louise)  A  first 
history  of  France,  7:  394-6 
Thwaites’s  (Reuben  Gold)  The 
Colonies,  2 ;  398  . 

Thwing,  Charles  Franklin. — 
Better  training  for  law  and 
medicine,  16:  49-60. — College 
organization  and  government, 
12;  16-33. — The  college  presi¬ 
dent,  3:  360—4. — A  new  profes¬ 
sion,  15:  26-33. — The  news¬ 
paper  and  the  college,  6:  17-29; 
what  prominent  newspaper  men 
say  on  the  subject,  18-24; 
analysis  of  their  statements, 
24-6;  Latin  and  Greek  not  re¬ 
ferred  to,  24;  constitutional  his¬ 
tory,  economic  science,  and 
English,  25-7;  a  broad  educa¬ 
tion,  29. — On  the  summer  vaca¬ 
tion,  4:  207. — R.  H.  Quick:  an 
interpretation,  19:  i-io. —  See- 
lye’s  (Julius  H.)  Duty,  2  :  404. — 
Taxation  of  college  property, 

17:  124-34 

Thwing,  Charles  Franklin,  in¬ 
augurated  President  of  Western 
Reserve  University  and  Adel- 
bert  College,  i :  287 
—  Prizes  orTered  by  fof  best 
essays  by  boys  of  preparatory 
schixjls  on  “The  value  of  a 
college  education  to  a  boy,’’  5: 
520 

Thwing’s  (Charles  Franklin)  Col¬ 
lege  administration,  21:  519—20 
Tiburtius,  Dr.  Franziska,  opens  a 
Frauen  Klinik  at  Berlin,  8:  472 
Tilden’s  (John  Newell)  Commer¬ 
cial  geography,  2:  508-9 
Tillman,  Benjamin  Ryan,  on  edu¬ 
cation  in  South  Carolina,  i: 
487-9 

Times,  The  London,  on  American 
education,  24:  317-9 
Tolcrari  potest.  Significance  of,  4: 
236-8;  the  true  significance  of, 
456-62 

Tolman,  William  Howe. — In¬ 
ternational  student  associa¬ 
tions,  5;  363-9;  415 
Tompkins,  Arnold. — Herbart’s 
philosophy  and  his  educational 
theory,  16:  233-43. — Holman’s 
(Henry)  Education,  12;  188-90 


— Quantz’s  (J.  O.)  Problems  in 
the  psychology  of  reading,  16: 
513—7 

Tompkins’  (Arnold)  Philosophy 
of  school  management,  ii:  187- 
91;  the  school,  187-8;  the 
teacher,  189;  gradation,  189- 
90;  order,  190-1 

Touch  the  fimdamental  sense,  10; 
252 

Town  meeting  fetich.  The,  4:  251 

—  The  first,  at  Dorchester,  Mass., 

.9:  38 

Town  responsible  for  payment  of 
schooling  of  younger  children  in 
13th  century,  i:  229 

Township  supervision  in  Ohio,  4: 
409 

—  system.  The  (C.  R.  Skinner) 
in  Rimort  for  1896,  14:  93-5 

Toy,  Walter  D. — Grandgent’s 
(C.  H.)  French  lessons  ana  exer¬ 
cises  and  Short  French  grammar, 
8:  189—91 

Tracy’s  (Frederick)  Psychology  of 
childhood,  7:  295-9 

Training  college  and  university 
teachers.  The  Rufus  B.  Kellogg 
Fellowship  for,  at  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege,  7:  103-4;  Arthur  H.  Pierce 
the  first  appointee,  103 

Training  College  for  Teachers  at 

'  Oxford  proposed,  2:  207-8 

Training  colleges  for  teachers 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  3: 

515.-6 

Training  colleges  m  England,  In¬ 
spectors  of,  1 :  62-3 

Training  of  the  teacher.  The  (W. 
H.  Payne)  16:  469-79;  teaching 
a  profession  of  the  military 
U’pe,  469  ;  the  Peabody  Normal 
College  to  educate  professional 
teachers,  470-1 ;  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  qualification  is  scholarship, 
470;  teachers  to  be  educated 
rather  than  trained,' 471-2;  the 
specific  knowledge  for  the 
teacher's  professional  use,  472- 
4;  the  .supplementary  school  a 
model  not^a  practice  school, 
474;  objections  to  a  “labora¬ 
tory”  or  practice  school,  474-6; 
educational  fads,  477 ;  the  “lab- 
oratorv”  for  rediscovering 
truths  known  for  centuries,  478 ; 
experiments  not  only  perilous 
but  criminal,  479. — Some  objec¬ 
tions  answered  (G.  P.  Phenix) 
17:  186-7 
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Training  schools  and  classes,  city, 
Regulations  for,  in  New  York 
State,  12;  99—101 

Training  schools  for  teachers.  Law 
for  establishing,  passed  by  the 
New  York  Legislature,  10:  203- 
6 ;  provision  regarding  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  teachers,  204 ;  long  and 
bitter  opposition  to  the  law, 
205 

Translation  a  valuable  exercise  in 
rhetoric,  3:  427 

—  Sight,  from  the  classics,  as  a 
test  of  proficiency  in  English 
composition  (J.  Tetlow)  12; 
5-84;  points  of  view,  75;  the 
une,  1894,  Harvard  examina¬ 
tion  paper  in  advanced  Latin 
one- third  too  long,  ^6-7;  read¬ 
ing  the  Iliad  for  subject  matter 
without  translation,  77;  OTam- 
matical  structure  through  the 
foreign  idiom,  77;  practice  in 
idiomatic  Englisn  translation, 

?8-9;  some  good  translations 
rom  Harvard  committee’s  re¬ 
port,  79:  Prof.  Goodwin  and 
Matthew  Arnold  on  English 
boys’  translations,  79-80;  speci¬ 
mens  of  an  Oxford  graduate’s 
translation  of  the  Iliad,  80-1 ; 
incompetency  of  the  Harvard 
Committee  on  Composition  and 
Rhetoric,  82-4 

Trent,  William  Peterfield. — 
Matthews’  (Brander)  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  American 
literature,  11:  282-4. — Saints- 
bury’s  (G.)  History  of  nine¬ 
teenth  century  literature,  12: 
2-8. — Wendell’s  (Barrett) 
iterary  history  of  America,  22: 
91-4. — Whitcomb’s  (S.  L.) 

Chronological  outlines  of  Ameri¬ 
can  literature,  9:  198-9 
Triangle,  Sum  of  the  angles  of  a, 
6:  148 

Trigonometry,  Oliver  (J.  E.)  and 
others’  Treatise  on,  with  Loga¬ 
rithmic  tables,  2:  195-7 
Trotter’s  (Spenser)  lessons  in 
the  new  geography,  1 1 ;  507- 
10 

Truants  and  incorrigibles.  The 
care  of  (E.  P.  Seaver)  7:  423- 
38 ;  truancy  not  in  itself  a  criirie, 
423 ;  should  be  managed  by  ed¬ 
ucational  not  penal  authorities, 
424;  sent  to  unsuitable  places, 
424;  the  truant  school  of  Bos¬ 


ton  a  department  of  the  House 
of  Reformation,  425-9;  Paren¬ 
tal  School  to  take  its  place,  425, 
429;  Report  of  a  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Cleveland,  429-30; 
Report  to  the  Humane  Society 
of  Rochester,  430;  truant 
schools  in  England,  431-4; 
essential  points  in  organization 
and  management  of  the  Paren¬ 
tal  School,  434-8 

True,  Alfred  Charles. — The 
improvement  of  college  courses 
in  agriculture,  19:  16^74 

Truper’s  (Johannes)  Psychopa- 
thische  Minderwertigketten  im 
K  indesalter,  14:  508-11 

Truth,  Ability  to  find,  the  mark 
of  a  sound  intellect,  2:  loi 

Tucker,  Benjamin  R. — Anar¬ 
chist  views  of  education,  15: 
6—10 

Tufts,  Frank  Leo. — Sanford’s 
(F.)  Elements  of  physics,  25: 

431-2 

Tuition,  Union  of  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  2:  245 

Turk,  Milton  Haight. — Cros- 
well’s  (I .  G.)  Macaulay’s  Essay 
on  Milton,  1 1 :  1 93-4 ;  Scott’s 
(F.  N.)  Webster's  First  Bunker 
Hill  oration,  ii:  191-5;  Trent’s 
P.)  Milton’s  L’ Allegro,  II 
Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas, 
11:  191-5 

Turner,  Frederick  Jackson. — 
Burgess’  (J.  W.)  The  middle 
period,  1817—1858,  14;  390-5. — 
Channing’s  (E.)  Students’  his¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States,  18: 
301-4 

Tuscan  Institute  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Treatment  of  Back¬ 
ward  Children,  20:  284 

Twelve  versus  ten  (W.  B.  Smith) 
2: 347-57 

Tyler,  Harry  Walter. — The 
educational  work  of  Francis  A. 
Walker,  14;  55-70  (port.) 

Tyndall,  John,  Herbert  Speneer 
on, 7:  309-10 

Ufer,  Christian. — The  attitude 
of  scientific  thought  in  Ger¬ 
many  toward  the  doctrine  of 
Herbart,  12:  209-20. — Rein’s 
■’  Encyclopedic  handbook  of 
education,”  23:  147-51. — The 
teaching  of  German  in  Ger¬ 
many,  18:  158-66 
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Uhlig,  Gustav. — Philosophy  in 
the  German  gymnasium,  22: 

507-13 

Undergraduate  period,  The  three- 
year,  as  affectir^  our  scholastic 
organization  (G.  Hempl)  14: 
433-50;  arguments  for  the 
three- year  period,  433;  college 
work  consigned  to  assistants, 
434;  university  work  crowded 
down,  434-5;  the  promising 
graduate  goes  to  work  at  red 
life,  435;  neither  graduate  nor 
underCTaduate  work  done  as  it 
should  be,  436;  the  under¬ 
graduate  period  overlaps  the 
vmiversity,  437;  poor  graduate 
work  at  the  smaller  universities 
and  good  colleges,  438;  with  a 
three  years’  course  few  of  these 
would  maintain  graduate  work 
438-9 ;  seniors  would  go  to  uni- 
•versity  for  higher  work,  440, 
442 ;  weaker  institutions  would 
be  strengthened  for  college 
work,  440-1 ;  better  for  major¬ 
ity  of  our  professors,  441— 2 ;_ 
cutting  off  fourth  year  will  sep-' 
arate  college  from  university 
work,  443 ;  what  will  become  of 
the  seniors?  444;  loss  year  by 
year,  444-5 ;  probability  of  a 
change,  445-6;  we  make  college 
education  cost  too  much  m 
time  and  money,  446-7 ;  require¬ 
ments  a  year  higher  than  in  any 
other  country,  447 ;  temporizing 
expedients  adopted,  448 ;  unjust 
to  non-professional  students, 
449;  dodging  the  short  and 
strait  road,  450 

Underhill’s  (John  Garrett)  Span¬ 
ish  literature  in  the  England  of 
the  Tudors,  20:  309-12 
Understanding  of  the  pupil  to  be 
employed  throughout,  5 :  482 
Unification,  Educational,  in  New 
York  State,  25:  322-4 
- (tov.  Roosevelt’s  Commis¬ 
sion  on,  18:  517;  report  of  the 
Commission,  19:  loi;  306—8; 
opposed  by  the  Regents,  307- 
8 

- Progress  towards,  17:  409— 

1 1 ;  State  Superintendent  Skin¬ 
ner  on,  41 1-2 

Uniform  school  product.  The  idea 
of  a,  the  vicious  result  of  ma¬ 
chine  methods  and  overcrowd¬ 
ing,  14;  426 


Union  Theological  Seminary  con¬ 
nected  with  Columbia,  3:  loi 

—  separated  from  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  4:  518 

United  States,  The,  as  a  world 
power  (W.  T.  Harris)  16: 
204-6 

United  States  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  see  Bureau  of  Education 

United  States  Militaiy  Academy 
at  West  Point,  see  West  Point 

United  States  Naval  Observatory, 
3; 

Universities  a  powerful  disciplin¬ 
ary  force  in  America,  13:  518 

—  American,  fast  approaching 
the  level  of  continental  uni¬ 
versity  methods,  5:  512 

—  and  public  schools.  Co-opera¬ 
tion  between,  6:  42 

—  and  schools,  i:  383-4;  rela¬ 
tions  of,  should  be  readjusted, 

387 

—  Need  of,  in  the  United  States 
(H.  E.  VON  Holst)  5:  105-19; 
danger  to  popular  government, 
106;  the  crucial  test  of,  107-9; 
great  crises  not  likely,  1 10 ;  need 
of  a  higher  life,  1 1 2 ;  demand 
for,  1 1 3 ;  necessary  to  preserve 
the  vdtal  forces  of  American  de¬ 
mocracy,  1 14,  1 18 

—  of  France,  Organization  of  the, 
16:  123-7 

—  of  Germany,  The  (E.  D. 
Perry)  7;  209—31 

See  also  Germany,  The  Univer¬ 
sities  of 

—  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
Texas,  The  departments  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the, ‘well  organized, 
16: 415 

—  sectarian.  Wickedness  of  the 
movement  for,  1 ;  63-4 

—  Some  relations  between  French 
and  American  (R.  Georges- 
Levy)  in  Revue  internationale 
de  I’enseignement,  for  Feb., 

1897.  *3: 5*8 

—  Statistics  of  Eastern,  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  quarterly  for 
March,  1898,  1-7:  416 

University,  The  (N.  M.  Butler) 
24:  1-9;  its  origin  and  rise,  3-4; 
for  scholarship,  5-6;  for  service, 

— ^(1?.  J.  CoNATY)  13;  3oa-3 

University  and  School  Extension, 
The,  I ;  389 
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University  College,  London, 
erected,.  5:  21 1 

University  Convocation  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  8.  305-7: 
discussion  of  Committee  of 
Ten’s  Report,  305-6;  relation  of 
the  state  to  education,  306; 
resolutions  addressed  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  306— 
7;  board  of  university  exam¬ 
iners  announced,  307 
See  also  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  Regents 

University  convocations.  Biblio¬ 
graphies  of  the  topics  for,  sel¬ 
dom  made  use  of,  17 :  504- 
5 

University  crisis.  The,  in  Ger¬ 
many  (J.  E.  Russell)  9:  391—9: 
encroachments'  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  upon  the  university,  391; 
bill  against  socialism,  392;  a 
university  socialism  developed, 
393;  Catholic  attack  on  the 
professors,  394-5:  answers  of 
Prof.  Haeckel,  395—6;  and 
Prof.  Paulsen,  396-8 

University  extension,  American 
pioneers  of,  (H.  B.  Adams)  2: 
220-30;  the  old  lyceums,  224-5; 
at  Harvard  College  in  1869, 
2  2  7 ;  at  the  J ohns  Hopkins,  227- 
30 ;  opposed  by  Gov.  Flower,  3 : 
205;  danger  to,  297—9;  term  a 
misnomer,  298 

—  at  the  Educational  Congress  at 
Chicago,  6:  164-5 

—  Congress,  The,  London,  1894 
(J.  Davidson)  8:  350-7;  com¬ 
position  of  the,  350;  generous 
recognition  of  the  work  and 
methods,  351;  at  London  and 
Chicago,  352;  reports  of  expert 
committees,  353;  long  or  short 
courses  of  lectures,  354:  value 
of  examinations,  355:  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  growth  of  de¬ 
mocracy  in  England,  356;  the 
part  played  in  securing  higher 
education  for  women,  356-7 

—  exhibit.  The,  at  Chicago,  7: 

144-5 

—  lectures.  Short  summer  courses 
of,  at  Oxford,  4:  31 1-2;  Ameri¬ 
can  universities  might  follow 
the  example,  312 

—  Legislation  for,  in  New  York, 
2:  161 

—  movement.  The,  i :  388-9 ;  3 : 
297-9 


—  Resolutions  of  college  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  regents^  commit¬ 
tee  on,  3:  414 

—  Three  defects  of,  6 :  44-5 

University  Hall,  Edinburgh,  5: 

365 

University,  Not  a  single,  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  European 
sense  of  the  word,  5:  113;  yet 
we  have  universities,  199;  we 
are  doing  genuine  university 
work,  200;  Hugo  Miinsterberg 
on  the  kind  of  work  needed, 
200 

University  of  Aberdeen  admits 
women  to  Arts  classes,  5:  201-2 

University  of  California;  accred¬ 
ited  schools  in  California  (M. 
Kellogg)  5:  384-8 

—  Pres,  wheeler’s  first  report  for 
1809-1900,21:322-3 

—  The  study  of  education  at  the 
(E.  E.  Brown)  8:  169-75;  con¬ 
stitutional  provision  limiting 
the  school  fund  to  primary  and 
grammar  schools,  169;  a  special 
law  for  county  and  union  high 
schools,  170;  the  accrediting 
wstem,  170;  chair  of  the 
Science  and  Art  of  Teaching, 
171;  courses  offered,  172;  a 
graduate  seminary  for  the  study 
of  childhood,  173;  teachers’ 
certificates,  173-4;  close  rela¬ 
tions  with  public  schools  of  the 
State,  175 

University  of  Chicago,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  at  the,  9: 
205 

—  The  first  convocation  at  the, 
5:  198-9;  the  oration  of  Prof, 
von  Holst,  109-200 

—  Official  bulletin.  No.  i,  1: 
304-5 

—  The  quarter  system  at  the, 
19:  309 

University  of  Edinburgh,  Women 
admitted  to  classes  with  men 
at  the,  4:  518-9;  5:  201 

University  of  Glasgow,  Women 
taught  separately  at  St.  Mar¬ 
garet’s  College,  4:  519:  5:  201 

University  of  Halle,  The  bicen¬ 
tenary  of  the  (A.  V.  W.  Jack- 
son)  8:  265-8;  foundation  of 
the,  265;  the  festivities,  266-7; 
rector’s  addre.ss,  267;  closing 
ceremonies  at  Wittenberg,  268 

University  of  Illinois  exhibit  at 
Chicago,  7:  140— I 
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University  of  London,  The,  incor-  ing  bogus  colleges  so-called,  7: 
porated  in  183s  (J.  G.  Fitch)  5:  410;  honorary  inspectors  ap- 

212-8;  new  charter  in  1858,  pointed,  411 

213;  first  British  university  to - Announcements,  3:  407, 

establish  degrees  in  science  and  414-6,  519-20;  6:  102-4 

to  encourage  the  study  of  Eng- - 104th  annual  report,  5:  78- 

lish  philology  and  literature,  80 

214;  women  admitted  in  1878, - 107th  annual  report,  8: 

214;  the  broad  work  of,  21  j;  301-2 

joins  with  King’s  College  in - cancel  the  charters  of  six 

scheme  for  a  Teaching  Univer-  so-called  colleges,  6:  309-10 

sity,  215;  obstacles  to  the  plan, - Compilation  of  laws,  ordi- 

216—7  <  ^  Commission  to  re-  nances,  and  by-laws  governing 
port  on  a  union,  218  higher  education  published,  15: 

—  Reorganization  of  the,  21;  102 

336-9  - deserve  cordial  support,  3: 

University  of  Michigan,  Connec-  302 

tion  of,  with  state  educational - Educational  map  issued  by 

system,  6:  235  the,  15:  311-2 

—  exhibit  at  Chicago,  7:  135, - Examination  Department 

139—40  Bulletin,  Feb.,  1894,  on  ex- 

—  President’s  report,  i8go,  i:  30^  aminations,  8:  100-1;  defects 

—  Statistics  of  subjects  and  stu-  disclosed,  101 

dents  registered  in  each,  9: - Regents’  Bulletin,  No.  5, 

87  April,  1891,  Syllabus  of  exam- 

—  'The  study  of  education  at  the  inations,  2:  197-201 

(B.  A.  Hinsdale)  6;  443-8; - Report  of  the  College  Coun¬ 

chair  of  Science  and  Art  of'  cil  on  use  of  name  college  and 
Teaching  established,  443  ;  university,  on  diplomas  and  de¬ 
courses,  443-7;  diploma  given,  grees,  12:  306-8,  518-9 

447 ;  work  elective,  447 ;  Dr.  W. - Resolutions  on  university 

H.  Payne  the  first  incumbent,  extension  and  higher  examina- 
448  tions  and  degrees,  3:  414-6 

University  of  Minnesota,  Admis- - Satisfactory  teaching  of 

sion  to,  by  certificate  (C.  English  required  of  high  schools, 

Northrop)  5:  187-8  6;  99—100,  103-4 

University  of  Nebraska,  The  ac- - 30th  University  Convoca- 

credited  school  system  of  the  (J.  tion,  of  1892,  announced,  4:  104 
H.  Canfield)  7;  184-6  - 31st  University  Convoca- 

—  Admission  to,  by  certificate  tion,  of  1893,  5:  519 

(J.  H.  Canfield)  5;  291-2  - 32d  University  Convoca- 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Ed-  cation  of  1894,  8:  305-7 

win  Anderson  Alderman  in- - 33d  University  Convoca- 

augurated  as  president  of,  13;  tion,  of  1895,  Pres.  Eliot’s  ad- 
303-4  dress  at  the,  10:  513-4 

University  of  St.  Andrews,  Open-  University  of  Virginia,  The  (W. 

ing  of,  to  women,  a  downhill  Baird)  12:  417-34;  Thomas 
step,  4:  177;  207;  admits  them  Jefferson  the  founder,  417-9; 
to  all  the  faculties,  5:  202  principles  he  advocated,  418; 

University  of  Texas,  Study  of  of  slow  growth,  418-20;  rally 
education  at  the  (W.  S.  Sut-  after  the  civil  war,  420-2;  his- 
ton)  17;  80-5  torical  sketch,  423-5;  small  ex- 

University,  The,  of  the  Middle  pense  of  living  at,  425;  high 
Ages,  7;  214-5  standing  of  its  alumni,  426-9; 

University  of  the  State  of  New  in  Congress,  427;  coeducation 

York,  Regents.  Absurdity  of  rejected  at,  430;  great  needs  of, 

the  department  designations  43i“4 

“college”  and  “high  school,”  University  of  Wisconsin,  Admis- 
16:411-2  sion  to,  by  certificate  (C.  K. 

—  —  Activity  of  the,  in  suppress-  Adams)  6;  69-70 
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University  {continued) 

—  School  of  Education  (M.  V. 
O’Shea)  14:  496-500;  Dr.  J.  W. 
Steams  director,  496;  courses 
in  educational  psycholo^,  497 ; 
two  courses  in  child-studjr, 
497-8;  three  courses  in  princi¬ 
ples  of  teaching,  498-9;  con¬ 
crete  work  of  the  model  school, 
500 

—  Student  government  in  the,  20 : 

492-3 

University  participation ;  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  university  extension 
(A.  B.  Hart)  6;  42-57,  97;  three 
defects  of  university  extension, 
44-5 ;  scheme  for  participation, 
46;  courses  offered  at  various 
universities,  46—7 ;  these  are  not 
intensive,  47 ;  should  be  specific, 
48;  courses  in  geometry  and 
English,  49;  scientific  subjects, 
50;  geography  and  history, 
50-1 ;  should  be  conducted  by 
university  teachers  of  expen- 
ence,  52;  provision  for  expense, 
54;  obvious  advantages,  57 

University  presidents.  Three  new, 
24:  539-40 

UniversiW  problems  in  Germany, 
Prof.  Ernst  Bemheim  on,  18: 
514-6.  See  also  Germany,  The 
universities  of 

University,  Requisites  of  a  real 
(F.  N.  Scott)  7;  31 1-2 

University  spirit.  The  (J.  M. 
Coulter)  4:  366-71;  neces¬ 
sarily  iconoclastic,  366;  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  individual,  367; 
development  of  utilizable  brain 
power,  368;  university  men 
must  be  productive  beyond 
their  classrooms,  370;  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  character,  371 ;  413;  468 

University  statistics  in  Harvard 
graduates  magazine  for  Dec., 
1896,  show  large  gains  at 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  13: 
103-4;  15;  102;  17:  207-8 

University  study  at  Berlin  and  at 
Oxford  (S.  H.  Bishop)  15:351- 
62;  influence  of  American  stu¬ 
dents  in  Europe,  351;  American 
students  abroad  not  a  new 
thing,  352 ,  for  the  comparative 
study  of  educational  method, 
and  the  spirit  and  method  of 
leading  men,  353;  previous 
post-graduate  worn  at  home 
necessary,  354-5 ;  post-graduate 


work  in  Germany  not  an  inte¬ 
gral  extension  of  the  German 
educational  system,  355;  wild 
license  of  German  students, 
356;  lecture  system  affected  by 
grade  of  students,  357;  best 
work  done  in  the  seminars,  358 ; 
the  great  teachers  at  Berlin, 
358-60;  no  post-graduate  work 
at  Oxford,  360-1  ;post-graduate 
work  primarily  01  men,  362 
University  study  of  education  in 
the  United  States,  16:  306-8 
University  summer  schools.  Seri¬ 
ous  work  done  at,  by  teachers, 
12;  309—10 

University  teaching.  Character¬ 
istics  of,  1 :  517-20 
University,  Unauthorized  use  of 
the  term,  illegal,  4;  407 
University,  What  is  a?  15;  410-1 
- 16:  503-8;  a  teaching  Uni¬ 
versity  for  London,  503 ;  uni¬ 
versities  in  capital  cities,  503; 
fine  types  of  modem,  the 
French,  504;  German,  505; 
English,  506;  Scottish,  506—7; 
ana  American,  507 ;  for  London 
combine  Harvard  and  Colum¬ 
bia  on  a  Berlin  superstructure, 
507-8 

—  —  (F.  Thilly)  22;  498-506; 
its  historical  antecedents,  498- 
500;  its  chief  purpose  an  intel¬ 
lectual  one,  500-1;  a  place  for 
universal  investigation,  501; 
teacher  and  student  must  be 
specialists,  501;  teachers  the 
best  equipped  available,  502 ;  it 
must  be  well  equipped,  502; 
students  must  be  mature  and 
well  trained,  502-3;  absolute 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech 
must  prevail,  503;  President 
Schurman  on,  504-5;  action 
at  Tuebingen,  505;  results  of 
non-independence,  306 
Upham,  Arthur  A. — Transporta¬ 
tion  of  rural  school  children  at 
public  expense,  20:  241-51 
Upton  House,  a  truant  school  of 
London,  7; 433-4 
Uruguay,  School  attendance  in,  5: 
416 

Use  the  only  reason  for  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  anything,  13 :  277, 
280 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  Report  of  Supt.  G. 
Griffith,  of,  on  departmental 
teaching  9:  424-5 
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Utilitarianism,  The  pressure  of, 
14:  255 

Utility,  10:  116-7 

Utility  studies,  i:  110-2,  118 

Vacation  schools  (C.  M.  Robin¬ 
son)  17;  250-60;  a  philan- 
thropical,  educational,  and  so¬ 
cial  work,  250;  the  Boston 
schools,  251;  the  Chicago  schools 
started  with  disorderly  and 
truant  children,  251-2;  meth¬ 
ods  of  keeping  up  and  enlar^ng, 
252-4;  successful  excursions, 
252-3;  under  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  New  York,  254-7; 
organized  play,  255;  library  ex¬ 
periment  and  personal  govern¬ 
ment,  256;  exhibition  of  work 
accomplished,  257;  the  schools 
in  Buitalo,  257-9;  excursions  to 
Crystal  Beach  and  Niagara 
Falls,  259;  elsewhere,  259-60 
Vacation,  The  summer,  not 
wasted,  4;  207;  abroad,  207-8 
Vaile,  Harry  Selden. — Prof. 
Kelsey  on  the  high-school 
Latin  teacher,  8:  294-5 
Voile's  vertical-writing  copy-books, 

11:94-5 

Values  in  secondary  education 
(W.  B.  Jacobs)  9:  135-47: 
charge  against  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten,  135;  better 
methods,  more  attention  to 
modem  subjects,  136-8;  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  individual 
according  to  his  nature,  and  en¬ 
vironment,  138-9  ;  period  of  life 
to  which  secondary  work  be¬ 
longs,  139—41;  co-education, 
141;  period  of  adolescence, 
142-4;  environment  and  its 
analysis,  144-6;  the  college 
must  come  to  the  secondary 
school,  146;  educational  value 
defined,  147 

■  Vandewalker,  Nina  C. — The 
culture-epoch  theory  from  an 
anthropolf^cal  standpoint,  15: 
374-9 1 , — The  kindergarten  and 
higher  education,  16;  342-52 
Van  Kamiien’s  (Alb.)  Justus 
Perthes'  Atlas  antiquus,  5:  403 
Van  Liew,  Charles  Cecil. — 
Rein’s  (W.)  Ant  Ende  der 
Schulreforml  7:  500-4. — Ar- 

nold’s  (Sarah)  Waymarks  for 
teachers,  9:  408-12.-— Conover’s 
(W.  F.)  Promotion  blank,  ly: 


19 1-4.  — Encyk  lopddisches 
Handbttch  der  Pddagogik,8:48g- 
91. — Die  Kinderfenler,  v.  1-2, 
ia;  508-13. — Lawrence’s  (I.) 
classified  readings,  17;  496-9. — 
McMurry’s  (C.  A.  &  F.  M.) 
Method  of  the  recitation,  15:  188- 
93. — Relation  of  the  kinder¬ 
garten  to  the  primary  school,  9: 
172-86;  editorial  note  on,  205- 
6. — A  school  journey, 8:  7-24. — 
Seeley’s  (L.)  Common  -  school 
system  of  Germany,  12:  297—302. 
-thaw’s  (E.  R.)  National  ques¬ 
tion  book,  20:  306-9. — Triiper’s 
(J.)  Psychopathische  Minder- 
wertigkeiten  tm  Kindesalter,  14: 
508-13. — Zeitschrift  fur  Philo¬ 
sophic  und  Pedagogik,  7:  388- 
91. — Zur  padagogischen  Patho¬ 
logic  und  Therapie,  by  Truper 
and  others,  14:  508-12 

Van  Liew,  Charles  Cecil,  Articles 
on  child-study  and  correlation 
in  the  Zeitschrift  ftir  Philosophic 
und  Padagogik,  11 ;  519 

—  goes  from  the  Illinois  Nor¬ 
mal  School  to  the  State  Normal 
School  at  San  Jos6  (Cal.),  14; 
208 

Van  Liew  (C.  C.)  and  Lucas’s 
(Amelia  F.)  Phonics  and  read¬ 
ing,  17:  95-7 

Van  Rensselaer,  Mrs.  Mariana 
Griswold. — The  Public  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  of  New  York, 
16:  209-19 

Van  Sickle,  James  H.,  chosen 
supt.  of  schools  of  Baltimore, 
20:  106;  537 

—  on  elective  studies  in  secon¬ 
dary  schools,  in  his  1898-9  Re- 

ort  of  the  Denver  (North 
ide)  High  School,  18:  201-4 

Van  Velzer  (Charles  A.)  and 
Shutts’s  (George  C.)  Plane  and 
solid  geometry;  suggestive  meth¬ 
od,  14: 180-2 

Van  Wie’s  (C.  B.)  Development 
helps,  3:  507-8 

Van  Wyck,  Robert  Anderson, 
Discourte^  of,  to  president  and 
member  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  15:  196;  exhibition  of  ig¬ 
norance  and  savagery  of,  300-5 

—  More  opinions  of,  on  schools 
and  their  government,  17: 
200—1 

Vargas,  Manuel,  opened  a  school 
in  San  Jos^  in  1794,  6:  32 
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Venable,  Charles  S. — Graham’s 
(Robert  H.)  Geometry  of  posi¬ 
tion,  2:  87-9 

Venable’s  (William  Henry)  John 
Hancock,  educator,  3;  404 
Venice,  Physiographic  changes 
near,  8:  375-6 

Verband  der  Neuphilologen 
Deutschlands,  Program  of,  on 
modem  language  teaching,  6: 
3S5 

Vergil's  JEneid,  edited  by  D.  Y. 

Comstock,  13:  1 9 1-2 
Vergil’s  /Eneid  and  Bucolics, 
edited  by  W.  R.  Harper  and  F.  J. 
Miller,  6:  510—2 

V erhandlungen  iiber  Fragen  des 
hoheren  Unterrichts,  Berlin, 
1890,  I :  •^0—3 

Vermont,  First  State  tax  for 
schools  in,  2:  155;  county 

boards  in  place  of  township 
supervision  m,  156 
Verse  and  prose  for  beginners  in 
reading,  7:  401-3 
Vertical  writing,  4;  292 
—  Hygienic  advantages  of,  2:  376 
ViERECK,  Ludwig. — The  edu¬ 
cated  proletariat  in  Germany, 
2:41 2-4. — Reform  of  secondary 
education  in  Germany,  20:  170— 

83 

ViETOR,  Wilhelm. — A  new  meth¬ 
od  of  language  teaching,  6: 
351-9:  nothing  essentially  new 
in  Vietor’s  method,  7:  191 
Vigilance,  Eternal,  the  price  of 
liberty,  5:  105 

Vigor  and  originality  the  ideal  in 
education,  14:  418 
Villari’s  (P.)  Nuovi  scritti  peda- 
gogici,  4:  405-6 

Vincent,  George  Edgar. — A 
scheme  of  sociological  study,  8: 
452-60 

Vincent,  John  Martin. — Emer- 
ton’s  (E.)  Mediceval  Europe,  10: 
299-300 

Vines,  Juan  Louis,  3:  215-6 
Virchow’s  (Rudolph)  Lernen  und 
Forschen,  5:  296-7 
Vision,  Defective,  in  school  chil¬ 
dren  (S.  D.  Risley)  3:  348-54; 
prevalence  of  myopia,  349; 
duty  of  parents,  350-1;  an 
elastic  curriculum  and  home 
work,  352-3;  term  examina¬ 
tions,  354 

- (W.  B.  Johnson)  18:  15- 

22;  on  the  increase  in  populous 


centers,  15:  causes  of,  16; 
structural  changes  in  the  eye 
during  school  age,  16-17;  action 
of  state  and  municipal  authori¬ 
ties,  1 7-18;  examinations  should 
be  made  at  regular  periods,  18- 
19;  school- work  should  be  ad¬ 
justed  for  defectives,  20;  medi¬ 
cal  supervision  not  sufficiently 
compulsory,  21-2 

- Tests  for  (F.  Allport)  14: 

150-9;  what  constitutes  defec¬ 
tive  vision,  1 50-1;  instructions 
for  examinations,  152-5;  re¬ 
sults  of  first  annual  exami¬ 
nation  in  Minneapolis,  156; 
opticians  instead  of  oculists 
consulted,  158-9 

Vision  in  infants  and  adults,  i; 

*58  .  .  . 

Visual  images  excite  ideas,  2:21 

Vocation,  The  relation  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  (S.  T.  Dutton)  12;  335- 
47;  narrow  bounds  of  early 
school  education,  335-6;  de¬ 
velopment  of  prosperity,  337-8; 
education  inexcusably  slow, 
338—9:  vocation  the  support  of 
the  home,  340 ;  nothing  m  school 
curriculum  on  relations  of  capi¬ 
tal  and  labor,  341 ;  or  industrial 
history  and  relations,  342-3: 
schools  backward  in  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  scientific  tendencies  of 
the  age,  343-4:  deficiency  in 
manual  training,  344—^'  trade 
schools,  345-6;  trade  instruc¬ 
tion,  346;  hopeful  indications, 
347 

Volition,  Exercise  of,  to  be  en¬ 
couraged,  2:  18-9:  initial  stage 
of,  24 

—  The  nature  of,  2:59;  more  than 
a  cognition  and  an  emotion, 

64 

Volkelt,  Johann,  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy  and  peda¬ 
gogics  at  Leipsic,  7:  519 

—  Seminar  of,  at  Leipzig,  16;  222 

Volksschulen  establisned  in  Prus¬ 
sia  by  Frederick  William  I.,  14: 

Volfbrecht’s  (Wilhelm)  Griechische 
Schulgrammatik,  4:  394—6 

Voltaire’s  Essai  sur  les  mceurs,  5: 
166-7 

Waddington,  R. —  Results  of  the 
half-time  system  in  England,  6: 
64-8 
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Wages  of  teachers,  The,  23:  430—1 

—  the  chief  element  in  school  ex¬ 
penditure,  6:  3 

—  The  economy  in  high  (J. 
Davidson)  15: 155-66;  machin¬ 
ery  and  human  skill,  155;  an 
excellent  school  system  with 
great  gaps,  156;  are  we  securing 
skilled  teachers?  157;  the  wage 
theory,  157-8;  wages  of  teach¬ 
ers  have  not  kept  pace  with 
wages  in  other  employments, 
159—60;  poor  wages  make  poor 
work,  1 61 ;  in  country  districts, 
161-2;  effect  on  teachers’  effi¬ 
ciency,  163-5;  standard  of, 
165;  higher  wages  a  social  ne¬ 
cessity,  166 

Waggener,  Leslie. — Cooke's 
(Geo.  Willis)  Guide  book  to  the 
works  of  Robert  Browning,  2: 

85-7 

Waldo,  Frank. — Davis’s  (W.  M.) 
Elementary  physical  geography, 
24:  S3 1-3 —Hastings  (C.  S.) 
and  Beach’s  (F.  E.)  Text-book  of 
^neral  physics,  20:  527-8. — 
Tappan’s  (E.  M.)  England's 
story,  22:  526—9 

Wales,  School  life  in,  in  the  thir¬ 
ties,  23:  585-89;  progress  in 
education  m,  since  1830,  390 

Walkenried,  A  visit  to,  8:  22 

Walker,  Francis  Amasa. — 
Normal  training  in  women’s 
colleges,  4;  328—38. — The  place 
of  schools  of  technology  in 
American  education,  2:  209—19; 
editorial  note,  276;  Pres.  Gil¬ 
man  on,  3:  107. — The  relation 
of  professional  and  technical 
to  general  education,  8:  417- 

Wafker,  Francis  Amasa,  Death  of, 
13:  207-8 

—  The  educational  work  of  (H. 
W.  Tyler)  14:  55-70  (port.) ;  at 
Amherst  College  and  Williston 
Seminary,  55-6;  administrative 
activity  at  Washington,  56;  at 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
36—8;  president  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  59-70; 
appeals  for  state  aid,  61-2:  the 
graduates,  62 ;  member  of  Bos¬ 
ton  School  Committee  and 
State  Board  of  Education, 
63-4 ;  quality  of  work  not 

,  quantity  his  requirement,  65; 
his  educational  creed,  67-8;  on 


liberal  studies  in  a  technical 
school,  69-70 

Walsh’s  (John  H.)  Mathematics  for 
common  schools,  8;  19 1-3 
Walter,  Edward  L. — Manning’s 
(E.  W.)  Practical  Spanish  gram¬ 
mar,  4: 399—401 

War  spirit.  The,  recklessly  and 
shamelessly  aroused,  15:  515 
Ward,  Duren  James  Hender¬ 
son. — Spalding’s  (J.  L.)  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  higher  life,  i :  392-4 
Ward,  Edward  Gender. — ^Jack- 
son’s  (John)  Theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  handwriting,  8;  403—5. — 
Vaile’s  Vertical-writing  copy¬ 
books,  1 1 ;  94-5 

Ward,  Edward  Gender,  Remark 
of,  on  the  Brooklyn  local  com¬ 
mittee  system,  18:  413;  19:  195 
Ward,  James. — Notes  on  educa¬ 
tion  values,  i:  97-101 
Ward,  Dr.  James,  appointed  to 
new  professorship  of  mental 

Ehilosoph)/’  and  log;ic  in  Cam- 
ridge  University,  13:  409 
Ward’s  (James)  Naturalism  and 
agnosticism  (R.  M.  Wenley)  19: 
1 1-22 

Ward’s  (Robert  De  Courcy) 

Practical  exercises  in  elementary 
meteorology,  20:  315-7 
Ward,  William  Hayes,  on  the 
ualifications  of  a  good  editor, 
:  21 

Ware,  Fabian,  to  attend  Detroit 
meeting  of  N.  E.  A.,  21:  540; 
unable  to  come,  place  taken  by 
C.  S.  H.  Brereton,  22;  108 
Ware’s  (Fabian)  Educational 

foundations  of  trade  and  in¬ 
dustry,  23:  425-8 
Warfield,  Ethelbert  Dudley. 
— Student  co-operation  in  col¬ 
lege  government,  8:  442-51 
Warner,  Ellen  E.  Kenyon. — 
Successful  mediocrity,  16:  276-8 
Warner’s  (Francis)  Growth  and 
means  of  training  the  mental 
faculty,  i:  83-4. — Study  of 
children,  15:  293-6 
Washington,  D.  C.,  no  place  for  a 
national  university,  17:  88—90 
—  Public  kindergartens  in,  16: 
208 

—  The  schools  of,  19:  408-10 

- Boston  Advertiser  charges 

that  ground  for  a  serious  scan¬ 
dal  exists  in  connection  with, 

24:  323-4 
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Washington,  D.  C.  {continued) 
- examined  by  a  Senate  com¬ 
mittee,  19:  518-9 

- Supt.  Powell  removed  by 

a  conspiracy,  20:  209—12;  no 
public  opinion  in  Washin^on, 
210;  contempt  of  educationists 
shown,  21 1 ;  folly  and  stupid¬ 
ity  of  a  clique,  212;  the  situa¬ 
tion  restated,  319-20;  questions 
concerning,  that  demand  an¬ 
swers,  324 

Waterman,  Richard,  Jr. — Edu¬ 
cational  exhibits  at  the  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition,  6:  74—9;  268- 
76;  editorial  note  on,  310;  7: 
120—46;  260—74. — Educational 
exhibits  at  World’s  Fairs  since 
1851,  5:  120-9,  219-31. — Inter¬ 
national  educational  congresses 
of  1893,  6;  158-66;  editorial 
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